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ABSTRACT 

This collection of materials and statements is the 
final project report of "Center for Re-Education of Teachers." The 
purpose of the project, which places teachers, consultants, 
supervisors, principals, and members of teacher training staffs in 
college and university laboratory settings during the sxunmer, is 
stated as follows: individuals and groups, without the pressures 
experienced during the school year, will carefully appraise and 
assess themselves and their work. The report indicates that 
participants were encouraged to experiment in the individualization 
of instruction, the packaging of curriculum, and new organizational 
patterns. The document contains the summary of assessment instrument 
responses to the summer laboratory; statements of success, failure, 
and impact; and supplementary materials such as letters and 
visitation evaluations. (JA) 
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MAJOR PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

Research findings and educational experts tell us that some 
of the traditional patterns of school and class organization must 
change if instructional improvement is to be attained. The 
typical educational professional in our schools is often re-^ 
strained by a "mind set'* against change which must be removed be-- 
fore he can clearly and honestly appraise new approaches to 
instruction. 

The basic objective of this program was to place teachers j 
consultants^ supervisors y principals y and members of teacher 
training staffs at selected colleges and universities in a 
laboratory setting during the summer ^ without the usual pressures 
of curriculum and assignments^ in an attempt to overcome some of 
this ^'mind set.*' 

The laboratory experiences (a detailed description of the 
laboratory design was given in the original proposal for the 
operational grant) were planned so a reasonable level of 
apprehension, tension, and turmoil is generated in participants , 
because we are told by psychologists that an individual's emo-^ 
tions must be involved before he will consider change. The 
program should provide sufficient interaction and exposure to 
force individuals and groups to carefully appraise and assess 
themselves and their work. 

Individualization of Instruction . Parcicipants experimented 
with different techniques and methods which permitted greater 
individualization of instruction. The focus at all time was on 
diagnosing the individual needs of a student and prescribing 
learning experiences which related to this diagnosis. Pre and 
post testing was a part of this focus on individualization. 

Participants were to leave the summer session with a commit-^ 
ment to individualize instruction as much as possible in the 
curriculum and school organizational pattern they were involved 
with in their own school setting. 

Packaging Curriculum . Teachers experienced the writing of 
contracts, umpacs, capsules, minipacs, IPI, et<f., during this 
laboratory. They were, hopefully, given enough experience to 
make them^ competent enough to prepare materials for individual- 
ization in their local school settings. 

New Organizational Patterns , This program demonstrated and 
permitted teachers to experience new organizational patterns 
for instruction. Some of the patterns were related to a whole 



school organization such as: ungraded^ dual progress^ school 
within a school^ ^'multiunit^ flexible modular scheduling^ etc. 
Other patterns were related to organization within the school ^ 
such as teams^ instruction units, departments, self --contained, 
etc. 

The broad, objective was to demonstrate and evaluate the 
effectiveness ^f new organizational patterns and to help partici-- 
pants determine which ones might be utilized in their diverse 
educational settings . 

New Ideas ^ Technique"* , and Materials * This laboratory 
provided and encouraged the use of as many new techniques and 
materials as possible . Participants were encouraged to evaluate 
the extent to which they could be incorporated in nefj) organ^ 
izational arrangements in their schools. "^^jss^ 

New Tasks and Roles for Teachers * This program placed 
participants in new roles and permitted them to assume the new 
tasks implied. They experienced working with para-^professionals, 
teacher aides, and instructional secretaries. 

The program objective was to assure the professional 
participant that new educational tasks and roles will not erode, 
but rather enhance the image of a teacher, and at the same time, 
irnprove the quality of education by better staff utilization. 
Furthermore, the laboratory provided what might be termed as 
'^basia training" for both the professional and non-^professional, 
and thereby should produce both professional and non^professional 
staff prepared and willing to assume the new tasks and roles 
demanded in education today* 

Follow Up * The Title III Director and Assistant devoted a 
large portion of their time throughout the year working as 
resource persons and consultants to individuals , groups, 
principals , school staffs, and school districts , trying to 
implement some of the innovations and practices introduced at 
the clinic. 

The Title III office assumed responsibility for preparing 
materials and schedules for workshops , meetings , and speaking 
engagements. 

Secondary Objective . A secondary objective of the 
lab oratory was to provide SIX weeks of half^day summer school 
enrichment learning experiences for about 1000 K through 12th 
grade s tudents . 

EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 

Several techniques have been used in effort to assess the 
impact of this Title III program upon participants • The 
instruments used for accumulating data for evaluation were 
designed by Dr. Milton Hillery , head of the Research Department 
in the Racine Unified School District. 



Evaluation Questionnaire . An evaluation questionnaire was 
filled out by all of the participants at the close of the summer 
laboratory. The design of this instrument resulted from the 
cooperative efforts of: 

1. Dr. James Wardrup^ a research designer from the 
Research and Development Center at the University 
of Wisconsin^ 

2. Dr. Milton Hilleryj, head of the Research Department 
in the Racine Unified School District^ and 

3. the leadership staff of the Racine Summer Title III 
laboratory . 

The intent of this instrument was to get immediate feedback 
from individuals who had participated in the summer laboratory . 
The questions were designed to give quantitative and qualitative 
degree responses. These responses gave information on: 

1. the degree to which the professional thinking of 
participants changed through involvement in the 
laboratory ; 

2* the degree to which participants accepted new 
organizational patterns for instruction; 

3. the extent to which individuals were exposed to 
new materials and techniques to be used in 
instruction; 

4. what commitment participants made toward developing 
a strategy for making change in their assigned 
responsibility during the school year. 

The responses of staff are logged on the following pages. 
Every effort has been made to format the data in such a way that 
it is possible for the reader to pick up the impact of this 
laboratory as expressed by the individuals involved. 

It is understood that most of these responses are subjective 
however^ a professional experience such as provided in this 
project Would demand considerable subjective information in order 
to pick up feedback which is difficult to get through other more 
objective instruments . Therefore if the reader is interested 
in picking up an "in-depth" interpretation of this experience as 
expressed by participants ^ he is encouraged to read the next 
pages in detail. 



SUMMARY OP ASSESSMENT inSTRVMENT RESPONSES 

ON 

SUMMER LABORATORY - 1970 



Based on your experiences and perceptions during the past seven 
weekSj which of the following statements reflects most accurate lif 
your feelings about the effects of team organization on the 
opportunities for INITIATING NEW METHODS and engaging in 
INNOVATIVE ACTIVITIES? 

Opportunities for innovation are markedly greater. 

29 Opportunities for innovation are somewhat greater. 

Team organization has little or no effect on opportunities 

for innovation. 

1 Opportunities for innovation are somewhat less. 

Opportunities for innovation are markedly less. 

COMMENTS : Team planning keeps all on the alert and attuned to 
new and better methods - evaluation is constantly going on 
so as to stimulate greater innovation* 

Brainstorming and ensuing cooperation provide higher 
taxonomy" of experiences for child. 

More ideasj more innovations^ more trials^ more errors^ 
more learning. 

The mushrooming of a core idea in team planning is truly 
impressive. 

Bigger projects can be attempted because there is more 
"manpower" to split up and do the work. 

I believe any school that wants to begin team teaching should 
send all their teachers to this summer program. 

I Was amazed and very happy to see how working with a team 
benefits the individual growth of a person. 

I Was in team teaching last year and will be also next year. 
It^s the only way to fly! 

First experience with teaching ^ I'm glad I started here. 

Gives greater opportunities for sharing ideas. Easier to 
follow through with a new idea because of team effort. 

No. 4 - Depends good deal on team participant - tendency 
to fall back on what you already do well. 

How do you feel that opportunities for effective use of a 
variety of instructional materials and activities are affected 
by team organization? 

204 Markedly more opportunity in team organization. 
29 Somewhat more opportunity in team organization. 

Team organization has no effect. 

I Somewhat less opportunity in team organization. 

Markedly less opportunity in team organization. 

COMMENTS^: Team work makes it possible to use appropriate 

sized groups of children for any activity^ and also for using 
more than one activity media at a time. 

The sharing of experience in use of materials is of great 
value. 



l/hen certain materials are limited j the fact that a team 
requires them gives the request more priority. 

I have seen many new ways to use instructional materials ^ 
and will benefit greatly from it. 

Facilities for learning cdnter is more functional when a 
team can plan efficient use of time fot" its use. 

Invariably one individual who really knows his stuff teaches 
others a great deal. 

Which of the following most accurately describes the effect of 
team organization on the opportunities for pupils to make friend^ 
ships with their peers? 

49 Aids a great deal. 

60 Aids more than it hinders. 

16 Has no effect. 

3 Hinders more than it aids. 

2 Hinders a great deal. 

COMMENTS : Can still get to know children well in homeroom^ but 
provides more contacts. 

Opportunities are enhanced because of expanding the field 
in which the child operates . 

Children can seek out friends with an intellectual 
curiosity ability close to their own. 

Students have contact with many more children in this type 
of program. 

This must be a goal of the team so that the child relates to 
many different groups. 

Aids if it^s a ^^gcod team'' but hinders if it's a "poor one." 
The example of friendship and interaction and unity among the 
teachers io the key here. 

Children adapt with ease to new teaching methods. They are 
far more flexible than we are. 

Maybe a very shy or withdrawn child might have difficulty 
making more friends with peers. 

The primary goal of any educational practice is always to insure 
that every student at every level will obtain the best possible 
education. To this endj what do you believe to be the influence 
of team organization j as compared to the self-contained classroom^ 
on the providing of better learning opportunities for all pupils? 

112 Considerably improves learning opportunities. 
22 Slightly improves learning opportunities. 

£ Has no effect on learning opportunities . 

Somewhat lessens learning opportunities. 

COMMENTS: A team can kill that opportunity as quickly as an 
%nd%v%dual. 

More ideas - provides more time for planning and dividing 
tasks. 

Enables the child to experience the best of several teachers 
rather than to be conditioned by gust one. 

A wealth of materials at various levels with individualized 
instruction has to benefit the child. 



I have taught previously in both self --contained and team 
teaching and felt very strongly about the more minds preparing 
a curriculum the greater the learning. 

I feel that this actually would depend on the team 
organization - not just because it's a "team." 

A team provides a larger variety of learning experiences . 
Opportunities for independent study is greater in team teaching. 

Vlhat effect would you expect team organization to have on the 
utilization of subject area consultants? 

61 J jiderable increase \n use of consultants. 
48'^ Some increase in use of consultants. 
12 No change in use of corisultants. 

5 Some decrease in use of consultants . 

6 Considerable decrease iH use of consultants . 

COMMENTS : Sharing of ideas and knowledge among team members 
mi()ht result in less need for consultants. 

A principal' s role can be defined as that of an instructional 
leader in his school. Bis involvement in instruction with teams, 
in contrast to regular classroom situations ^ should be: 

71 markedly increased. 

40 slightly increased. 

11 somewhat decreased. 

5 unchanged. 

I markedly decreased. 

COMMENTS : Be can more easily become involved in the goals of 
three teams than those of eighteen teachers (self-contained) . 

Principal rmst be available at various planning sessions as 
inter-unit coordinator of instruction. 

Many principals have been forced into disciplinary , financial^ 
scheduling ureas. The team organization would bring them 
back into instructional leadership . 

The principalis role should be a vital one in ensuring the 
smooth operation of the team. His critiques should be of 
greatest value. 

Principals should be structured to meet with each team - 
not only with team leaders. 

There still seems to be an overload of "administration paper 
work'' tying principals down^ but team organization will 
demand them as resource personnel sooner than regular clasQ-- 
room situations . 

The cliche: "A chain is only as strong as its Weakest link" 
fits. In the past ^ instruotionally the principals did not 
interact with teachers; now through teaming^ principals can 
and should be sensitive to the involvement of the team and 
effectively "lead" them. 

Few principals are concerned about instruction. In high 
school one cannot expect the principal to know enough about 
a particular subject area to be of great assistance. 

The principal should be informed daily on what is occurring. 



In addition to changing the academic performance of students j the 
school should also influence their attitudes and behavior. The 
opportunity to do this in team organization is: 

5P^ much greater than in regular classroom situations . 
47 somewhat greater than in regular classroom situations. 
11 no different from regular classroom situations * 
14 somewhat less than in regular classroom situations . 
2 much less than in regular classroom situations . 

COMMEtlTS : There is opportunity for more personal contact with 
more teachers and for observing adults working together. This 
works best with ground rules for students and teachers. 
I felt too far from the pupils. 

I feel some child who has a clash with a teacher has more 
of a chance to adjust when a team is working with him. 

I feel here the student who is outgoing^ has a great deal 
of initiative , is influenced a great deal. A shy ^ introvert 
type may he influenced as to attitude and behavior the wrong 
way. 

This depends upon personalities . Teaming can spread ^^good'^ 
people out but perhaps th%s could be spread so far that it 
2£ impact. 

The child has a much greater chance to find that someone 
really cares for him. 

Ideally ^ each child will be learning at his level of ability 
and opportunity permitted to pursue personal interests in 
depth. Boredom and child vegetation hopefully will be 
eliminated. 

With a more loosely controlled situation as we found in 
team teaching^ those who need more push may not receive it - 
compared to self-contained classroom. 

In a world where ''Doing Your Own Thing" is what makes things 
happen, the children need to broaden their horizons at the 
earliest of ages so that they may fully contribute their 
"thing" at 5, 6, 7 years and on up! 

No. 4 - constant compromise is necessary or else there will 
be constant argument. 

Less dictatorial than regular classroom situation. Student 
meets more teachers and attitudes do rub off. 

Every teacher has his own individual, general philosophy concern^ 
ing teaching and education. How do you fr^el team teaching will 
affect the opportunity for you to implement and teach in accordance 
with your own personal philosophy? 

54 Greatly increases the opportunity . 
41 Somewhat increases the opportunity . 
11 Ho change in opportunity . 
25 Somewhat decreases the opportunity . 
i Greatly decreases the opportunity . 

COMMENTS : It provides great opportunity to test, expand, and 
develop one^s personal philosophy of education. 

You have to give and take but you can usually keep your basic 
philosophy even though you may have to give up some of the 
fringe. 



It helps me to improve my philosophy . 

Teaming does not destroy individualization in the teacher, 
it enhances it along with encouraging growth as the teacher 
shares professional ideas with his team members. 

Why have We not been utilizing the experiences, abilities j 
knowledge of qualfied personnel to a greater degree many 
years ago? 

Somewhat decreases the opportunity because you may be out-- 
voted or have to pick up another ^s lesson plan. 

Especially if you are the only one of your team with the same 
philosophy and/or other team members are more dominate. 

I can grow iSirough the experiences of others and wish to share 
my experiences. 

As a beginning te.tcher, I feel there is no better way to 
share and gain ideas than a team set-up. 

Any individuates philosophy has Weaknen^es . A team situation 
serves as a screen to weed out those ideas in one^s philosophy 
that are poor and gives one opportunity to replace poor ones 
with more effective ideas. 

9. How important to you was the exposure to each of the following 
during the summer progam? 

NOT AT ALL SOMEIJHAT VERY 

IMPORTANT I IMPORTANT IhiPORTANT 

A. Mager^s Behavioral Objectives 11 36 91 

B. Bloom's Taxonomy 7 55 69 

C. Sanders' Classroom Questions 8 57 66 

D. Flander's Interaction Analysis 25 63 35 

E. Glatthorn's Small Group 

Discussion Techniques 22 54 60 

F. Unipacs J7 $2 47 

G. Contracts 20 54 68 

H. Sensitivity Training 27 41 57 

10. Check below any of the techniques which you tried to incorporate 

in your planning and teaching and indicate how successful you were. 
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A. Behavioral Objectives 

B. Bloom ^s Taxonomy 

C. Sanders Classroom Questions 

D. Flanders Interaction Analyse 

E. Glatthorn^s Small Group 

F. Unipacs 

G. Contracts 

H. Sensitivity Training 

COMMENTS: This was a tremendous aid to our team structure and 
framework. 

Behavioral objectives were most important. I really knew 
where I was going and why. 

I am not at all convinced as to the effectiveness of contracts 

as a teaching device in the primary grades. 

Last year I thought Behavioral Objectives were a lot of 
educational jargon and now I feel they are necessary for a 
program to be successful . 
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11. One of the stated goals of the team organization is to provide 
professvonal growth through professional interaction. How 
successful do you think the team organization is with resvect to 
thvs goal? 

86 Extremely successful 

40 Moderately successful 

6 Somewhat unsuccessful 

2 Very unsuccessful 

COMMENTS: Really became concerned with ''other guys hang-upsJ' 
To really grow^ one must interact^ to participate rather than sit. 
listen^ forget. 

Too much aimless argument. Too much ''passing the buck" and 
avoidance. 

When teachers give of themselves freely, many new ideas can be 
incorporated into one; new methods can be developed. I think 
thts is great! 

One doesn't have this opportunity in the self-contained classroom. 

Who ts professional at recess or during coffee breaks? 
We're all "center-stage" when working on a team - bound to improve 

teach%ng. ^ 

I felt I learned a lot from the other teachers on my team. 

Sometimes we get into a routine with our teaching techniques and 
this helped. 

12. How helpful did you find the sessions in which your teaching team 
was crvtiqued? 

49 Extremely helpful 

77 Somewhat helpful 

£ Somewhat harmful 

Extremely harmful 

COMMENTS :^ I did see one team suffer from effects of destructive 
crtttctsm. It brought them to a low point from which I don't 
think they ever fully recovered. 

Learned more in observation than in any other phase. 

Very positive. At times I would have liked more criticism. 

Th%s was really great for self-evaluation and regular school year. 

Wow! It's an eye-opener. 

This ii where "Professionalism" came to the fore. 

The observation was too easy and "too good" to us. I'm sure we 

weren't that good. 
Several times I was critiqued about things that weren't noticeable 

to me so I enjoyed having help to make me a better teacher. 
Logtcal^well thought feedback also can be one of our greatest 

helps. It allows (critique session) an outside view. 

2d. Rank each of the following activities with respect to their value 

feir^'x/^^^^" ?/7" acjtiyitv you found most valuable, a 

"5" to the one whtch was least valuable. 



Cr itique Sessions 
Teaching Sessions 
Planning Sessions 
Observation Sessions 
Strategy Sessions 
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COMMENTS : These are difficult to evaluate in this way as one 
depends upon the other, 

Peally^ all areas were beneficial. 
I learned more through observing than critiquing. 

14. How has your attitude towards allowing students to pursue individ-^ 
ualized learning changed as a result of the summer's activity? 

71 Much more favorable 
30 A little more favorable 
23 No change 

A little less favorable 

Much less favorable 

COMMENTS : No other way is valid or meaningful. 

A ''must" - I felt the children really enjoyed this approach. 
I believe each child is an individual and should be treated 

and taught as such. 
This was a very strong point. 

Prior to this summer I felt that if students were given a 
choice of what they could study, many would make another 
choice; not study at all! This is not the case. 
I want to attempt more of this in the college course I teach. 

15. How has your attitude towards large group instruction changed as 
a result of the summer's activity? 

41 Much more favorable 
36 A little more favorable 
36 No change 

5 A little less favorable 

7 Much less favorable 

COMMENTS : The purpose of large groups , and methods and techniques 
for large group have become much clearer. 

No better way for all students to benefit from a well organ-- 
izedy well planned large group activity. 

It is my conviction that large group should only motivate 
^ and direct children to further instructional statzons. I'm 
wholly convinced of this now. 

I learned VERY MUCH about the "when" and "how" of large group 
instruction. 

Think we brought home the need for organization and - xning^ 
rather than "on the top of the head" presentations . 

Feel more comfortable with large group. Gained new tduas 
for this. 

16. How has your attitude towards small group learning changed as a 
result of the summer's activity? 

76 Much more favorable 
21 A little more favorable 
35 No change 

2 A little less favorable 

Much less favorable 
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COMMENTS : Even under most crowded situation I plan to utilize 
small group learning to a greater extent than ever before. 

Small group interaction is the key to lasting learning 
experiences . 

I like using very small groups - paired learning^ if possible. 
Opportunity for participation in depth by a greater number 
of students. 

17 • How has your attitude towards learning centers and resource 
centers changed as a result of the summer *s activity? 

89 Much more favorable 

15 A little more favorable 

23 No change 

I A little less favorable 

2 Much less favorable 

COMMENTS : However competent^ personnel should man them. 
These are a must! 

Learning Centers are a relatively new idea to me - its great! 
I feel even stronger that learning centers should permeate 
the whole school^ not confined only to a center. 

I had never seen them function before and was highly impressed. 

17 A. How helpful is teaming in making it possible for teachers to 

make greater effort toward individualizing learning for students? 

108 Greatly increases the opportunity 

24 Somewhat increases the opportunity 
I No change in opportunity 

I Somewhat decreases the opportunity 

Greatly decreases the opportunity 

COMMENTS : Team diagnosis and evaluation of individual needs and 
skills greatly increases the chances for helping the individual. 

A teacher may know a child's problem but not be able to 
solve it J whereas a team member may have Just the prescription 
needed. 

You need teachers who are good in the first place - teaming 
helps to identify them. 

I felt that I'i>e achieved so much growth personally that 
teaming is an answer to many problems. 

Teacher has time to interact individually with students. 
Better ratio of student^teaoher. 

I don't th^nk teaching a week^ observing a week^ planning a 
week cycle increases the chances for individualization though - 
at least not during a six-week period. 

17B. How successful do you think the workshop was in preparing you to 
''package'' for greater individualized learning for students? 

47 Extremely successful 
S3 Moderately successful 
18 somewhat successful 
S Very unsuccessful 
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COMMENTS : Packaging is worthwhile but is only one aspect of 
teaching and planning ! 

Packaging team members are too removed from many good things 
which are going on with the other teams. 
Packaging would be easier to do at once^ 

I am extremely grateful to have had this experience. I've 
never been familiar with packaging and intend to do as much as 
J can next year. 

Teacher has time to interact individually with students . 
Better ratio of student- teacher. 

Once we had developed our own style and sophistication with 
using formats^ pacs were very successful. This came late in 
the program:^ however. 

I think I'm prepared psychologically • which is a big item, 
and I understand the terminology , theory behind and possible 
formats for pacs* It will take much work yet to really 
prepare pacs that are good and that will really be able to be 
handled by students of various ability levels. 

18* Bow has your attitude towards using a para-^professional or aide 
changed as a result of the summer's activity? 

78 Much more favorable 
18 A little more favorable. 
28 No change 
4 A little less favorable 

COMMENTS: These people are tjycmendous and I feel all schools 
should have them - GREAT! 

She is extremely valuable in divect work with children - not 
just materials * 

Our school has these workftrs* They are extremely important* 
I have learned how to use an aide, not learned to like one. 
A well-trained aide is a great asset* 

19. On the whole, how valuable did you find the sessions with invited 
speakers , in terms of tho objectives of the summer program? 

5 Very valuable 

60 Somewhat valuable 
£ Not at all valuable 

S3 Disappointing 

20. Do you think the team organization increases teaching effeotiven0^e. 

Yes Ni9 
125 2 

A. What three things do if ou like best about it ? 

T. Cooperative work and evaluations 

2. Helps to individualize inotruction 

3. More ideas stemming from varied backgrounds . 

B. What three things do you like least about it? 

T. Personne I conflicts ' 

2. Time pressures 

3. Inefficient function of team. 
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21. What effect do you think your experience this summer will have on 
your skill in communicating with professional colleagues? 

74 Improved greatly 

34 Improved a little 

4 No change 

Somewhat worse 

Much worse 

COMMENTS : I can speak more knowledgeably about the type of 
teaching program in which I'm working. 

This sort of training is imperative to one attempting to 
imp lement. 

Now I can speak from experience rather than articles read. 
As a new teacher I feel I couldn't have gotten better 
experience anywhere. 

I can always relate this experience. 

22. If possible J list S successful pupil learninj activities which 
were encouraged this summer in the team orgar^ization^ and which 
you would like to repeat during the regular sihool year. 

Contracts Multi-media 
Small Groups Paired leopninc 

Large Groups 

23. What one part of the summer's program did you find the most helpful: 

Group planning 
Team experience 
Interaction with colleagues 

24. For each of the following stated objectives of the Title III 
program^ indicate how successfully tfou think it was attained: 

(1) To assess the extent to which new staff organization 
patterns might be utilized for improved instruction. 

75 Program was highly successful in this respect. 

53 Program was somewhat successful in this respect. 

2 Program was somewhat unsuccessful in this respect. 

Program was very unsuccessful in this respect. 

(2) To evaluate new ideas, techniques, methods, and materials 
which might be used to improve the quality of instruction. 
102 Program was highly successful in this respect. 

28 Program was somewhat success ful in this respect. 

2 Program was somewhat unsuccessful in this respect. 

3 Program was very unsuccessful in this respect. 

(3) To produce both professional and non^ pro fees ional staff 
willing and better prepared to assume the new tasks and 
roles demanded in education today. 

98 Program was highly successful in this respect. 

27 Program was somewhat successful in this respect. 

£ Program was somewhat unsuccessful in this respect. 

Program was very unsuccessful in this respect. 
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25. As a result of your experience this summer, how do you intend to 
apply what you have learned in the clinical experiences to your 
personal contracted assignments? (Iror example, wilt you approach 
your principal or fellow staff members in an effort to establish 
some team organization? ) Comment in detail. 

The program is being put in our school in grade 6. 
Yes, our entire faculty took the program - principal took the 

administrative workshop. 
We^ll do all We can - looks good for next year* 
Our principal is aware of a need for change. Our school 

system has all self -contained classrooms* 
Will continue developing a 1st grade team, use of aides, and 

learning center. Will try to get instructional secretaries. 
I plan to begin a team program at one grade level this year 

and expand it next year. 
I hope to encourage some of the T3 leaders to help in a workshop 
I plan to initiate some leadership labs and training for staff 
and planning to continue my own growth through writing, 
research and planning. Hopefully I'd like to participate 
in this kind of program again. 
I would like very much to discuss teaming with our principal; 
however, he is not open to suggestions from the staff and 
feels we are undermining authority if We suggest changes in 
policy. 

Our school is putting this program in this fall and all our 

staff members have been in this workshop. 
Small group discussion, paried learning, contracts,^ set up of 
a "learning center" in my classroom, approach principal and 
librarian on a large group learning center. 
Use cf behavioral objectives and new teaching techniques 
learned. 

Team teaching and modular scheduling are two areas into which 

w$ are prepared to move in this fall. 
Because of entering graduate school, my hope is to introduce 
this in seminar work and incalculate this in my practical 
experience . 

My school is already involved with team teaching and I honestly 
feel confident that I will have a lot to offer next year. I 
hope to give 100% effort toward making learning something 
very realistic. 

Try to incorporate more packaging - try to improve small group 

discussion questions. 
I am particularily interested in using various sized groupings. 
The minipacs also are useful. I am not sold on teaming 
because it requires more clerical and para-professional 
help than the district is willing to hire. Most schools would 
not provide realistic planning time either. 
Request that some time in the faculty meetings he spent for 
in-service training to acquaint the faculty with such things 
as the types of small groups, paired learning, contracts, etc. 
I hope that I will he effective in getting team organization 

in our school within the next two years. 
We're going into this and all that I know about this whole 

process was learned here. 
I shall make available to others any materials I had made for 
myself, and I shall attempt to effect a team effort in 
applicable instances: Large Group presentations, small group 
O presentations and discussions, and follow-ups . 
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Are there other comments you would like to make about the 
workshop? Please feel free to mention strengths or weaknesses. 



The experience during the last six weeks has given me new 

insights into teaching and was more valuable than any 

workshop which I have attended! 
Title III has been very exciting to me, but I haven^t time 

in the alloted time to explain further. 
The workshop will always stand out as one of my most invaluable 

experiences. The unit leaders I worked with are, I believe, 

outstanding in the field of education. 
J wish I would have been exposed to more ideas or methods of 

classroom presentations and student activities. 
Worthwhile - highly recommend it! 
Keep up the good work! 

I think as many educators as possible should be involved in 

this type of program. 
It has been the most enriching professional experience in all 

my years of initial training and beyond. 
Only weakness I felt a good deal of pressure , time wise. 
I have enjoyed this new and exciting Title III. I felt we got 

the children really involved. On the other hand, I think 

you had way too many things going on at once. Just as a 

suggestion: why didn^t we package all materials on week 2 

and then just have observing and teaching during the 

children's period of attendance. 
I felt our enrollment Was awfully large. Could a limit be 

be put on it? Packaging gust seemed to get in the way - 

almost a waste of time. 
We did not get a chance to see some of our team members teach - 

not all during the program. Could this be changed for next 

year? 

Packaging could have been done the first week. It was 

frustrating to get the contracts ready in such a short time. 
Packaging could have been done in the afternoon to enable 
the packajfing team to w^tch particularly good lessons pre-- 
sensed by the teaching team. 

I have heard parents comment to me personally how much their 
children liked Title III and would not miss it. 

Certainly the strength of the program was being able to be 
creative and try new ideas. 

This was by far the most successful Title III workshop! We 
gain every year. I attribute the success to a principal who 
is a top-^notah administrator and to top ^ quality , experienced 
unit leaders. Also excellent aides and secretaries - a fine 
group of participants , all of whom I enjoyed knowing. 

The whole operation was smooth. 

The packaging under the direction of consultants was a good 
idea but ran into some snags. Another year this part of the 
program could be made even more valuable. Experience will 
iron out kinks. 

This was my first exposure to Title III and had a great impact. 
I really believe I learned more during those seven weeks 
than in four years of college. Everything I have learned 
about teaming I have learned one way or another frolm Title 
III. 

I hope this program continues because I think it will benefit 
education to the extent that we should produce better 
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students through improved methods of teaching. 
I will never forget my learning experiences in Title III which 
prepared me to enter an exciting profession which is on its 
way to great progress! Thank you for the effort and 
experience . 

I think it is probably very difficult to find people willing 
to participate in the program who are as efficient as our 
leaders Were. This is the greatest strength of the program - 
people who are willing to pass on their knowledge and tech- 
niques with a great deal of insight into the personalities 
of others. 

I felt Title HI was a great opportunity and benefit to me 
both as a teacher and in my personal life. Dealing with so 
many people^ learning cooperation and tact can't help but 
be a benefit in all areas of living. I only wish that 
every teacher would have the opportunity to participate in 
the program at some time. I feel it would be a crime and a 
great detriment to students and teachers if such a dynamic 
and creative program Was stopped. I hope some way can he 
found so it can continue for next year and many years to come. 

I am very grateful that I^ve been selected to participate in 
this program^ as my last practice teaching was in the 1930 's 
and as I Was out of teaching practice for 20 years^ I found 
that many changes have taken place^ especially in the 
terminology . I value this experience above all summer 
sessions in the college courses that I've taken. This truly 
is a teacher re-education program^ and as everything in this 
world of ours is changing^ thus changes in education should 
come about. From my teaching experiences I've found children 
bored with our system^ including my own youngsters . 

I feel I can be a better teacher. I am no longer satisfied with 
things I did last year. This helped me more than any 
professional courses in college. I hope if Title III continues 
some new people can be used as unit leaders. 

I wish we had had more opportunity to use the video-tape 
equipment^ especially in micro-teaching. 

27. Teachers are always seeking in-service experiences to make 

them more effective teachers. Therefore^ would you compare the 
effectiveness of this summer laboratory with the most recent 
graduate or under- graduate course you have taken. 

118 The laboratory is much more effective than regular courses. 

5 The laboratory is as good as regular course. 

^ The laboratory is not as effective as most regular courses. 



COMMENTS : This program should continue at any cost. 
Gzve credit! Since the program is structured as a teacher 

fjuorkshop^ I feel the credit approach is excellent. 
Actual experience makes this workshop more valuable . 
Excellent - compares with no other educational exepriences 
I have had. I suggest college education courses be run 
this way. 

Chance to practice what was learned. 

I worked harder than during any given seven^week period in my 
Q last four years in college^ and learned a lot more! 
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Title III support of this program will terminate this year, 
therefore do you think teacher's or school beards would 
support it by one or more of the following: 

104 Teachers or Boards of Education would be^willing to pay the 

expenses J if credit could be given to participants . 
30 The program could be supported by participants or Boards 

of Education paying all expenses without credit. 
13 The program should not be continued if subsidy (from 

foundation of Title Program) cannot be secured to pay 

participants for attending. 

COMMENTS : This is too valuable to let go down the drain. This 
is the one training experience that was challenging, useful, 
professional, meaningful, and worthwhile. I really feel 
that I've learned more here than I did in college. I'm 
revitalized as far as my career in teaching . 

This program must not dissolve. Me have far too much work 
ahead of us in terms of change. We have only scratched the 
surface. 

It would seem to me that recognizing the value and rather 
wide spread fame of the program, it would be close to a 

''must'' to make provision for its continuance. Participants 
certainly work hard and it would seem to me have well 
earned credit. 

Why not both subsidy and credit? This either/or is a bunch of 
educational tradition. What man in industry re-trains and 
is not paid for it? 

Since I paid to attend this session, I can speak from that 
end of the rope^ I feel the program is worth the amount I 
paid to attend, but I can also see the importance of 
obtaining credits for same. 

You have proof that the value of this workshop surpasses the 
effort involved in attending r Many people are here - 
Particularly those participating at a financial loss, and 
this should indicate the tremendous value of the workshop. 

Because of requirements in different school systems, some 

teachers are reluctant to spend a summer taking a course that 
will not count on the salary scale. 

I surely hope that a way will be found to continue the basic 
program. It just has to be one of the better ways to help 
teachers change into more effective teachers . 

If the idea of earning credits is introduced as one of the 
goals of the workshop, the motivations of some teachers 
might reduce the effectiveness of the program. If a teacher 
cares enough to pay his own way or is selected by a school 
boards, his contribution should be a valuable one. 

I definitely think you should do all in your power to continue 
this. It would be a crime to see this stop now. Education 
badly needs programs like these. 
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ANTfCIPATED OUTCOMES EXCEEDED . The wideapvead, inten- 
sive interest in the thrust of this project were certainly 
not anticipated at the outset of the program. When this 
project began four years ago^ such things as "staff 
differentiatior'' and ^^individualizing instruction" were 
concepts which ye re being propagated by some of the leaders 
in the profession; however^ not generally understood nor 
practiced bu persons working in the field. During the 
course of vhese four years these concepts have become common 
concerns of all persons working in the field, and therefore 
the objectives of this project have coincided effectively with 
prominent concerns in education today. 

The widespread interest in individualizing instruction 
and in better staff utilization has made it possible for 
this program to provide a laboratory for experimentation ^ 
which was of great interest to a multitude of schools and 
school districts. This intense interest resulted in pro- 
viaing a laboratory accommodating about 240 participants 
rather than the 170 budgeted for in the Title III proposal. 
This extra participation was a result of individuals / schools ^ 
or school systems being willing to pay for the cost of 
participation of those extra individuals. (See Appendix^ 
pages 25-55). 

The demand for workshops j seminars ^ and speaking engage- 
ments in schools and school systems in Wisconsin and through- 
out the nation far exceeded anything we had anticipated at 
the outset. This again can he attributed to the timeliness 
of the thrusts of the Racine Title III project^ and the 
successes our laboratory had in development methods arid 
techniques which were considered to be successful by other 
people working toward these same objectives . The extensive- 
ness of this phase of Title III will be discussed under 
DISSEMINATION. 

FAIL TO ACH IEVE ANTICIPATED OUTCOME . One of the major 
thrusts for the last laboratory was to help participants 
become competent in the packaging of curriculum for 
individualization. 

It is assumed that the laboratory was successful in 
identifying the different kinds of packages and the process 
that might be used by individuals or teams of teachers in 
the development of unipacsj contracts ^ minipacs j capsules^ 
etc.^ Our failure^ however^ related to producing only a 
limited number of packages which participants felt were 
useful in returning to their school assignments. 

The packages which were produced probably focused in on 
and related too specifically to the Racine curriculum. This 
seemed rather logical in that the laboratory worked with 
Racine students and used all Racine resources. However^ since 
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two-thirds of our partioipants were from schools and school 
systems outside of the Racine Unified School District^ many 
of th eae people thounht our packaging experiences could have 
been organized in auo^i u way that each participant could 
have been involved in preparing curriculum which would be 
useful in his local school setting. The evaluation instrument 
used at the close of the laboratory y as shown on previous 
pages of this document y would imply this general feeling on 
the part of persons outside of Racine Unified School district. 

IMPACT OF TITLE III 

IMPORTANT CHANGES AT ELEMENTARY LEVEL . The Title III 
program has produced a "ratio" method of providing staff in 
the Racine Unified School District. The teacher-pupil ratio 
is set each year by the Board of Education and a principal 
and his^ staff identify the number of students to be served 
in their school; divide this by the ratio figure^ and through 
this method determine the number of professional staff 
members^ or equivalent y to be allocated to a school building. 

Forms used by the Racine Unified District and the 
operational policies for this plan are to be found in the 
AppendiXy Pages 1^4.^his ratio technique has motivated school 
staffs to truly consider staff differentiation involving 
the use of team leaders^ teachers ^ internSy practice teachers y 
junior teachers y instructional aideSy instructional 
secretaries y etc. 

Staffing designs for five elementary schools in the 
Racine Unified Districty all with student populations of 
apprcximately 700y is included in the AppendiXy Pages S-^e. These 
pages show how different schools under the leadership of 
different principals y and with the help of their staffs y have 
elected to organize and staff their school buildings . 

\lell over half of the elementary school population in 
Racine is served by schools organized on the "multiunit" 
concept. There are many isolated schools j and in some cases 
clusters of two or three schools within a school systemy 
which have adopted the multiunit pattern; however y to my 
knowledge I know of no other school system where over lOyOOO 
students are receiving their learning experience within the 
framework of this school organizational pattern. Furthermore y 
nearly every other elementary school within the Unified 
School District employs one or more teams which might be 
considered an intermediate stage between a self-contained class^ 
room school and the Multiunit school. 

IMPACT ON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL . Some of the most efficient 
and effective examples of team teaching in junior high schools 
throughout the United States can be found in the Racine 
System. Such teams are in operation in all of the junior 
high schools. In some schools there are only two or three 
teams in contrast to the Gifford Jr. High School where there 



is a total commitment to teaming as it would relate to the 
flexible modular scheduling program introduced there last 
fall. 

The Racine community voted doh}n a bond referendum which 
would have provided facilities making it possible for all 
the junior high schools to enter into the organizational 
pattern implied by "flexible modular scheduling.** It seems 
to be the consensus of all junior high school principals 
that if the facilities had been built, most of our schools 
would now be operating within the framework of this school 
organizational pattern. 

IMVACT ON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL . The William Horlick High 
School with 2400 students introduced flexible modular 
scheduling at that building last fall. This introduction 
was the result of Title III influence and the culmination 
of two years of planning and preparation prior to the 
fall of 1969. Horlick High School is a difficult school 
in which to introduce this kind of flexibility in that it is 
large and serves a sizeable element of inner^city students. 
In spite of these handicaps , however, it seems that this 
program has become well received both by students and parents. 

In addition to this "all school" commitment at Horlick 
High School, we have many teams in operation at the Case and 
Park High Schools. 

SPECIAL STAFF DIFFERENTIATION DESIGN . As a result of 
Title III influence, and particularly a Title III workshop 
session, the Gifford Jr. High School staff was motivated to 
set up what has become more or less a unique staff utilization 
design in the Racine system. The steps taken by this staff 
to solicit the cooperation of institutions of high learning 
and other persons involved are identified in the App^endix, 
Pages 7-8. 

Packgaing Curricu lum . Under the leadership of our 
Centi^at Office consultants , and with the cooperation of many 
teachers, teams and departments within our schools, there has 
been great effort to "package curriculum" for individualizing. 
Our experiences in the Title III laboratory, which focused on 
providing appropriate learning experiences for each learner, 
forced us to formating our curriculum in such a way that a 
student could pursue learning experiences on his own. 

Teachers in Racine have been developing contracts , 
unipacs, minipacs, capsules, etc., as they find a specific 
design most useable in their area. In spite of limited time, 
many excellent packages have been developed in nearly all 
areas of the curriculum. 

The most extensive application of this concept can be 
found in homemaking . In this area, under the leadership 
of the Central Office consultant, the total junior and senior 
high school curriculum has been packaged in the "capsule" 
format. 
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Alt parochial^ private^ and public schools, in Southeastern 
Wisconsin have been actively involved in many facets of this 
program during the course of the last four years. Specifically^ 
some of the educational agencies involved are: (1) all public 
schools within CESA 18^ (2) all Catholic schools operated by 
the Dominican Sister^ (3) all Lutheran elementary and secondary 
schools^, (4) the Prairie School ^ which is a private non- 
sectarian operation. 

Prior to the Title III program there was practically no 
dialogue between the leadership of the private schools^ other 
public schools in Southeastern Wisconsin^ and the Racine 
Unified School District. As a result of this program^ there 
has been intensive interaction and interchange as it would 
relate to ideas and experiences . In addition to this cross 
fertilization of ideas^ these groups have collectively been 
privileged to engage the outside consultant service of some 
outstanding educators in this country. This overriding 
program^ encompassing all schools^ school districts ^ and 
students in this large geographical area^ has been an outstand- 
ing strength of Title III. 

The broad participation and interest in the Racine Title 
III p/^ogram is documented by the enrollment we have had in 
our winter workshops . During the winter and spring of 1970^ 
we held our fourth workshop. If previous workshops served 
the needs of participants ^ it could be assumed that they 
would return^ and if they did noty they would not return. 
It is gratifying to report that the enrollment for this 
last IS-hour workshop was larger this year than ever^ and 
of the 539 enrolled^ 183 Were from Racine Unified^ 100 of 
them came from public schools in CESA 18^ 111 came from 
parochial schools, 10 of them from the Prairie School, 96 
from the Kenosha School District, and 39 of them from school 
districts outside of Southeastern Wisconsin, some of them as 
far as Stevens Point on occasion. 

There are many specific examples of impact this program 
has had on school districts in this particular area; some 
communications which give testimonials to this fact are in^ 
eluded in the Appendix, Pages 9^1 One specific example of the 
spin-off effect is that two Sisters from Milioaukee became a 
part of our workshop two years ago, then they were instrumental 
in getting all members of the St. Elizabeth School staff in 
Milwaukee to participate in the summer laboratory last summer. 
This in turn led to their introduction of the Multiunit concept. 

Another specific example is the repeated involvement of 
many staff members from Elkhom, Wisconsin^ in the Title III 
laboratories and workshops resulting in the extensive re-- 
organization of their schools and the establishment of many 
learning centers and resource centers in both their elementary 
and secondary programs. 
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Another example of impact as it would relate to visita- 
tion is that staff members from Victory School in Milwaukee 
visited the Racine program^ observed our schools in operation^ 
which led to inviting one of the Title III staff members to 
make a presentation to their staff. This in turn has led to 
the introduction ofSie Multiunit concept in the Victory School 
in Milwaukee this fall* 

The extensive involvement on the part of Kenosha staff 
members has led to many changes and innovations in their 
school system. This is highlighted by efforts to introduce 
team teaching in some of the elementary schools ^ and to a 
total commitment on the part of the Bose Elementary School, 
to the multiunit concept this fall. 

Needless to say, there are dozens of examples^ of spin-off 
such as this which could be identified but space in this 
report will not permit such detail. 

DISSEMINATION 



Dissemination activities of the Racine Title III program 
has surpassed any expectations we may have had at the outset 
of this grant. Specific examples of dissemination "spin-off 
are as follows: 

Minneapolis y Minn . 

Summery 1969 - Three administrators from the Minneapolis 

Public Schools attended the summer laboratory. 
Fall, 1969 - One elementary school experimented with 

team teaching on a semi -multiunit basis. 
- One of the junior high schools organized 

several teams and attempted to add some 

flexibility to the school organization. 
Summer^ 1970 - The Minneapolis School System will sponsor 

a summer laboratory patterned after the 

one in RAcine^ Wisconsin. 

Rosevi lie y Minneso ta 

Wintery 1968 - Director of Title III spoke to the 

Richfield School staff. 
Fally 1968 - One member of that staff transferred to 

the Rosevilley Minnesota schools. 
Fally 1969 - Member who transferred into the Roseville 

schools was instrumental in getting 

director of Title III to conduct a work-^ 

shop during pre^school in^^service training. 
Wintery 1970 - Two of the schools attempted modifications 

of the multiunit concept. 
Summery 19 70 - The Roseville School District is sponsoring 

a summer laboratory similar to the one 

conducted in Racine. 
Fally 1970 - Director of Instruction and several 

principals plan to introduce the 

multiunit approach to instruction. 



Chavles City^ Iowa 
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Winter^ 196 
Spring^ 196 

Fall^ 1968 



8 - Carload of Charles City staff visited Racine, 
8 - Another carload of visitors from Charles 
City J Iowa. 

- Several communications were sent between 
the Title III office and members of the 
Charles City staff. 
Summer J 1969 - Several staff members and administrators 
from Charles City attended the summer 
laboratory . 

Two schools introduced modification of 
the multiunit concept. 
The Charles City School System will 
sponsor a summer laboratory similar to 
the one conducted in Racine. 
Several e lementary schools hope to operate 
within the multiunit concept. 



Pally 1969 
Summer y 1970 

Fall. 1970 



Chicago Area 
Winter^ 1969 



Springy 19 70 

Springy 1970 
Summery 19 70 



• Title III staff members spoke to administra- 
tors group representing Chicago suburbs 
school systems. 

' Many groups from schools represented at 
Glen Ellyn Conference visited the Racine 
schools. 

• Title III staff invited again to individual 
schools to discuss flexibility in depth. 

^^-Services of Title III staff members to con^ 
duet workshops at several of these schools. 



Detroit^ Michigan 

Summery 1967 - Sister Emeliney Supervisor of Schools 

operated by Dominican SisterSy served as 

staff member in the Title III laboratory . 
Winter y 1967 - Several parochial schools in the Racine-- 

Milwaukee area attempted modifications of 

team teaching and the multiunit concept. 
Summery 1968 - Sister Emetine was instrumental in having 

Title III conduct an all-^day workshop for 

principals in the Pittsburg area. 
Summery 1968 - Sister Emeline repeated as q. staff member 

in the Title III laboratory . 
Springy 1969 - Title III staff invited to speak to 

principals of parochial schools in the 

Kaukaunay Wisconsin area. 
Summery 1969 - Title III staff invited to speak to 

parochial school principals in Evansville y 

Indiana area. 

Fally 1969 Title III staff invited to run an alUday 

workshop for all parochial school principals 
in the Detroit area. 

Winter-'Sp ring 

19 70 - Title III staff invited back repeatedly to 
run all-- day workshops set up by parochial 
school supervisors responsible for districts 
involving 10-30 parochial schools. 
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Summer, 1970 - Several more requests for workshops 
and conferences in parochial schools 
in this area. 



Tulsa^ Oklahoma 

Fall, 1966 - Principal from Eagle Grove^ Iowa heard 
Director speak in Fargo^ North Dakota. 

Summer y 196 7 - Principal from Eagle Grove ^ Iowa brought 
group of staff members from Eagle Grove 
to all-'day conference conducted by 
Title III staff members in Duluthy Minn. 

Fall^ 1968 - Eagle Grove staff introduced the Middle 
School entirely based on team teaching. 

Fally 1969 - This same principal Was employed as 

assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction in Tulsa^ Oklahoma schools. 

Fall, 1969 - Title III staff was invited to run an 

all^day workshop for all 150 principals in 
Tulsay Oklahoma. 

Winter^, 1970 - Title III staff invited to Tulsa^ Oklahoma 
to run an all-day workshop for staffs of 
three schools selcted to become experimental 
schools in Tulsa. 

Spring^ 19 70 - Title III staff invited to run an all^-day 
workshop for the University of Oklahoma 
Field Division in Lawtony Oklahoma. 



Iowa 

Fally 1S67 r Staff at Mason City y Iowa learned about 

innovation going on in RAcine and visited 
the Racine School System in that fall. 

Springy 1967 - Title III staff invited to Mason City ^ 
Iowa to conduct a 1/2 day workshop. 

Summery 1967 - Staff member from Racine Was invited to 
plan and operate a laboratory similar to 
the one being operated in Racine. 

School year 

1968^69 - Many school systems in the State of Iowa 
sent groups to visit the Mason City 
operation. 

Springy 1969 - Title III staff invited to run two hours 
of workshop at the State Convention for 
Superintendents at Okobojiy Iowa - lead 
given by a member of the Mason City staff. 

Summery 1969 - Several staff members and administrators 
from Mason City y Iowa attended the Racine 
Title III workshop. 

Fally 1969 - - Three schools attempted to introduce the 
multiunit concept. 

Fally 1969 - Title III staff invited to make presentation 
at a general session of the State Convention 
of Iowa School Board members and Super-- 
intendents - lead given by Mason City staff. 

Winter-'Spring-- Title III staff invited to conduct all-day 
1970 workshops with some 20 school systems in 

the State of Iowa - result of presentations 
Q at State Conventions . 
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Mason City^ Iowa 

July J 196? ~repre8entative from Mason City heard the 
Director speak at Duluthj Minn. 

Fallj 1967 - A carload of Mason City teachers 
visited Racine. 

Spring^ 1968- Title III staff was invited to conduct 
a five-hour workshop at Mason City. 

Summer^ 1966^ Title III Director arranged for resource 
person to help them conduct a summer 
laboratory similar to the one in Racine. 

Fallj 1968 - The ^^Multiunit" concept and other 

innovations were introduced in at least 
two Mason City elementary schools. 

Fally 1969 - Communities such as Latimer^ Lake Mills^ 
Sheldon^ lowa^ etc. ^ have implemented 
programs resulting from visits to 
Mason City and interactions with Mason 
Ci ty. 

Many other examples of dissemination spin-offs could be 
identified; however^ space does not permit such detail in this 
report. 

4 chart listing speaking engagements can be found on the 
next few pages. This chart identifies in more detail the 
extensivf>ness of the dissemination process as it mushroomed 
in the Racine Title III project. 

In addition to this chart and listing of speaking engagements 
samples of letters received from schools and school systems in- 
dicating the impact our program has had on other schools and schoo 
systems in other parts of the country is included in the Appendix, 
Pages 12-20 and 25-55. 

VISITATION PROGRAM . The wide-spread interest in the 
Racine Title III efforts can be substantiated by the very 
intense program of visitation conducted throujhout the year. 
Visitors have come from all parts of the country j and have made 
efforts such as traveling hundreds and even thousands of miles , and 
have been involved in expenses of lodging, meats, etc. Their 
efforts Would indicate that they are definitely coming to see what 
they consider to be an exemplary program in effort to gain as much 
insight and knowledge regarding potential information for their 
district as possible through a visitation. 

These visitations offer the opportunity for thse districts 
to observe and assess innovation practices in several of our 
Racine schools. Visitations usually follow an introduction to 
the concept by a speaking engagement or a workshop. Then, follow- 
ing a visitation, there is usually an effort for either in-depth 
workshop or consideration of implementing some of the changes 
observed. 

Extensiveness of these visits is shoWr: on the charts which 
follow, and sample '^Rsponse Forms^^ to visitation can be found in 
Appendix^ Pages 21-22. 



SERVICES RENDERED 
BY 

RACINE TITLE III PROJECT 
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ARIZONA 
phoenix 

CALIFORNIA 
San Diego 

COLORADO 
Denver 

INDIANA 

Evansville 
Gary 2 
Hammond 1 

IOWA 

Ankeny 2 
Arlington 1 
Cedar Falls 4 
Charles City 2 
Davenport 1 
Deoorah 1 
Des Moines 2 
Dubuque 2 
Esthervi lie 
Iowa City 
Lake Mills 
LeMars 
Maquoketa 
Mason City 
Newton 
Onawa 
Postville 1 
Sheldon 1 
Sibley 
Spirit Lake 
Tama 

West Union 

ILLINOIS 

Addison 1 

Chicago 6 

Clarendon Hills 1 
DeKalb 

Downers Grove 2 

Edwardsville 1 



Visited 
Racine 
Schools 
# Groups) 



Participated 
in Summer 
Laboratory 
(# Groups) 



In-Servi ce 

Workshop 
in Racine 
(if Groups) 



Title III 
Staff Spoke 
(Workshops ^ 
Seminars^ 
Speeches) 



1 
1 

1 (2 days) 



1 
2 
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Visited 
Racine 
Schools 

\# Groups) 



(Illinois - Cont.) 
Elgin 
Ev anston 
Freeport 
Glen Ellyn 
Highwood 
Jackson 
LaGvange 
Lake Forest 
Lake Zurich 
Libertyville 
Maywood 
Mundelein 
Oak Park 
Palatine 
Park Ridge 
Peoria 
Posen 

Prairie View 
River Forest 
Rock ford 
Waukegan 
Zion 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 

MARYLAND 

Garret County 

MICHIGAN 

Bi rminghan. 
Detroit 
Lansing 
Monroe 
Wyondotte 

MINNESOTA 
Audubon 
Chaska 
Circle Pines 
Duluth 

Granite Falls 
Hopkins 
Minneapolis 
Moorhead 
Owatona 
Richfield 
Rosemount 



1 
1 
2 
4 



1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 



Participated 

in Summer 
Laboratory 

(# Groups) 



1 
1 
4 



In-Service 

Workshop 
In Racine 

(# Groups) 



Title III 
Staff Spoke 
(Workshops ^ 
Seminars ^ 
Speeches) 



3h 



1 

1 

2 
1 



1 (2 days) 



1 
3 



2 
1 



1 
1 
1 

1 



5 
1 
1 
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Visited 

Racine 

Schools 

'# Groups 



Participated 

in Summer 
Laboratory 

i (i^ Groups) 



(Minnesota - Cont. ) 
Silver Bay 
Stap les 
St. Paul 
Willmar 
Winona 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha 

NEW YORK 
New York 

NEVADA 

Las Vegas 

NO RTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
Grand Forks Air 
Base 



OHIO ^ 

Cincinnati 

Newark 

Oregon 

Stuebenville 
Toledo 

OKLAHOMA 
Lawton 
Tulsa 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Danville 
Pittsburg 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brandon 
Brookings 
Harrisburg 
Mitchell 
Rapid City 
Red field 
Sioux Falls 
Vermillion 
Watertown 

TEXAS 

Houston 



1 
1 
3 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



In^Se rvice 
Workshop 
In Racine 

(# Groups) 



Title III 
Staff Spoke 
( Workshops J 
Seminars J 
Speeches) 
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1 (2 days) 
2 
1 



2 



1 
2 



2 
1 



1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 



(2 days) 





Viaiti-ed 

Raoine 

Schools 


Pavtioipated 

in Summer 
LaboTatoTy 


In-Service 

Workshop 
in Raoine 


Title III 
Staff Spoke 
(Workshops J 
Seminars J 
Sneeches ) 


Wisconsin 










A daws 


2 








Antigo 


1 








Basse tt 






2 






1 


1 




2 


Be loit 


2 








Brookfield 


5 






2 


Brooklyn 


1 








Brown Deer 


2 






2 


Burtinaton 




1 


2 


1 


Cedarburg 




1 


1 


1 


Chil'ton 


1 








Clintonvil le 


1 






1 


Columbus 




1 




1 


Cudahu 


1 


1 


2 






1 




1 




Delavan 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Dous man 


2 






1 


East Troii 


1 


1 




1 


Zkhom 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Elroy 


1 








Fond du Lao 


3 








Vox Lake 


1 








Fnx Poiy'T 


2 








Franklin 


2 


1 


1 


1 • 


Frankevilte 




1 


1 


1 


Galesvi lie 


1 








Genoa City 






2 




Green Bay 


4 


1 






Greenda le 


6 


1 


2 


2 


Hales Covner 


2 






1 


Havt foi ^ 




1 


1 


1 


<7 aokson 


1 








Janesvi lie 


3 


1 


1 




Jefferson 








1 


Kakauno 








1 


Kenosha 


27 


2 


2 


1 


Keshetio 


1 


1 




1 


Kimberl/ 


1 








Lake GcveVa 




1 




2 


La Crossp 


1 






2 


LannoTL 


1 








Loyal 


1 








Lena 








1 


Luxemburg 








1 


Madisov 


7 


1 




5 


MeFarland 


1 










2 








Menomonee Fatli 


: 1 




1 


1 


Milwaukee 


32 


1 




11 
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Wauwatca 




2 
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1 




2 








West l^<:nd 










Whit(^ii*'.fi Bay 


3 


1 






Wi Imo t 
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i 




Wate rfo."'^' 




1 




2 


IVOriewQ ^ 


7 
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ors 
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from xarious 










parts of Japa.'^^ 


1 








NEW ZEALAND 










Auckland 






1 
( 

1 





3 



Visited 

Racine 

Schools 



Participated 

in Summer 
Laboratory 



In-'Service 

Workshop 
in Racine 



Title III 
Staff Spoke 
(Workshops J 
Seminars ^ 
Speeches) 
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ENGLAND 
London 



SWEDEN 



From various 
parts of 
Sweden 



OTHER AREA S 
From: 
Australia 
India 
Thai land 
Taiwan 
Canada 
So. America 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS, WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 

HANDLED BY 
TITLE III STAFF DURING RECENT MONTHS 

Ra oi ne , Wi 8 cons in 

JANUARY 1969 
Neenah, P/is. - all staff (1/2 day) 

South Milicaukee, Wis. - Elem,, Admin, and Central Office 

Staff (1/2 day) 
Elkhorn, Wis. - all staff (all day) 
!4i tohe II Jr. High ( Racine ) - all s taff ( Speaker) 
Oshkosh, Wis. - all staff Institute Day (all day) 
Columbus, Wis. - all staff (1/2 day) 
Highwood^Highland Parkj III. - all staff (all day) 
Horlick High School (Racine) - all staff (3 hours) 

FEBRUARY 

Brown Deer, Wis. - all staff Workshop (all day) 

Lake Shore Curriculum Council, University of Wis .-iHlwaukee (Speake 
Junior League - Racine (Speaker) 

Jerstad Jr. High - (Racine) - all staff (3 hours) 
Kakauna, Wis. - all staff (1/2 day) 

loiL-a State University - Iowa State Ed. Assn. Conf. at Ames (3 hrs . ) 
Kiwanis Club - ( Racine ) ( Speaker) 
Women^s Club - (Racine) (Speaker) 
Knapp School P.T.A. (Racine) (Speaker) 
Hood's Crep^k School P.T.A. (Racine) (Speaker) 

MARCH 

Hales Corners, Wis. - all staff (3 hours) 
Staples, Minn. - all staff (2 days) 
Brown Deer, Wis. - Workshop (3 hours) 
Hartford, Wis. -all staff (4 hours) 

APRIL 

North St. Paul, Minn. - Maplewood Schools - all staff (all day) 
St. John's Lutheran School parents (Racine) (Speaker) 
Mineral Point, Wis. - all staff (1/2 day) 
Crestview School P.T.A. (Racine) (Speaker) 

Huron, So. Dak. - Dept. of Education staff members from colleges 

-and universities in So. Dak. (two-day workshop) 
Hartford, Wis. - all staff (Speaker) 

MAY 

Cedarburg , Wis. • PTA ( Speaker) 
Baraboo, Wis. - all staff (Speaker) 

St. Elizabeth School, Milwaukee - Key administrators and staff 

(Speaker) 



JV}1E 



- Spirit Lake^ Iowa - State Superintendents of Iowa Conf. 

- Shorewood Schools, Milwaukee - Staff wcrkahops (two 1/2 day sessions: 

- Optimist Club (Racine) (Speaker) 



JULY 



- Pittsburg ^ Pa. - 150 parochial school administrators (all day) 

- Kiwanis Club - (Racine) (Speaker) 

- La Crosse^ Wis. - University of Wis. workshop (1/2 day) 

- Kei osha^ Wis. - Principals and Bd. of Education (Speaker) 



AUGUST 



- Vermillion^ So. Dak. - all staff (all day) 

Wabertown^ So. Dak. - conference for 200 university personnel in 

teacher education (2 days) 

- Madison^ So. Dak. - all staff (all day) 
" West Union J Iowa - all staff (1 day) 

" Evansville^ Indiana - 120 parochial school administrators (2 days) 

- Decorakj Iowa - all staff (1/2 day) 

- St. Pauly Minn. - all staff -'-r Roseville schools (1/2 day) 



SEPTEMBER 



- LeMarSj Iowa - all staff (all day) 

- Sheldon J Iowa - all staff (all day) 

- Franklin^ Wis. - Wisconsin elementary principals and PTA 

- Delavan^ Wis. - all staff workshop (two 2'^hour sessions) 

- Whitewater University - students and staff in teacher education 

- Franksville^ Wis. School P.T.A. (Speaker) (Speaker 

- Wisconsin Council for United Action 



OCTOBER 



- Charles City^ Iowa - all staff (2 days) 

- Garrett County^ Maryland « 162 involved in Charrette (3 days) 

- Stevens Pointy Wis. - administrators and key staff (1 day) 

- Sioux Falls^ So. Dak. (So. Dak. State Teachers Convention (Speaker) 

- Greendale^ Wis. - all elementary staff (1/2 day) 

- Harrisburg J So. Dak. - all staff (1 day) 

- Brandon^ So. Dak. « all staff (1 day) 

- Delavan^ Wis. - all staff workshop (three 2^hour sessions) 

- St. Pius School^ M^'lwaukee (Speaker for parent group) 

- Brookings ^ So. Dak. - all staff (1 day) 

- Lake Geneva^ Wis. ~ all staff in Big Foot District (1 day) 

- Minneapolis ^ Minn. - consultant to key administrative staff and 

teachers (1 day) 



NOVEMBER 
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- Jefferson^ Wis. - all staff (Speaker 

- Sibley J Iowa - all staff (1 day) 

- Convention for Iowa School Boards and Superintendents - Des Moines 

- Racine^ Wis. CESA 18 Agency (Speaker) 

- TulsCj Oklahoma - all administrators (1 day) 

- Libertyville ^ III. - all staff (Speaker) 
9^. " Delavan^ Wis. - all staff workshop (Two 2-hr. sessions) 



DECEMBER 
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Detroit^ Michigan - administrators of parochial schools (1 day) 

- Racine Board of Education Office ("Citizen Group I'eeting) speaker 

JANUARY, 19 70 

- Ticin Lakes J Wisconsin - all day (Speaker) 
Estherville^ loua - all staff (1 day) 

- Spirit Lake^ Iowa - all staff (1 day) 

- Tama^ Iowa - all staff (2 day) 

- Wisconsin School Boards and Superintendents Conv, (Speaker ) 

- Tulsa. Okla. - Key Staff (7 day) 

- Rapia City ^ South Dakota - (regional Conference) (Speaker) 

- Cedar Rapids j, Iowa (1 day) 

FEBRUARY 

- Union Grove ^Wisconsin - all staff (1 day) 

- Whitewater University - (Teacher Ed.) students Staff (2 hour^) 

- Twin Lakes jl/is. (evening) 

- Chaska^ flinn. - all staff ( day) 

- Rosemount, tHnn.-all staff i 2 day) 

- Greenda le . Wis . -all secondary s taff (1/2 day ) 

- Lake Geneva^ Wis. - all staff (2/3 day) 

- Walker Ft. lliddle School - iJilwaukee (Consultant - 1/2 day) 

- Water ford. Wis. - all staff (2/2 day) 

- Downers Grove^ III. (all staff 2/2 day) 

- Institute Day (Racine) - (Speaker) 

- Birmingharrij Michigan (2 day) 

- Moorhead^ iHnn. Seminar (2 day) 

- hlason City ^ Iowa (2 day) 

- Minneapolis^ llinn. - Seminar (all day) 

- Randall Consolidated School District - (Speaker) 

MARCH 

- Yorkton;, Saskatchewan^ Canada - Regional Convention (Speaker) 

- Canora^ Saskatchewan^ Canada - " " 

- Caddy Vista School P.T.A. (Raciyie) - (Speaker) 

- Monroe:, Michigan - workshop (2 day) 

- East Troy. Wisconsin (Speaker) 

- Fort Washington^ Wisconsin FT A - (Speaker) 

- Willmary Minnesota ( 2 day) 

" Denver^, Colorado - Seminar (2 day) 

- Omaha^ (Nebraska - Sewinar (2 day) 

- Lawton^ OKiahoma (2 day) 

APRIL 

" State F.T.A. Convention - Milwaukee (Speaker) 
Lake Mills. Iowa (2 day) 

- Fargo ^ tiorth Dakota - workshop (2 days) 

- Marquoketa^, Iowa ( 2 day) 

- Circle Fines ^ Minn . Seminar ( 2 day ) 

- Detroit:^ Michigan (2 day) 

- New ton J Iowa ( 2 day) 

- Fhoenix, Arizona - Se Hnar (2 day) 

- Las Vegas ^ Nebraska - Seminar (2 day) 
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Redfieidj South Dakota (S.D.Elem. Prin. Assoc^ Conv) O^peaker ^ 

Workshop) 

Walker Point iHddle School ^ tHlwaukee (Consultant) 
Detroit^ Hi chigan (1 day ) 
Wyondotte^ lliahigan (1 day) 
Monroe y iiiahigan (1 day) 
Milwaukee ^ Wisconsin (Speaker) 

JUNE 

i'litchelly South Dakota - (1 day) 
FargOj North Dakota - (1 day) 
Stuebenville ^ Ohio - (1 day) 
Madison^ Wisconsin - (1 day) 

AUGUST 

Luxemburg^ Wisconsin - workshop (1 day) 

Onawa^ Iowa - workshop (1 day) 

Owatona^ Minnesota - workshop (1 day) 

Stillwater^ 'Hnn. - workshop (1 day) 

Detroit^ rlichigan - workshov (1 day) 

SEPTEMBER 

Audubon^ Iowa (Tri-County Institute ) - Speaker 

Catholic Teachers Convention - llilwaukee ^ Wis^ (Speaker) 

OCTOBER 

Elgin,, Illinois - (speak at convention of 900 teachers ) 



SPEA KING ENGAGEMENTS 0^ DIRECTOR 
AT 

STATE , REGI ONAL AND NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

National Association of Elem. School Principals , Houston Texas 

Minnesota Education Association - Mpls. (Sectional Speaker) 1968 

Minnesota Education Association - Mpls. (Dinner Speaker) 1970 

Iowa Association of School Boards - Des Moins , Iowa 

South Dakota Education Associate ^ - Sioux Falls , South Dakota 

Wis consin Assoc. of Jr. High School Principals - Racine 

Wisconsin Assoc. of Elem. Principals - La Crosse^ Wis. 

Wis consin Assoc. of Secondary Principals - Madison^ Wisconsin 

Wis consin Assoc. of School Boards - Milwaukee 

Wis consin P .T . A. Association - Mi Iwaukee 

Wisconsin Assoc. of Classroom Teachers - Milwaukee 

South Dakota Assoc. of Elem. Principals - ^Htchell^ S.D. 

Midwest Regional Conf. of Jr. High Principals - La Crosse^ Wis. 

Regional Conventions in Saskatchewan ^ Canada ( 2 davs) 

National Education Assoc. Regional Conference - iHnneapolis 

Catholic Teachers Convention ^ Hi Iwaukee 

South Dakota Regional Convention for Teachers - Ravid City 
National Meeting of Title III Directors - San Diego^ Calif. 
Convention of Lutheran Schools in Chicago area - Elgin^ III. 



40. 

piSSEMINATIOH ACTIVITY . A final criteria which might he 
used m declaring the success of this particular program would 
he related to the extensiveness with which speaking engagements 
and workshops are requested. Dissemination for this program 
started from nothing more than an idea and a service well 
rende/'ed. The program did not start with involvement of the 
university or the identify of a national figure, hut rather 
school districts J conferences, and conventions were interes ted 
enough in things going on in Racine and the way these things 
were px^esented to produce extensive demands for such services. 



PHASING OUT OF FEDERAL FUNDING 

Many ideas and concepts dealt with in the Racine Title III 
program have been further developed and will be propagated by 
the joint efforts of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin Research and DeV3lopment Center, and 
the Kettering Foundation, better known as I/D/E/A. Through 
this collective effort most of the materials and human resources 
will be provided to help schools within Racine and throughout 
Wisconsin implement this multiunit concept. 

It should also he noted at this point that many schools 
and school systems throughout the country will be running 
laboratories which have been patterned after the Racine Title III 
laboratory. Examples of these could be found this summer in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis , Rosevilley in Minnesota; Fargo, North Dakota; 
Watertown, South Dakota; Charles City, Mason City, and Des Moines 
in Iowa; Stuebenville , Ohio; Madison, Wisconsin; Detroit, 
Michigan; etc. 

The need for workshops, seminars and laboratories became so 
evident to the Title III staff members that it has led to 
participation in a consultant firm which will offer these kinds 
of services to schools and school systems throughout the United 
States on a business basis. Brochures identifying programs 
being sponsored by Educational Consulting Associates ^ Inc., which 
are patterned after the Racine Title III program, can be found 
in the Appendix, Pages 56-5 7. 

It is somewhat regretable that it is impossible to conduct 
the same kind of laboratory in Racine which was conducted under 
the sponsorship of Title III during the last four summers; however, 
the Racine School System finds itself in a very difficult 
budgetary problem at the moment, and the Administration does 
not believe that it would be wise, at a time of dire need for 
classrooms , to increase the budget to carry such a laboratory. 
It is quite likely that the laboratory has had its '^saturation 
impact'^ on the Racine School System and staff, and that any 
continuing effort of similar services might well be located in 
other geographical locations throughout the country. Furthermore, 
the Board of Education was somewhat reluctant to consider this 
kind of funding because the program was serving many more 
participants outside of this school system than in the school 
Q district. 

ERIC 



Many people trained and involved in the Racine Title III 
laboratory will he key staff members in some of the other 
laboratories scheduled throughout the country; therefore still 
- another spin-off impact of this program can be identified. 

It should be said in conclusion that the Federal funds 
channeled into this Title III project have produced exciting 
and stimulating opportunities for literally hundreds andj 
considering the spin-off^ thousands of staff members during 
the course of these four years. It should also be said that 
some 4^000 students have benefitted from the enrichment 
activities provided during the time of the laboratories . 
Consequently J it becomes very difficult to assess the thrust 
for improvement of public and private education created by 
these funds. Time only will tell whether or not the innovations 
and practices introduced to schools and school systems through 
this program will upgrade measurably the quality of education 
provided for individual students in those school settings . 

Though this conclusion will have to wait for much more 
conclusive data^ it can be said that staff members in schools 
and school systems have been motivated to carefully look at 
themselves ^ assess the eudcational practices going on in those 
settings ^ and then have attempted to introduce new practices 
as a result of being influenced by the Racine Title III Program. 
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APPENDIX INDEX 

STAFF DIFFERENTIATION MATERIALS Paqea 

Racine procedure in applying ^^Staff Ratio .... 1-2 

Calculation sheets for Racine Ratio 3-4 

5 different staffing designs using Ratio 5-5 

Sequence log in introducing "Unique Staff 

Differentiation Design" at Gifford Jr. U.S. . . 7-5 

SAMPLE "RESPONSE" COMMUNICATIONS 

Letters from school districts in Southeastern 

Wisconsin 

Letters showing impact of program in schools 
and school systems in a largev geographical 
area ^2-15 

Letters of response to Summer Laboratory 19-20 

ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS - Samples 

"Evaluation of Visitation" feedback forms filled 

in by all visitors 21^22 

"Evaluation" feedback forms filled in by partici- 
pants at close of workshops conducted by Title 

III Staff 2Z-24 

LABORATORY PROGRAMS 

"Summer 1969 Laboratory to Re-educate Teaching 

Staff" guidelines booklet 25-45 

Booklet describing "Special Purpose" workshop 

for Administrative and Supervisory Personnel . . 49''55 

EC A ''OUTGROWTH" PROGRAMS ^ Denver .Colorado 

Brochure on "National Staff Development Center" 

in Denver. Colorado 56 

Brochure describing "Regional Seminar Series" to 

be offered in cities throughout the U.S.A. ... 57 
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1 .ec Sohoc/i DI;;t.riot No. X of Racins:: v'/rAinr.y 



I. r:espons:'fc:J.ity for l^l^'itGT^u^ry 2-:5booX /iJ.afr"?rig Jbii^-n- 

A» The bididirtg priacioal. conf^rz-inr i-rl'ih his L^x'cf.'^ssi.or;.-^? st^^f , 
sh£jj bc> voB^omi'tSl^ for a-e? ^iopl.ig c5te:?fin.g plan to C6r.:f cvt 

'tg the. 'hr:rxr& of i:Vrat3atio?) ( 

3.ccc*.rc vdwh Board SSuc^^iiUo polif?i'aHJ. 

C, kil n}.f^^^rxiy:x^f 3ofeoo;ia ctfesl?; tc-Svv.^* th^ daaSrict; ^itppro'^rm cv^i^ic-uZ^i^i 

* 

iK Tr.c crgai-^lzi^.tiorii?.! p?.g^jQ uhi^Jj. net i-x/^o^k?, tht> '''cost" dt3ter3'i3.nGd bv 
•fcho pvp51 eiir-olLln^nf: and thc^ 36t<:'iUi^]:ftd district rntio, 



IX. Barie for Jyjzez*'^m±Qii Srax^xbrnrA 

aiie.ffirig Is a3JottGd to the cohoolG, 

B* ^ 'ceiitE^iv^s stafi'fjig yAe.n for eacrs el?:j;iS^Btary ^:?chooA sJ-^Il be 
GstabMsiisd hi Gpri^ig of t'm pxocedxjciz baiisd the a^- 
tioipaL';jf5 October c^ollment. ^acrc^^&x^ 6dj us tsh-nibs fliitll 
rurside ii^. October ico.d J&^^iu^a^, 

nximher of ehi^Jr^^ iv/uroll^' o?i^ through ptx^ plu?) tiv 

?iU'i2bGr of K:ltidei*gart^'r. ckildreu AXri&^d two. C>jiJ«±r€-ri hi 
classics and other sr>©cit^il educudion clas^jes f;hali not be cojunted 
tn the bnlldlng total. 



0 value oj" 
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sh'ill be ass'-gnec^ s ^^mIu^ of ^,4-^ 

vS'rr^^.'ioh t'-arhsr* and *;^^iicher^ of ijpacifii C'duca^ion v^^^Bses ^ri^ii not 

K, In uoterr-fnlvig ^taff ztiiotoiOTx;;, a:il dGC'Lrc.Ci ?r?ucfcions ch-xll 'be 

rounded off to t?i4) near*)2t half^ - 



IV. Tlie Ratio 

/w The pupil-teacher ratio for the Unified Schoo] District shai.l be 

•cha comparison of chiidreif in th© district to the staff ^r/ipXoyed 
to help teaich those childi-en. 

B, Tlie x^atic for cuter^city schools? and couaty schools shaltl be 26*8 



The ratio fox* iAst>r-city srnoo'U :3aal2. ijnpleiuanted ovf^r a two- 
yeax' period foHous: 

No iBTisr^city s^;h:>Dl ghsO-l ^la-^^o over a i/.2 to 1 

ratio. 

GchoclG yi'>,h a ra^io l-^c^s t'a^^ 19 tc i shall vori: out, staff- 
ing plG^a to bring tb-a ratio up tc that levels Wowser , 

this propo.^alj r:0 l-'n^i^-olty school shall los<^r projieot 
Uoi: staff pa:ld through di. j^i,;t Fvxiie, 

These ratios are exclv^^ive of fodoral funda, 

l*vt^5::::i2lZQ '^^^J 5*atio for all ii"jni^r-city schools s>i;^li 
19 vc: 1., a3f:cliV3ive of federal ^luidsc 



V. Thn Ratio and Federally Sbroloyed Staff 

Ac These ratios aluoli not inoludtj wt.^ff hired vith x'ederaj. T\mdo or 
funds from othar aoui'ces. Thsv r<3pre(?snu only the effort of tho 
Unlfiyd Jicbool District, 

hu Tho Unified School District do^a x^ot nece^sarilly comtsit 3ta8lf to 
the tjoritinvAtion of special programs reqtdrixig additionr?! f^taff, 
In tho oveiit that those funds ax*^ terjain^atedt 
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SCHOOL 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 



DATE 

CALCULATION SHEET 
FOR 

STAFF UTILIZATION PLANNING 
(Other Than Multi-Unit Schools) 





K 


1st 
Gr. 


2nd 
Gr. 


3rd 
Gr. 


4th 
Gr. 


5th 
Gr. 


6th 
Gr. 


TOTAL 
No. 


TOTAL 
VALUE 


^ ot iituaents 




















# of Classrooms 


















p 


Teachers 




















Aides 





























































Sub Total 



Special Staff 




I Staff Uti Mzation 1 






1 Surm^ary 1 


# KIND 


VALUE 




# KIND 


VALUE \ 


Art 






1 Teachers 




Music 






1 Aides 




Phy. Ed. 






Instr, Secy. 




Gen. Resource 






1 Librarian 




Rem. Reading 






Soecial Staff 




Helping Teacher 




















Sub Total 






Total 















Rail OS - Outer city schools 26.8 to I 
- Inner city schools 19 to I 

Formu I a 

(# Of Students In (Ratio) (# of staff a I localedT 

grades 1-6+1/2 of K) 



SOMF pnSF^IBLE'ST/^FPIN^^ PLAf'^^ appendix 
V'HFM APPLYING ' 
SYSTP-1-'''IPF RATin 



Racine / ''i scons in 
April, 1968 



C ondition ?! 

1. School k'ith total enrolltient of 7nn students (100 kinpergaptem) 

LEAVING A STAFF ALLOCATIOM BASED ON 650 STUPFmTS IN THF 

building at any given time. 

2. Twenty-four staff mempep allocation at ratio of 26.8 stupfnts 
per full-time ppofessional staff or fquivalent. 



SCHOOL A (700 STUD?^'Ts) 





Principal 






i 


Secretary 






1 


Librarian 


1 




2J 


Teachers 


22 






PxEMEDIAL RdG. 


1 






TOTAL 


2i\ 





SCHOOL B (700 Students) 



r 

1 


pRIilCIPAL 






1 


Secretary 






1 


Librarian 


1 




20 


Teachers 






1 


Aide 








SPECIAL 






1 


Science 




.5 


1 


Art 




.5 


1 


Husic 




,5 


1 


Helping Teacher 


1 






TOTAL 


23 


.9 



SCHOOL C (7^n ^tuofnts) 




1 
1 
1 
i 



1 
1 
1 



1 
5 
2 



1 

5 
2 



1 
5 
2 



ore Si 

Principal 
Secretary 
Librarian 
Instr. ?^ecy. 

Unit .A (100 St.) 

,"GFS t)-6 

Unit Leader 
Teacher 
Aide 

'^GES (^-7-8 
Unit Leader 
Teachers 
Aides 

L- n it C JgOy St.) 
Agfs 8-9-10 

1!nit Leader 
Teachers 
Aides 



I 'nit Leader 

Teachers 

Aides 

TOTAL 



.) 



.8 



.8 



.8 



SCHOOL D (700 Students) 





Core Staff 






1 

1 


rRINCIPAL 






1 

1 


QcrocTAov 






1 


Librarian 


1 




1 

X 






h 




Unit A (100 St.) 
Ages l>-b 






1 


Unit Leader 


1 




1 


Teacher 


1 




1 


Aide 








UNIT D V.ZoU oil ^ 








flrcc F-y-R 
HGES C~/""0 






1 


Unit Leader 


1 




6 


Teachers 


6 




1 


Aide 








umit r (?nn ^t ) 








i-GES o-y-iJ 






1 


Unit Leader 


1 




5 


Teachers 


5 




1 


Aide 








Unit D (200 St,) 








Ages 10-11-12 






1 


Unit Leader 


1 




5 


Teachers 


5 




1 


Aide 








TOTAL 

1 


j2i} 
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SCHOOL E ^y'^o cjupfnts) 







Core ^taff 








1 


Principal 








1 


Secrftapy 








1 




1 
1 






i 


Instr. Sfcy, 










iImit a (mo St.: 










'^gfs 5-6 








1 


Unit Lfadep 


1 








I r ALnr r 


1 

J. 








Unit B (7.^0 <^t. 


















1 


Unit Leader 


1 






5 


Teachfrs 








1 


Aide 










I'm IT C (7^^ ^t/ 










A/~ce P_Q_in 
.'RF.S o~^~l 1 








1 


Unit Leader 


1 






5 


Teachers 


5 






1 


Aide 




.4 






IImit D COO ?t. 










Agfs 10-11-1? 








1 


Unit Leader 


1 






C 










1 


Aide 




/• 

1 






Special ^ta.ff 








1 


Act 




.5 




1 


"usic 




.5 




1 


Phv. Fd. 




.5 










.3 



APPEjlTX 

CEQUFJICE LOG 7 
Oil 

i:J?HODJfCIlJG ^TTAFF DIPPEpLUTiATICr,^^ 



GTFFOPD dP. //J 67. rCliOOL 
TO: Interco tod rcn^cnncl 

FROM: Gifford Fighth Cva^i H-i-^ henat 'rr Tcm- 
FE: Lxpcrincnt In F^' f^^r^ r^r nl' ni^ ' FLaffin^j 

DAlTES and reports on MEETINGS: 

2/27/70 Presented proposal to Mr. Kirohner Positive 

reaction 

2/28/70 Sent copies of proposal to: 

John Aceto (Math Consultant) 

Lloyd Johansen (Title III Director) 

Bill Coulter (Pro fessor^ friend, Dominican College) 

Harris Russell (Assistant Superintendent) 

3/S/70 Sent letter to Dr. Eduar ' Pino (Cherry Creek Schools) 

3/18/70 Meeting with Russell, Aceto ^ Johansen^ Kirchner 

Positive reaction 
3/19/70 Sent copy to: Mr. Walter Stenavich (Personnel Dir.) 

Dr. John Gunning ( Superintendent) 
3/20/70 Received reply from Dr. Pino Directive to contact 

Mr. Milt Schmidt^ Director of Teacher 

Education Project^ Cherry Creek Schools 
4/8/70 Sent proposal to Dominican College: 

Sister Delores Enderle 

Sister Agnes Rose Kokke 
4/10/70 Conversation with Robert Gomoll^ State Assistant 

Superiyitcndent of Schools^ Jr. High Director. 
4/10-70 Telephone conversation with Sister Delores — - 

'"ositive reaction 
4/14/70 Meeting with Sisters Delores and Agens Rose 

expressed possibility of getting interns from 

Dominican 

4/28/70 Meeting with candidates: McGrath, Datlaf, VanBonaegon 
acc ex)t 0 d 

5/1/70 Telephone aonvevsation with Milt Sahmidt (Cherry Creek 
Sahoolo) 

S/4/70 Senior Intern, Kabhtj MoGvath, arrived to observe _ 

and prepare for fall term. Kathy tc 
spending the entire month of May with us 
5/18/70 Sent reports to Kiohncr, hoeto. Gunning, Rusccll, 

Johansen, Stenaviah, Sister Dclovoc, Sister Agnes 
Rose, Pino, Schmidt, Gomoll. 
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'Jcnior Tcaohcr (Intern) 
Junior TeaCfiev 
Junior Teacher 
'I'jacher Aide 



FUTURE PLAINS 

1. Jvj will approach Carthage College in order to fill vacancies 
second oemester. 

2. Sisters Delores and Agnes Pose will meet with us to outline 
curriculum for junior teachers . 

3. The state intern program has y at this time^ double-staffed 
our positions for interns. Thic will have to be cleared up 
soon. 

4* We will work with Mr* Kirchner to clarify and fill the 

teacher aide position as well as establish a time schedule 
for her. 



SUMMARY 

We are pleased with the enthusiastic suport we have 
received from our administrative personnel and Dominican 
College. We have filled four of the six positions available 
with Dominican College sti dents. Dominica. ^olLege does not 
have a large enrollment ^ thus we are planm).j to contact 
Carthage College to fill the two vacancies left in the plan. 
These positions will be filled ih early fall. 

The experiment t'^ moving far bt md our original 
expectations . Initially y we had noi anticipated filling 
the senior positions with students at Dominican. One of 
the senior students is currently working in our team^ in 
preparation for the fall semester. The second semester 
senior student will be a junior teacher fall semester. This 
moves our model one year ahead of its original plan and will 
give us excellent opportunities to evaluate the program in 
its first year. 



}'ai h]i yc^JraLh Pnr''arn Lo t , a; 

^^ar' ar'^ ^'^ t in f 

Ja/'p I r:^ D( I in (ion 




UNION HIGH SCHOOL 



078 2434 



Union Grove, Wisconsin 



078 243S 




DRCNCOS 



ForHie Best In Education 



DERRICK WEST, PRESIDENT 



CARL NlSfTN. DIRECTOR 



JAME<? HIGMLArir:). fi -iM WiTn Kt on 



LYNN JAN?ON, Dj«£C^OR 



PARI. VrR H'jflKrR PP N ''AL 



PETTR BRAZON CuCRK 



I r*^) Kf rr ^ HtT/ A' 



February U , 1970 



Mr. Lloyd Johansen 
Title III Director 
1032 Grand Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 



cear Lloyd: 

Again wo find ourselves in your debt for a truly outstanding educational 
program. "Great I"; "Unbelievably goodl"; "The best we've ever had;"; 
"Lot's have more inservlce programs like that onel" Those are some of 
the comments that ve have heard following your presentation. Tnese came 
from teachers, from board members, from parents and from students. 1 can 
safely say that the Februar\' 2nd workshop was the best received of any 
that we have had since I have been in this district. 

Attached you will find a compilation of the problems and solutions listed 
in the closing exercise Monday night. As you predicted these are very 
interesting. In some cases they indicate a surprising awareness of our 
problems. In some other cases the opposite is true. In both, however. 
It required people to think, in depth, about the problems and possible 
solutions. It was necessary for me to condense and combine many of the 
individual items. This results in quite a loss of "flavor" from the ori- 
ginals, bvt it is still quite revealing. I'll be glad to send you the 
originals if you should wish. 

Once again, Lloyd, ''Thank you" for a job expertly done. Although I know 
that many thousands of people have been reached by your Title III project, 
it is still very unfortunate that it must be terminated. Education badly 
needs the freshness that your approach provides. Although I know that 
you will continue to espouse these concepts, without the assistance of the 
federal funds, fewer people will receive the benefit. 

Please accept my very warm personal good wishes in whatever new endeavor 
that you find yourself- If I can help in an:A^ay at anytime you need only 
call. 



truly yours , 




JH/rb 



W'Vi 1-1 U-( WISCONSIN • (i Nil. KOI- CiKOWIii 
rcbruarv 24, 3970 




Mr. Lloyd K, Johansen 
2230 Northwestern Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53A0A 

Dear Mr. Johansen: 

On behalf of the Waterford Elementary staff and adnlnis- 
t ration J I want to thank you again for the stiipulatlng 
and inspiring presentation v/e shared with you last Fri- 
day. The teachers unaninously (except reading specialist) 
agreed that this was the most outstanding and useful 
in-service day that we have had in years . 

I would like to add niy own personal appreciation for 
your services. Hopefully we can now begin to bring 
about some changes that are long overdue out here in 
the hinterland. 

Sincere ly , 



HEMAN J. BROS SARD 
Administrator 



HB:ar 
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November , J 969 



Mr. Lloyd W. Johansen, Director 
Racine Title III Program 
1032 Grand Avenue 
Racine f Wisconsin 53403 

Dear Lloyd: 

Permit me this means and opportunity to most sincerely 
thank you for your untiring effort and dedication in making the 
CESA 18 Administrator's Seminar on November 17-18, 1969 an out- 
standing success. 

In addition to my personal commendation I convey to you 
the grateful sentiments of every participant. 

You and your resource staff have contributed greatly to 
the professional growth of these people. They are appreciative 
of your contribution. 

Please acknowledge our appreciation to your capable 
secretary for her help and cooperation. 

Thanks again i 



Sincerely , 




Steve Edl, Coordinator 

Cooperative Educational Service Agency 18 

SE:vw 
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BELLE AIRE SCHOOL 



HHlc Aire I unc 
I)()\\nci<: (iiovc. Illinois 60515 



Office of the Principal 



woodland 8-5454 



IITo Lloyd Johansen, Director 
Racine Title III Program 
]032 Grand Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin ^3h03 

Dear Mr. Johansen: 

Thank you for a tremendous keynote speech on 
February 2Sl 

Your contribution to our Annual VJorkshop was 
the "xs^hipncd cream on the cake"» 

I certainly couldn't have asked for a better 
culminating activity to the day's program. 

Thank you a^^ain. 

Sincerely, 




Ronald F. ilale, 
Vice-President 
D E S P A 
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TULSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

ornCK OK Til K SLPKKlVJ KXnKXT 



V( f Schools 



January 30, 1970 



Mr. Lloyd Johansen 
Director, Titlo III Project 
1032 Grand Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53403 

Dear Lloyd: 

Jf. was a pleasure having you in Tulsa again. I have heard 
nothinj^ but favorable comments fron the participants in the workshop. 
I an) qnitf: r>ure lI was a very valuable and profitable experience 
for thrn. Your presentation commands a great deal of confidence 
froT. those hear it. 

A'.aii' J apolo^/Lro for not making it possible for you to 
catch vo«M ila^^^'- olano. I nope the delay did not inconvenience 

you toe Mi ^nd yoM arrived home safely. 

• nm -nciorin'^, a slide of the Education Service Center. It 
is not a n< ' one hut ncv; ci'^r, are being made and we will 

j^enci yo!, ^ • - > t -i^v arc rcad^* but this one uill give you one per- 
sp^•ctj^•^^ - ^ .i.jidin^. Alro, enrlor^cd rro the evaluations made by 
t:lH t ;r. nan' r. in tht' w^orkshop. They are n;ost complimentary and are 
' N M\c treniondoiis job which you did. 

war. ni rc seeing you again and we shall look forward to our 

next enco n t< r . 

Sincerely yours, 




G. Blaine Smith, Asst. Administrative 

r.Tx^r^'^^^P Director for Secondary Schools 



APl-hhUlA 
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«USSELL MEDIN, President 



Alcona 
Comimintttj ^cluiol Histrid 



OTTO 8 LAING. Superintendent 



ROBERT BLACK. Vice President 



PRINCIPALS 

ELGIN ALLtN, 5r High 

GLENN CHALLY, Jr High 

MRS MARGARET BERINGER, Elem 

>VALTER McBRlOE, Elcm 

^ARS FERN STANTO^J, Uem. 

CECIL WATTERMANN. Vem. 



V,RS RUTH BAY 
OHN CLAUDE 

^ICK KUECkER 
ACK LIMBAUGH 



v>RS JUDY THORESON 




Alrtona. ifotim - .lU.iIl 
January 2$, 1970 



Mr* Lloyd Johansen 
Racine Public Schools 
Racine^ Wisconsin 

Dear Mr* Johansen 

Please allow we a belated thank you for a job veil done* Our faculty are 
still buzzing with exciten»nt and discussions following your visit with us* 

Vb delayed the opening of school last Tuesday tmtil 10:li5 with the hopes that 
we might capture some of the enthusiasm with co^mnittee meetings on course 
structure and requests for priorities for tlie new curriculum and building* 

As we plan our programs and are asking for time to be in the resource center 
and with our students, we realize that thei^ is a great deal of cooperation 
that must be dealt with before we can fimction as a 'teara^* As one of the 
faculty so aptly put it~we were on top of cloud nine after the gentleman 
from Wisconsin was here, now we must face reality in working together toward 
iriiat is best for all of us* There was a great deal of frustration at lOikS, 
but by the end of the day I could sense a mellowing of thoughts and peiiiaps 
we are started on a unity of thought and purpose* 

It was a most refreshing and exciting experience for us to have you vith us 
during the day* When you are planning another series of ireetings and will 
be near our northwest comer of the state, please advise me so that m can 
ask you to be otir guest of honor in a follow-up of some very iiT?)ortant 



thoughts* 



Sincerely 




Staples Public Schools 

Staples, Minne.sota 56479 

— 



Office of Fhm'-Ptnn Pniuipnl 
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i'lr. i^loyd J oh n son 
litlt; ill jirocLor 
ohulttj .:ile:iunt<) ry .ic oo\ 
*u cine : uolic ;C'ioo ^ 

Jcir uloyd: 

Your ii7*pac*. Will 5^ f'ili ;>i ;t'»f>li,y f'^ r loD^ t^no. 
iou *:iJ5 Jl''.U3en di'i an ou^.^U/ n ' in >; jooi It ri :'olt *')y 

ail c:>nc jrnoJ. t L your pr;^r;t;>iv:it ion?: - -3 o Uio ov^.i* 

and sj pra':; a<.i tiiat ^l.-'/^Il:: vri 11 i:fipLo.'^*3nt .r'in/ '^f your ideas • 

V» e t h 0 i'oii p 1 / enjoyed 'ouc^ c r p t ny mi ' ho po ;;g h a vo 
the opportunity to -or/w out an c.^c.ar.^'o '.ho o^trli^Gt possible 

Than<r> a- in "or ovorvthin:;! 



i. Judy s 



JJjrtc 



Don-:, .d if* Drouoie , iVlnci pal 
i^inc'oln ..O'-eL Jchool 



BOARD OF EDUCATION OF GARRETT COUNTY 
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QAKLANDt MARYLAND 2155Q 



Oetobtr 10^ 1969 



Mr, Llojrd Johansen 
Dlnctor, ESEA III 
Raclm Board of Education 
8515 Wastmlnater Drive 
Sturtaventy Wisconsin 53117 

Dear Mr. Johantan: 

I wish to thank you for jrour participation In tha 
Charratta daslgnad for the Garrett County School 
System. Your support and Involvemant have contributed 
much to its success; and Its impetus on the future 
of education In Garrett County Is unmaasurable. Such 
cooperation reflects your sincere Interest and desire 
for the best possible education for our youths 

Again, humbly and sincere ly, thank 3^u. You vera 

"baautlful"! 



Respectlfully yours^ 




Albttrt R. Rlng«r 
Director of Inttmetion 



ARR/mm 



South Dakota Education Associatio 



P O Box 9 39 

PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 37501. 
AncA Code 605 Phone 224 5874 




R E HALD. fxecutivc Sccretofy 
C. M DRENKHAHN, Directof of Pwb'icutw* 
M H '.HAV/, As^istont S^cretofy ior field jot/tct% 
E C MIKKELSEN, Prv^rch DifKtor 
GERTRUDE DuBOJO. Office tAorxyyt 
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Mm. CARRIE pji^^, Ropid City 

C V 
Poet 



DR MARK W.^C^UeU^ V«rmill»on 



VIC COIE. Brookinoi 
Souttieost District Rtprtsintativt 



ROGER B AILEN. MitchtU 
Vice PrMkttnt 

JAMES I. WAUKER. Plottt 

EO CHAR60NEAU, Abtrctetn 
Northeost District Rtpreitntotlve 
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Yorkton Regional High School 
Yorktons Saekatchewan 
March 19, 1970 



Mr. Lloyd Johanaen 
Director y Title II J Program 
Raoine Public Sohoola 
1032 Grand Avenue 
Raoine y Wis cons in 53403 

Dear Lloydy 



J would like to expreaa my p^raonut thanka to you for ooming to our * 
teachers' convention. You wara oartainly vary Inatrumontat in making 
all teachers agree that tha oonvantion waa cm unqualifiad auooaaa. 
In faoty many a aid to me that it Waa tha only oonv$ntion tkpy evar 
attended that was worth attanding, baoauaa it raally doatt with 
vial iasues - the nuta and bolta of what to do to maka our taaching 
relevent. 

Mdny teaahera told me how luoky wa wara to gat two apaakara auoh aa h 'f 
you and Lloyd Dennis. Really , you did oowiplimant aaoh othar perfaotf)ff 

You were the one who gave ua tha nuta and bolta of how to ^anga aa ' ^ '^^ 
well as a lot of "whys." But parhapa it took aomaona from our own 4 
backyard to jolt the traditionally oriantad ta^ohar into raaliuing 

the need for change. • 

Really moat teachers know you only acratohad tha aurfaoa. ffa a^a ^^{^^ 
atill too nervous and uncertain to try muoh^ But you hava raatty 

whetted our appetites . We want more. ... 

Our aeaociation is considering the following: 

(a) Sending three or four teachers to taka your aavan-^waok oouraa%^ ' 

(b) Asking yoUy or someone you might suggest^ to ooma hara to 
Yorkton to give a one-week course similar to the saven^weak oouraa y#ti 

give. . S 

We felt that the people who went down thara would be abla to ho'^p - 

you with the short course here. ^ ^ 




He realize that one week would not be suffioiant but parhapa ona ^^l^^d 
or two phases of your program could be dealt with. Bowavar^ wa woulM ^ 

be quite happy to let you "do your own thing*^ in your way. \/ 

Wa would like to present a propaed program to our profaaaional davat^f^ 

ment aomnittee here and to our Saskatchewan Taachars Fadaration. Tn -^V*^ 
our propoaal wa would also like to know eatimatad ooata. 



I realine it is expecting quite a lot of aomaona in uour poaition t0 
make tha trip up here again. But thoae who don^t aaJc don^t raeaivt^^ 

Please lot ua know if you think our idaaa ara feasible and wh$thar 0f 

not you would come. 

Once again^ thank you for coming to take part in our oonvantion. J 
believe that our requeat for your raturm ia an indioation of how mtitfft 

we appreciated your efforta. 



Sincere ly^ 
Randy Nalaon 



APPL'NDTX 

(S^harles ^tly (^ommuntly ofchools 

G. J. LORBcR. Superintendont 
CHARLES CITY, lOV/A 

September 16, 1969 



Mr. Lloyd H. Johansen 
Dominican College 
8515 Westminster Drive 
Racine, Wisconsin 53177 

Dear Mr. Johansen: 

This past summer x^e were privileged to have seven of our elementary staff 
members attend your summer x7orkshop. This was a rare experience for them 
and they have come back to our community this fall with new insights and new 
ideas on how to teach boys and girls in the classroom and make learning an 
exciting experience. 

These seven staff members are working as a team and have combined three fifth 
grades and three sixth grades in a unitized program. I have never seen seven 
more dedicated staff members. They are willing to give of their time and efforts 
to make this educational experience for their students worthwhile. As I watch 
the activities that are happening, it reminds me of a newspaper office, with 
everyone going full blast to meet the deadline. 

You are to be congratulated fof the outstanding work you are doing for education. 
I * ive said since our first meeting two years ago that your new insights in 
education will bring new life into the classroom. This new life is far past due. 
It was our good fortune while I was at Independence to spend some time with you 
and your staff at Racine and to bring back ideas that are paying off there. 

We are looking forward to October 23 and 24 when you and three members of your 
team from Racine will be with us for a two day inservice training workshop. 
I am sure that these two days will be the highlight of our school year. We are 
eager and willing to learn so don't feel that you are working us too hard. Our 
work day will start at 8:00 A.M. and we can go to 5:00 P.M. 

By the way, when I spoke x7ith you last week, I failed to get the number of motel 
rooms you will need. You will be staying at the Hart Court in Charles City, but 
I will need to let them know the number of rooms. We will make arrangements for 
the nights of October 22 and 23. : 

s 

Lloyd, again let me express my sincere appreciation for the "Red Carpet" treat- 
ment you have given my staff members. It has been a rewarding experience for 
them and they have grown fifteen feet tall in their prof ession because of it. 

• 11 




GJL/pb 



Minneapolis Public Schools 

mcut tcHooi. Dimuor na i 
SCHOOL APMINISTBATION BUILPING 
a07 NortheMt Brotdway MinwuipoUt, Miaoetote 8S4U 

|loiiAS4) 8. Brahpt 
Qk§ctor of Stag l)0V€lopmm 



AitfUft 18, 1969 



Mrtotttr, IlRoiM titU m VrowPtm 
ftbnlte IlMiratMT Sehool 
8515 «««t Miiwttr Orivt 
•torttvwit, WitooMi* 55177 

I MWt yo« to Imow tlwt I'v* talked with Mvaral of tho potylt who miinMi 
fMir fwimnr l«^«tory and that thay ara axtrMaly anthuaiaalic about tlia 
•UpariaMa. Noat af thaa, in fact, hava savar bafora partioiyataA in a atoff 
4avala|Mai|t aotivity which they felt was ao valuable. It ia a bu«y tine Hr 
m Mw, i^t with aiakiiig wreparatioaa for the opeaiag of aahool, but a« aae« 
at the year i« under way I hope to oall a aeetias of everyone who took part in 
yaur pragrti aad to begin aarioua itiacuaaion of what our neait atep ahooU 
U the Maa»ti«a, I want to thank you aiain for aakiag it poaaible for our staff 
••libera to attaid* 

Hinaaralyi 



\nald S. iraa4t ^ 
#Hv«etor of f tnf f Oevelap«ent 
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EVALUATION OF VISITATION 
TO 

RACINE SCHOOLS 



One of the major objeotives of the Title III proaram is 
dts semination and propagation of successful practices^ in 
education through visitation. Therefore^ would you carefully 
respond to this instrument to help us improve this service. 



1. Here your objectives for visitation met during your visit? 

X ^es No 

If not J uhy? 



2. What experiences were most meaningful to you during this visit? 
.Dis cuss ion vnth teachers , princir^als and Mrs. Canr^an. Observing the 
uni ts in acti on/ Visit to the 3.K.C. 



3. Vhat experiences were not so meaningful? 
It was all ^esinincr fijj^j-- jot^ a minute was wasted. 



4. Would you care to make a suggestion for the improvement of 
this program? 

We would like to have spent more time vatchin^ large units in action; 
. observe unit leader and staff in planning session. 



5. Please make a comment on your ''over-^all'^ feeling about the 
effectiveness of this visitation. 

Our visjt was v rH planned and veil organized. Mrs. Camr.an and other s ve re 
very cooperative and made every effort to make our visit enjoyable and , 
_mean ir^<yful, 



6, I felt this visit was: (check one) 



Not too meaningful Better than most 

About like most _x Outstanding 



^ : T — y- V- 



School 


Gale-Sttriok 


y 7* 

: School District 




Address 


Ga lesville, 


-Wisconsin 54.630 
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640 LAWRENCE AVENUE WEST, TORONTO 392, ONT- RIO. 



H. W. B. HYLANO. B.A., B.P.E,, M.Ed. 
PRINCIPAL 



787-4291 



D. R. HEWGILL. B.A. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL 



K. 8. HILLS. B.A. 
ViCE-PRINCtPAL 




N. V. JEFFERSON. M.A., B.Ed. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL 



March 13 th, 1970. 



Mr. Lloyd K. Johanoeu, 
Title III Director, 
1032 Grand Avenue, 
KACIIIE, V.'isconsin, U.S.A. 

Dear Mr. Johansen: 

May I taxce this opportunity to let you (Cno;, ho\. .riuch 
Mr. Boi: raul and I enjoyed our visit oo yoor school systen. Afoer serving 
on a C0'.ur.i.ttee ioc the past year on Unit Orsanizction and doing a I'air 
a.nount Ox research in this area, it v.as a great experience for \xt. to see 
the Multiuiiit Concept in action. 

We vere a.na-ed at the vealth ol* infor.nation vith vhich 
Mrs. Cannian ;vas able to provide us, particularly on Project Title III, 
and vere extremely grateiul to her for the time she spent on our behalf. 
We also a:7preci£ted the efforts oj* Mr. Nelson and all those v^'ho contributed 
to making our trip so vorthvhile . 

I do hope we may have the opportunity to reciprocate if 
any of your staff menbers have an opportunity to visit Toronto. 



Sincerely yours. 




HWBH/rac 
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Oshkosh^ Wisconsin 
January 22^ 1969 



EVALUATION 



^ 1. What experiences were most meaningful to uou during this 
v:orkshop? 



2. What experiences were not so meaningful? 

0 O \ J. 



V 



3. Would you care to make a suggestion for the improvement of 
such a program? 



4. Please make a comment on your over-all' feeling ahout the 
effectiveness of this workshop. 



ERIC 
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•7. What 



^Vat^^^(^ , ^ to you during this m v t. 

V\ \ ^® workshop? 



^- Vould you care tn m i. 



^« Please make n 

effectiveness T/thTs T T"^ "--^-aU" f..;- 

^J^JOTkshop, /eeZtn^ a5o«i i/ze 

/eZi WOTkshnr. 

orkshop r,as: f check one) 
— ^ot too meaningful 

^i>out like most 



^e^tev than most 
i- Outstanding 



f 
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OBJECTIVES OF TITLE III LABORATORY 



The Racine Title III Laboratory provides a clinical teaching 
experience for teaching professionals and non-professionals to 
experience and assess new ideas and approaches for instructional 
improvement. The program involves seven weeks of full-time work 
for teachers^ consultants^ supervisors^ principals ^ and university 
professors J para-professionals and secretaries drawn from public 
and private schools in a large geographic area. 

This program provides enrichment learning experiences for 
students in grades 1^11 each morning for six weeks in five 
different buildings. Student attendance in the mornings provides 
a laboratory setting for this professional work. 

Specifically the objectives are: 

1. Individualization of Instruction . It is assumed that partici- 
pants will leave this summer session with a commitment to 
individualize instruction as much as possible within the curriculum 
and school organizational pattern they are involved with in their 
own school setting. 

2. Packaging Curriculum . Teachers will experience the Writing of 
contracts^ unipacs ^ capsules^ minipacs ^ IPIs ^ tc. s during this 
laboratory . They will be given enough experience to make them 
competent enough to prepare materials for individualization in 
their local school settings. 

3. New Organizational Patterns . Some of the patterns are related 
to a whole school orgamzation such as: ungraded^ dual progress^ 
school within a school^ multi-unit^ flexible modular scheduling^ 
etc. Other patterns will relate to organization within the school; 
they could be teams ^ instruction unitA^ department^ self-contained^ 
etc. 

The broad objective is to demonstrate and evaluate the 
effectiveness of new organizational patterns and to help partici- 
pants determine which ones might be utilized in their diverse 
educational settings. 

4. Mew IdeaSj Techniques^ and Materials . This laboratory should 
provide <^nd encourage the use of as many new techniques and 
materials as possible. Participants are encouraged to evaluate 
the extent to Which they can he incorporated in new organizational 
arrangements . 

5. New Tasks and Roles for Teachers . The program obge^tive is 
to assure the professional participant that new educational tasks 
and roles will not erode^ but rather enhance the image of a 
teacher^ and at the same time improve the quality of education by^ 
better staff utilization, furthermore ^ the laboratory will provide 
what might be termed as "basic training'^ for both the professional 
and non-professional J and thereby produce both professional and non- 
professional staff prepared and willing to assume the new tasks 

and roles demanded in education today. 
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BkSIC STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FOR 

SUMMER LABORATORY 



The organizational plan for this laboratory ie designed to 
provide maximum opportunity for staff to teach^ experiment ^ 
observe^ and evaluate during a limited amount of time. All 
teachers are assigned to teams and are expected to work 
cooperatively . 

These teams will cycle between a teaching responsibility ^ 
an observation opportunity ^ and a packaging curriculum experience. 
The unit leaders and their teams will determine the rate of 
cycling - teams will usually spend two to five days in each 
segment of the cycle. 

The laboratory serves students in grades 1^11. Therefore^ 

students and staff are assigned to one of the five levels listed 

below. Each level is divided into units which operate within a 

school made up of several units. The units function as shown on 

the flow chart which follows: 

ASSIGNMENT OF LEVELS AND UNITS 

Level I (grades l-'2) 

Unit A Bose School^ Kenosha 
Unit B — Giese School^ Racine 
Unit C -~ Goodland School^ Racine 

Level II (grades 3^-4) 

Unit A " Bose School^ Kenosha 
Unit B Giese School^ Pacine 
Unit C Goodland School^ Racine 

Junior High Senior High 

Level III — Starbuck Jr. High Level IV — Case Hiah School 

Unit A English and Soc. St. Unit A English 

Unit B English and Soc. St. Unit B Social Studies 
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STAFF ROSTER 
FOR 

SUMMER 1969 TITLE III LABORATORY 



DIRECTOR - Johanaerij Lloyd 

Secretary - Eryestad^ Edna 



PRINCIPALS 

Boae Elem. - Kenosha - Mancusi, Dennis 
Secretary - Dubaniewicz^ Linda 

Giese School - Nelson^ Earl 

Secretary - Merry ^ Esther 

Goodland School - Krahn, Roland 

Secretary - Paulson^ Lee Ann 

Starbuok Jr. High - Gomoll^ Robert 
Secretary * Maresh^ Gertrude 

Case High School - Starkj Joseph 
Secretary - Manuwal^ Suzanne 



CONSULTANTS 

English - Vail, I'^eil General Resource - Ronda, Teckla 

Science - Bliss, Richard Guidance - Braoh, Althea 

Math - Aceto, John 



LIBRARIANS 
Bose 
Giese 
Goodland 
Starbuok 
Case 



Noppe, Vera 
Hildebrandt, Lora Lei 
McGraWj Jean 
Kiemen, Mari lyn 
Vance, Sharon 



MEDIA SPECIALIST - Moen, Robert 



SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

Coordinators of designs and strategy for teaching teams 

Clausen, Mary Jane - (Elementary - LEVEL I) 

Krahn, Roland - (Elementary - LEVEL II) 

Stark, Joseph - (Secondary - LEVEL III & IV) 

Coordinator of design and strategy for observation teams 
Nelson, Earl - (Elementary - LEVELS I & II) 

Gomoll, Robert - (Secondary - LEVELS III & IV) 



Coordinator of librarians 
Man CUB i, Dennis 



Coordinator of auxiliary aides and television 
Nelson, Earl 



INSTRUCTIONAL SECRETARIES 

Boae - Kruse, Kathryn 

- Sovdahl, Molly 

Giese - Erpestadj Sharon 

- Nelson, Karen 

Goodland - Larson, Charlotte 
Cooklin. Mary 

Starbuok - liaresh, Gertrude 

- Johansen, Jann 

Case - Carney, Kathy 

- Letsch, Irene 



AUXILIARY AIDES 
Bose 

Giese 

Goodland 

Starbuok 
Case 



Roders, Arlene 
Andersen, Joyce 
Thompson, Marjorie 

Hadley, Mary 

Eisel, Nellie 

Van Koningsveld, Arnolda 

Betts, Jean 
Colbert, Beatrice 
Levings ton , Lydia 

Pederson, Diane 
Mikalofsky, Sister Mary 

Mads en, Ruth 
C taeser, Kathy 
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LEVEL I (Grades 1-2) 



Level Leader - Clausen, Mary Jane 



UNIT A - Bose (Kenosha) 



Unit Leader (Teaching) - Clausen , Mary Jane (Title III) 



Unit Leader (Observation) 

Fie Id, Margaret 

Columbus , Wis. 
Georgij Sophie 

Kenosha 
Gretzinger, Rita 

Kenosha 
Kleindlj D/oreen 

Columbus J Wis. 



Stimm^ Charles (Trauticein^-Hood 

Creek) 

Lowry J Betty 

Kenosha 
Strasser^ Rose 

Kenosha 
VanLanduytj Mary Beth 

Kenosha 

Mohrbacherj Linda 
Kenosha 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPANTS 



June BS-'July 11 



Baker^ Karen 

Keshena^ Wis. 
Tope ^ Hazel 

West Unions Iowa 
Walker J Ma rilyn 

Minneapolis ^ Minn. 



July 14^August 1 



Zaisj Sister Carol Jean 
I'/a uh) at OS a J Wis* 



UNIT B - Giese School 



Unit Leader (Teaching) - PigginSj Carol (Winslow) 
Unit Leader (Observation) - Leonard^ Charles (Giese) 



Baumann^ Margorie 

Caddy Vista 
Beyer^ Nancy 

Jeffe rson 
Cairo ^ liary 

St. Edward^ s - Racine 
Campbe I l^ Ka the rine 

St. Sebastian-Sturtevant 



Ferguson^ James 

Crestview 
HilleTjSister Marion 

St. AlphonsuSj Greendale 
Meyers ^ Janet 

Schulte 
Slaughter^ Nanette 

Jeffers on 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPANTS 



June ZS-'Julii 11 July^ 14-August 1 



Bong^ Joy 

East Troy^ Wis. 
DaUjj Bonnie 

Minneapolis J Minn. 
ppTp" Schroder, Gertrude 

^J^^ West Union, Iowa 



Lff7ffL I (Grades 1-2) (Cont.) 



UNIT C - Goodtand School 

Unit Leader (Teaching) 
Unit Leader (Observation) 



Hansen^ Pat (Stephen Bull) 
Smithy tJary (Kenosha) 



Ellis J Carol 

Giese 
Hoffman J, Susan 

Giese 
Kranz^ Margaret 

Uadewitz 



Mader^ Barbara 

Schulte 
Rosin^ Ruth 

Trinity Luth. ^ Caledonia^ Wis. 
Staafj Jean 

Dr. Jones 
WirtZ:, Sister Phyllis 

St. Alphonsusj Greendale^ iHs 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPANTS 
June 23^ July 11 July 14-Auaust 1 

Bredeson^ June 

Hartfordj Wis. 
Patericky Dorothy 

Shawano s His. 
Pave Icikj Lorraine 

Roosevelt 
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LEVEL II (Grades 



Level Leader - Barnes, Duane 



UUIT A - Bose (Kenosha ) 

Unit Leader (Teaching) - Schmitt, Sister Donna (doly Home) 
Unit Leader (Observation) - Onnink, Allen (Schulte) 



De Santo, Thomas 

Kenosha 
Uenzig , Susan 

St. Wenoeslaus , Milwaukee 
Hills Charles 

Elkhorn 
Klenke, William 

Kenosha 
L4aki, Kenneth 

Kenosha 
N aege li, San dra 

Kenosha 



Keureuther, Sister Janet 

St. Wenoeslaus, Milwaukee 
Newman, Robert 

Elkhorn 
Stevens, Ronald 

Elkhorn 
Thalaoker, Edward 

Elkhorn 
Tietz, Virginia 

Charles City, Iowa 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPANTS 



June 23'Julii 11 

Morrow, Esther 

Minneapolis , Minn, 
Pengelly , Rhoda 

Hartford, Wis. 



July 14'-Aucfust 1 



Andersen, 
Charles 

Jaoobson, 
Charles 

Sweeney, 



Mary 

City, 1 01': a 
Eohobeth 
City, Iowa 
Mary 



Baraboo, Wis. 
Thomas , Ve ronioa 
St. Sebastian, 



Sturtevant 



UNIT B - Giese 



Unit Leader (Teaching) - Tomisoh, Robt. (Staples, Minn.) 
Unit Leader (Observation) Olson, Robert (Giese) 



Cole, Damon 

Charles City, Iowa 
Ciskqwski, Diane 

St. Wenoes laus. Mi Iwaukee 
Disohler, Sister Rose Marie 

St. Norbert, Sauk City, Wis. 
Dunk, Thomas 

Holy Name, Racine 
Fochs, LeRoy 

Jefferson 
Kimble, Keith 

Roosevelt 



Henning, Joan 

East Troy, Wis. 
Kuhl, Frederic 

Sturtevant 
Rogers, Barbara 

Prairie 
Schmidt, Ethel 

East Troy, Wis. 
Schuenke, James 

North Park 
Vogl, Sister Marcia 

St. Wenceslaus, Milwaukee 



SUB' TEAM PARTICIPANTS 



(See mext page) 
- - 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPANTS (Giese) 



June 22' July 11 

DutoheVj Robert 
Ma 3 on City J Iowa 

Hugsbyj Mary 
BaraboOj Wis. 



July 14^Aug. 1 

Fhm^ Ruth 

St. Pius J Wauxcatosa 
Kau8 J Pauline 

Charles City^ Iowa 
Sohaokj Beverly 

Dubuque J Iowa 
Wake fie Idj Richard 

St. Paul^ Minn. 



M-f.?! r Goodland Sc hool 

Unit Leader (Teaching ) - M^Gz^egor^ Elaine (Winslow) 
Unit Leader (Observation) - Barnes^ Duane (Nort7i Park) 



Dmm^ Sister Jann 

St. i^atthias , Milwaukee 
Gates J Colrnan 

Jefferson 
Greenj Harvey 

Crestview 
Heit^ Evaline 

Charles City^ Iowa 
Holm, Gertrude 

St. John Nepomuk, Racine 
Kiddj Elwin 

Jefferson 
Leonard, Marlene 

West Ridge 



Long, Sharon 

Wadewitz 
Malachy, Sister 

St . Moni oa. Mi Iwaukee 
Stauffaohe r, Davi d 

St. Sebastian J Sturtevant 
Sura, Marian 

St. Sebastian, Sturtevant 
Verbeten Karen 

Goodland 
Wood, Norma 

Prairie 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPANTS 



Jun e 22- July 11 

Clifford., Lenore 
Mason City, Iowa 

Zanotti, Mary Ann 
Charles City, Iowa 



July 1 4:'Au g^._2. 

Kaschel, Robert 

Baraboo, Wis. 
Pi Igrim, J ames 

Ch arles Ci ty, Iowa 
Stavnow, Mari lyn 

North Freedom, Wis. 
Stayner, A* Jean 

Charles City, Iowa 
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LEVEL III (Jr. High) 



Level Leader - Farria, Mark 

UNIT A - Sta-'Duak Jr. High School 

Unit Leader (Teaching) - Farrie, Mark (Starbuok) 

Unit Leader (Observation) - Roth, Dr. Alfred (Concordia ColUgr. 

Edmonton J Alberta 



Asman, Nancy 

Our Lady of Sorrows j Milw. 
Colette, Sister Marian 

St. Wenceslaus y Milw. 
Druse y Douglas 

Washington Jr. High 
Johnson, Robert 

Kenosha 
Kafer, Paul 

Kenosha 
Knudson^ Mary 

Gifford Jr. High 
Long, Robert 

Cudahy, Wis* 
Schilling, Nathan 

McKinley Jr. High 



Smolka, Carolyn 

Jerstad Jr. High 
Van Buren, Nelda 

Gifford Jr. High 
Wagner, Sister Frances 

St.. Monica, Mi Iwaukee 
Walozak, Sister Susan 

St. Bernard, Madison, Wis. 
Welch, Thomas 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 



SUB-TEAM PARTICIPA NTS' 
June 2 3-Julu H July 14-Aug. 

DeMarsh, Thomas 

St. Wenceslaus, Milw 
Luebeck, Donald 

Minne apolis , Minn . 



Honich, Sister Virgtnia 

St. Pius, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Zimme rman , De an 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



UNIT B " S tarbuok Jr. H igh School 

Unit Leader (Teaching) - Rogers, Eileen (Gifford Jr. High ^ ^ 
Unit Leader (Observation) - Gomoll, Robert (Starbuok Jr. Htgnj 
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Boeyink, Sister Joann 
St. Pius , Wauwatos a 

Bowen, Marilyn 

Starbuok Jr. High 

Doer f linger, Dorothy 
Gifford Jr. High 

Glocke, Edith 

Kenosha 
Hansen, Randol 

Starbuok Jr. High 
Jimenez, Santos 

Kenosha 



Klotz, Sister Margaret 

St. Frederick, Cuddhy, Wis. 
Strampe, William 

Gifford Jr. High 
Strohl, William 

Washington Jr. High 
Vandine, Donald 

Mitchell Jr. High 
Vieth, Nancy 

St. Monica, Whitefish Bay 
Younk, David 

Mitchell Jr. High 
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i\iIT B - Starbuck Jr. High 

SUB-TEAM PARTICIPAHTS 

June 23-July 12 July 14-Aug. 1 1 

Aignsr^ James Knuteon, Irene 

.St. Wenoeslaua , Milwaukee Minneapolis , Minn. 

Michel, Joseph Tsuohija, Miyo 

Richfield, Minnesota Mtnneapolis , Minn. 



4 
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LEVEL IV (Senior High) 



Level Leader - t^agner^ Kenneth 
UNIT A - Case High School ( English ) 

Unit Leader (Teaching) - Snyder j Ronald (Horlick) 
Unit Leader (Observing ) - Barootian^ John (Horlick) 



Blount^ Tom 

Starbuck 
Canman^ Clyde 

Horlick 
Fender^ Mary 

Jeretad, 
Mittagj Donald 

Case 

Pappenfus a ^ Joseph 
Je vstad 



Parker, Jackson 

Park 
ScropoSj Ted 

Kenosha 
Shall ^ Anne 

Case 

Tartagni ^ Donna 
Je rstad' 



UllIT B - Case High School (Social Studies) 

Unit Leader (Teaching) - Wagner^ Ken (Horlick) k 
Unit Leader (Observing ) - Lane, James (Case) 



Eastman^ James 
Park 

Fischer^ J'licholae 

Case 
Gihowski^ John 

Elkhorn 
Hinz^ Susan 

Kenosha 
Hirzig ^ Norman 

Union Grove 
Johnson^ Larry 

Horlick 



Keefe^ Thomas 

Horlick 
Mclntoshj Ealph 

Park 
Siepmann^ Sue 

Case 
Sydhor, Harold 

Case 
Tiggea, George 

Horlick 



Smith, Sister Grace 

St. Catherine H.S., Racine 
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OPERATIONAL GUIDE LINES 
FOR 

STAFF REFERENCE 



The following guideline has been developed to 
help clarify the responaibilities of individuals 
and groups in the Title III program this summer. 



TITLE III DIRECTOR 

The Director is responsible for over-all organ-- 
ization and program. He isill be assisted by the 
five principals J the consultants ^ and the unit 
leaders who^ as a group^ represent the CORE STAFF. 
The five principals and the Director will serve as 
the EXECUTIVE STAFF. 

PRINCIPALS 

'I'he five principals shall: 

1. Administer all aspects of the program conducted 
with'n their buildings and shall follow the basic 
polvcy of the Racing Unified School District ffl^ as 
stated in the Administrative Handbook. 

2. Be responsible for all personnel assigned to their school. 

S. Make certain the program within their building is 
carried out according to the goals and objectives 
stated in the Title ill proposal. 

4. Attempt to spend as much time as possible coordinating 
the efforts of the unit leaders within their school. 
This group represents the Advisory Counciu in each 
building . 

5. The principal will assume an instructional leadership 
role which would imply attending and actively particpating 
in the Work of the teams. 

COySULTANTS 



The consultants are specialists in different areas of 
the :Ux*iHculum who will serve aa resource persons to all 
schools^ all unitSy all teams^ and all individuals. They 
stand by for call from any individual or group. They will 
be a part of as many planning and evaluating session as 
their time will permit. 

COORDINATORS OF DES IGNS AND STRATEGY FOR TEACHI NG AND 
OBSERVATION UNITS . 

The coordinator assumes overall leadership for the 
coordination and strategy efforts of the unit leaders and 
O teams on the teaching ^ observation^ and packaging segments 



COORDINATOR OP AUXTLIARX AIDES AHD TELEVISION 

This role of coordination has been assigned to 
Mr. Earl Nelson. It is assumed there may he need for 
calling the aides together to discuss problems they 
encounter and to help them serve the instructional 
staff more effectively . 

The use of television personnel and equipment 
by many schools and people will demand some careful 
scheduling and planning . It is assumed Mr. Nelson 
will communicate or meet with schools or persons as 
needed to insure effective use of this media. 

COORDINATOR OF LIBRARIANS AND RESOURCE CENTERS 

Mr. Dennis Mancusi will coordinate persons and 
pi \B related to development of libraries and resource 
centers. It is assumed that the great emphasis placed 
on individualizing instruction in this program will 
require collective effort to move as rapidly as possible 
during a six-week laboratory session* 

Meetings will be needed for planning j idea sharing^ 
use of equipment and evaluatioyi. 

lEVEL LEADER 

A leader for each one of the four levels is identified. 
This person will assume responsibility for calling arid organ 
izing meetings cuggested and desired hy each level. 

THE UNIT LEADER ' 

The basic task of the .unit leader is to serve 
as a resource person to the team. These leaders have been 
selected on the basis of having had extensive experiences 
in working on teams. Therefore their role is to direct ^ 
suggest^ guide^ helpj and offer specific suggestions for 
improvement to individuals and team members. / 

The unit leader does not serve in the role of 
team leader. This responsibility is vo be assumed by 
a member of the team. 

Some specific responsibilities of the unit leader are: 

1. He is responsible for all personnel assigned to his unit. 

2. The unit lc.aderB shall mutually agree to communicate on 

a. professional literature to be emphasized; 

b. teacher strategy to be used; 

c. scheduling of professional time; 

d. handling of staff personnel problems. 

e. packaging curriculum for individualization 

TEAM LEADER 

One member of a team is identified as its leader 
at a given time. This person is identified to provide 
leadership and tc coordinate the efforts of the team. 



.*ome baaic reeponeibi It ties of the team leader are : 
J. Lead and guide the team in its planning, preparation, 

packaging , and evaluation efforts » 
2. Preside at team meetings » 

2. Remains ao an integral part of the team and assumes 
a regular team membei^'s role while discharging this 
responsibility of lehdership. 

4. The team leader makes certain the unit leader remains 
in a role which makes it possible for him to serve as 
a consultant and resource to the team operation. 

5. If the unit leader finds it necessary , he may have to 
direct the team leadar and the team members in order 
to accomplish the objectives of the program. 

6. The team leader will serve in this role as long as 
assigned by fellow team members and the unit leader 
probably not more than a week or less, so each member 
has a chance to serve in this capacity . 



SECRETARIAL HELP 

It is assumed that all secretarial help is under 
the direct supervision of the principal of the school 
involved. The schools will establish an IN and OUT 
basket in the secretarial office for duplication requests. 
If leadership is to be assigned within the secretarial 
pool:, it will be the task of the school principal to so 
designate an individual for this responsibility . 

Generally speaking, priority jor secretarial service 
will be established on the basis of ''first oome, first 
served." If this method proves to be a problem at any 
given time, the following operational procedures are 
established: 

a. The elementary principal or person he 
designates will determine the priority - - 
at the elementary level. 

b. The level leader shall determine the 
priority at the secondary level. 

A UXILIARY AIDES 

The auxiliary aides are included in the staffing 
plans in order to provide more effective and more 
efficient learning through better staff utilization. 

The auxiliary staff receive their instruction and 
are rcc-ponsible to: 

a. ins teaching team leader at the elementary 

7.tr O'i I; 

b. t'M resource librarian at the secondary 
Ipjcl. 

Some of the basic responsibilities to be assumed by 
auxiliary saff members are listed below. 

Instruction 

T-rnr auxiliary staff may assist 

lKJv 2, individual students and small groups of students 

pursuing instructional activities which have been 



assigned and organized by the professional staff. 
Examples of this would be: (a) assist in independent 
study in the classroom or learning center, (b) listen- 
ing to students read, (a) drill in mathematioe , (d) 
drill in spelling, (d) eta; 

2. the teacher in the preparation, maintenance, assembling , 
and returning of basic instructional materials , 
supplementary materials, and instructional aids; 

3. in the securing , preparation, and operation of instruc 
tional media as directed by professional staff. 
Auxiliary staff icill overate machines and devices on 
which they have received training; 

4. by procuring materials relevant for use in units or 
topics of study as directed by the professional staff. 

Clerical 
The auxiliary staff may assist 

1. in the taking of classroom attendance, and maintaining 
permanent attendance records; 

2. in ordering and sales related to t\e food service; 

3. in the collection of money and account. .tg for earner 

4. in the scoring of non-^ confidential and other objective 
exercises where a qualitative judgment ^ is not required; 
collecting and organizing data and information as 
directed; 

5. in the preparation of schedules^ charts and rosters; 

6. in recording student grades and related information 
as directed by the professional staff; 

7. in maintaining various files as directed by the 
professional staff; 

8. in preparing, distributing and collecting forms 
needed by the professional staff; 

9. in following a designated procedure for storing and 
checking books in and out, instructional equipment 
and other supplies brought into classrooms, learning 
centers or resource libraries . 



Parental Communication 

The auxiliary staff, upon direction of the professional 
staff, may contact parents 
1. for purposes of schedulinrj field trips, parents-teacher 
conferences and seeking volunteer assistance; 



2. to report student illneea or detainment; 

3. to collect information from parents such as reasons 
for lengthy and/or frequent abscKcea or tardiness ^ 
securing permission for students to participate in 
extended day activities , etc. 

Supervision 

The auxiliary staff, as directed by the professional staff, 
may supervise 

1. children in putting on ar.d removing outdoor garments , 
assisting those individuals who need special attention; 

2. the movement of groups of children as is necessary 
within the school building or the school grounds or 
on field trips; 

3. students in a classroom or learning center} 

4. the school lunch program and further assist students 
in subsequent recreational and/or independent study 
periods during the lunch hour; 

5. assisting the certified personnel responsible for 
children cn the playground. 



guidlijES for obs:efvatios 



One of the real valuab le eTveriences in tke s ur^er 
laboratory is vhen parti cLvants are in the obpervation 
cycle. It must be understood that the observation cycle 
provides professional involvement that vould be absolute ly 
impossible during the school year. 

It is therefore very important that all participants 
fully understand why ce have throe teams working in the 
laboratory and What we plan to accomplish in this phase 
of work. Some of the goals we hope to achieve in the 
observation cycle are: 

1. To provide observation experience for staff 
which will sharpen their perception and sen- 
sitivity to methods, techniques and organiza- 
tion which will improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

2. To enable staff members co stave their educa- 
tional objectives for an instructional pre- 
sentation in lehavioral tei'ms. 

3. To enable staff members to accept structured 
observations of the teaching functions and 

to participate in the evaluation of the teach- 
ing act in relation to the otwied objectives . 
This will If. documented by evidence gained 
through classroom observation. 

4. To provide each project participant with a 
working experience involving several systems 
of observation. 

£. To help teachers develop cn enlightened ques- 
tioning technique with students . 

6. Will develop skills that will enable participants 
to plan, present, and evaluate tlieir own teaching 
presentation and continue to seek professional 
help from their colleagues . 

The basic sequence of experiences used in the observavi m 
cycle are as follows: 

1. PLAHNH'J^ . The observatxc^ team meets under the 
leadership of the team lead<tr to review the ^ 
plans for instruction prepa'x^ed by the teaching 
team. They will then decide how ^ when, and where 
and by whom the specific observation is to be 
made. They will also decide or. what data they 
will seek and when and where '.hey will meet to 
review it. 
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2. 



OBSbRVATIOH . Observation tear'- or indivicucls 
visit class ea ov groups as planned. 



3. STRATEGY . The observation team or segment of 
the team meets to discuss their observation 
and determines "hoi:^* and %'hat" they vant to 
share u'ith the individual or group observed. 

4. CRITIQUE . The observation team or members of 
the team meet with the individual or group 
observed. 

5. EVALUA'/IOi} . The observation team revisvs how 
effective they were with the^ staff member or 
group and what steps they wish to take to 
improve their observations , 

6. FOLLOW U P. The observation team will assess 

the cnange in teacher or team behavio^ resulting 
from the exposure identified above. 

The successful unit or team is one in which there is 
constant professional interaction and evaluation among the 
members. The Title III program has been structured to 
provide a condensation of these experiences over a short 
period of time in order to sharpen our skills and our 
sensitivi ty for successful and graceful interaction. 



0?ERATIO}IAL CUf^ELINES 
FOR 

TITLE III LIBRARlAyS 



Summer, 196P 

Flexibility of school organization, profesaionala working 
together, use of non-profeaaional ataffj *and greater efforts 
to individualize learning demand that the librarian assume 
a key role in instructional staffing. Librarians serving in 
schools attempting to achieve these goals are constantly 
called upon by units or teams of teachers to identify , find, 
and secure all kinds of resources for learning . Therefore 
one of the basic objectives of the summer Title III laboratory 
is to oast the librarian into a role of discharging professional 
tasks for which he has been well trained. This change of 
concept regarding the prime functions of the librarian suggests 
the need for clear communication regarding the duties of this 
staff member. The following statement should helv all staff 
members make better use of this key resource person. 

1. The librarian should he called into the team planning 
sessions as early ac possible when the team is attempting to 
identify resources such as bookSj films, pamphlet materials ^ 
etc. J which will help provide the learning experiences 
needed to accomplish the behavioral objectives set forth 

by the ctaff. Therefore the librarian should be kept 
informed of all team meetings by the team leader and should 
attend as many of these sessions as his time permits. 

The librarian will take an active role in actual planning^ 
•Hs presence at strategic points in these meetini^s will 
make it possible for him to know in detail what is being 
planned, what resources will be needed, and exactly what 
stuc'ents assigned to individualized study are expected to 
accomplish. Individually guided instruction packages 
particularly , should be planned by teacher and librarian 
together and carefully rrorrelated with available materials 
before the student begins this kind of work. 

2. Time will be set aside each day when students mav check 
out books for pleasure reading to take place in or out 

Oj the library. The librarian io responsible to make sure 
that this service is rendered on a regular basis; however, 
it is assumed that a^des, and possibly students will 
assume basic responsibilities for this service in order 
to free the librarian to work more intensively with 
ins tructionl 
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I. It ie expected the library will provide the learning 
setting for much independent etudy, small group discussion, 
etc., \:hen these activities have been scheduled by the 
teaching staff and librarian together* 

4. The librarians will do everything in their power to 
encourage extensive professional reading by summer 
participants ; therefore, the librarian will make sure the 
professional reading materials are readily available for 
3 tcff. 

5. ike staff of librarians will attempt to package some 
materials for the purpose of teaching library skills, and 
will see that those students who fail to pass a library ^ 
usage pre^test have the- opportunity to get the instruction. 

6. On the secondary levels, the librarians will coordinate 
activities of the auxiliary aides in carrying out the plans 
of the teams for the organization and use of resource 
materials in the library. 

7. If time permits^ the librarian is anxious to serve as 
a member of the instructional staff. This may sometimes 
include a lavge^grouo prr^^sentation, act as a leader of a 
discussion group, etc., if the team so wishes. 

8. Librarians should participate in the observation activity 
as much as possible. Certainly he should be scheduled in 
when lessons have been planned which will make extensive 

use of the library and AV resources. The strategy and 
critique meetings concerned with those lessons should also 
be attended by the librarian. Thus, he will be able to 
evaluate how adequate and effective resources were for 
teaching the lesson, and to consider what could have been 
added, or how materials could be put to more effective use 
in the future. 



ERLC 
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GUIDELINES FOR COUSSELIHG OF STUDENTS 



Each staff member icill be aaaigned a portion of 
the students enrolled in their unit operation. They 
will accept responsibility for: 



J. becoming acquainted to the degree they can 
call them by name and fenoi*? something about 
their background; 

2. encouraging the students to come to them any 
time they have a question or a problem. 

3. reporting to their parents on the child's work 
in the Title III project, the type of o;^pnrienK>o 
he appears to be having and further define the 
program to parents * 

4. counseling with the children in a group setting, 
hopefully once a xceek: 

6. transmitting written information to the school 
that the child will be enrolled in in September, 
1963, explaining the experiences the child had 
in the Title III program; 

6. counseling with the parents when behavior or 
attendance problems arise. 
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SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 
FOR 

TITLE Iir LABORATORY ORIENTATION WEEK 



June IS-August 2, 1969 



Monday J June 16 

7:20-10:20 - ALL STAFF - Starbuck Auditorium 

7: 30--?: 45 - Introductory Commenta 

7:46''9:00 - Rationale for change and basic models 

of operation to meet these needs 
9:00-9:20 - Coffee Break 

9: 20-10 :20 - Presenting the Title III summer labovatorij 
mode I 

10;4!j~noon - Principals meet with , their staffs in their 
bui Idings . 

P.M. - Units initiate planning for teaching cycle 
in their buildings 

Tuesday i June 17 

7:50-10:30 - Small group dynamics in Starbuck Gym 

10: 30-10 : 4S - Break (Participants from outside Racine see 

Mr. Workman and Mr. Joachim about payroll) 

10 : 45-noon - Behavioral Objectives and Methods of Packaging 
Curriculum - Starbuck Cafeteria 

P.M. - Units continue planning for teaching cycle in 
their buildings . 

Wednesday June 18 

A.M. - Units continue planning for teaching cycle in 
their buildings 

P.M. - Units continue planning 

' All Staff meets at 1:30 p.m. at Starbuck 
Audttortum '^Introduction of Behavioral 

Objectives Model'' - Dr. Helen Patton 



Thursday J Ju^ 

A.M. - Units at work in their buildings 
2:00-3:30 - Core Staff - Room 111 at Starbuck 
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Racine Ti t te III Prooram 
8515 Wes twins ter Drive 
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SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 

MOHDAY , July 21 

9:00-^9:20 a.m. - Coffee served in the Teacher's Lounge 

Room 111 at Starbuok Jr. H. S. 

9 : 30-9 : 40 - Orientation to schedule and introductions 

9 : 40^10 : 30 '^Harnessing education for the needs of 

youth" 

- Mr. Lloyd N . Johansen 
Director of Title III 
Racine J Vis consin 

10 : 45-11 : 45 - Introduction to the Title III laboratory 

organization 

"The Teaching Cycle" - Mr. Roland Krahn 
"The Special Staff" - ^Ir. Dennis Mancusi 
"The Observation Cycle" - Mr. Earl Kelson 



In Starbuck Audi tori 



urn 



1:00-1:40 p.m. - "Behavioral Objectives" 

- by llary Jane Clausen 

1:50-^2:40 - "Exemplary large group presentations " 

- Title III staff members coordinated 
by Eileen Rogers 

2: 50^3: 30 - Work experience uith "Flanders Interaction 

Analysis Material" 

- by Dr* Al Roth 



TUESDAY ^ July 22 

Workshop participants divided into five 
groups - one group to each laboratory school. 

8:30-9:00 a.m. - Orientation to building 

- by building principals 

9 : 00-9 : 15 - Orientation to teaching plans 

- by teaching unit leader 

9:15-9:45 - Planning with an observation team 

9 : 45-11 : 15 - Observe teaching 

11:15-12:00 - Join observation team in strategy session 



( Tuesday - oont. ) 



12:30-1:00 



1:00-1:30 



Participate in critique session 

Join observation team in evaluation session 
and have questions answered 



At Starbuck Jr, H.S. Auditorium 
1: 45-2:35 - "Creating a Climate for Implementing 

Change" 

- Mr, Russell Way 

Research and Program Development 
State Department of Public Instruction 

2:45^3:30 - "Problems in Implementing Change as 

Observed Throughout the State" 

- Mr* George Glasrud 
Field Consultant 

State Department of Public Instruction 



WE DUES DAY , July 23 



Workshop participants divided into five 
groups - one group to each laboratory school • 



8:30-8:45 a.m. 

8:45-9:00 

9:00-9:45 
9:45-10:30 
10:30-12:00 



Orientation to teaching plans 

- hy Teaching unit leaders 

Introduction to shadowing technique 

- by Teaching unit leaders 

Shadow students 

Shadow aides and secretaries 

Work with packaging teams 



At Giese Elem. School 
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12:45-1:10 p.m. 
1:15-2:45 



"Problems in Curriculum Packaging" 
- Mr. John Ace to 

Participants work in three groups and 
cycle through 

A. Materials ^ equipment and buildings 

- by Elaine McGregor and Robert Gomoll 

B. Personnel mar.agement 

- by Patricia Hansen and Mark Farris 

C. Packaging and curriculum 

- by Uary Jane Clausen and Eileen 

Rogers 



( Wednesday - Cont. ) 

2: 60- 3: SO - Systems approach to ^'Curriculum Decisions'' 
; - Z>t/ Lloyd Johansen 

t 

THURSDAY ^ July 24 

Five groups in five laboratory schools 

8:30-10:15 a.m.- "Show and TelV[ administrative problems 

in implementation 

- by administrators in each building 



At Gi ese School . - 

10:30-12:00 - Participants in four groups and cycle 

through with consultants 

Mathematics - Mr. John Aceto 
Science - lir. Richard Bliss 

Social studies - Miss Teckta Fonda 
Language arts - Mr. Neil Vail 

At Starbuck School 

12:45-1:30 p.m.- Participants cycle 

Reporting pupil progress - Teckla Ronda 
Guidance^ - Althea Brach 

Developing Interdependence - Phil Nelson 

Relationships ^ " ' 

1:30-2:30 p.m.- "Today ^ Ready or Not'' 

- Z?r. Robert Gates 
Educational Consultant 
Ford-Philco Corporation 

2:40-3:30 - National effort to propagate 

"Systems Approach in Education" 

- Dr. Robert Gates 



FRIDAY , July 25 

At Giese School j n x • n 

8:30-9:00 a.m.- ^'Implementation Costs and Rat%o 

- by Roland Krahn 

9:00-9:45 - "Introducing the Non-professional" 

- by Earl Nelson 

10:05-10 :25 - "l/hy Team Teach" 

- by Earl Nelson and Alfred Held 



(Friday - cent. ) 

10:30-11:16 - "Selecting and Developing Unit Leaders" 

- by Mary Jane Clausen 

Elaine McGregor 
Robert Gomoll 

11:25-12:00 - "Implementation Problems in a School 

System" 

by Dr. John Gunning 

1:00-2:00 p.m. - Strategies for "Motivating and Preparing 

a School Staff for Change" 

- by Mr. Al. Onnink^ Chairman 

Mrs. Elaine McGregor 
Mr. Duane Barnes 
Mr. Charles Stimm 
Mr. James Ferguson 

2:00-3:00 - "Implementation to Sophisticated Operation" 

- Coordinated by Lloyd N. Johansen 
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ABSTRACT 

This document describes the results of a survey of 
former student teacher and counselor participants in the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Job Corps Project, 
which developed laboratory experiences for preservice teachers^ The 
survey instrument, which is appended, was a questionnaire based op 
responses of project directors; it was sent to a random sampling of 
participants. Each chapter of the document presents tables and 
descriptive summaries under specific subject headings that reflect 
the personal history and attitudes of the student teachers. The 
subject headings are as follows: demographic data (vJho are they? What 
are they doing now?) ; reasons for participation; values of experience 
(most frequently, exposure to materials and techniques not otherwise 
available, opportunity for personal growth, and better understanding 
of problems of disadvantaged youth) ; lihiitations of experience; and 
implications for participant selection and design. The appendix 
includes an alphabetical listing of the job corps centers by state^ 
(Related document is SP 006 770.) (JA) 
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PREFACE 



In 1968 the American /vssociation of Colleges for Teacher Education, in cooperation 
with the Job Corps, developed a program of laboratory experiences for pre-service 
teachers which was a break with tradition. Heretofore student teaching experiences 
were, with but very few exceptions, confined to the traditional classroom setting. 

The AACTE-Job Corps Teacher Education Project was designed to move at least one 
segment of the st.u-ient teaching experience out of the usual surroundings and place 
it^n the less conventional locale of a Job Corps center. Over a period of three 
years twenty-eight colleges and approximately 500 students participated in this 
experiment . 

\^at were the reactions to what was once termed a "somewhat radical approach to 
student teaching"? 

The response has been exceedingly positive. Many state departments of education 
have approved this as an integral part of student teaching. Nearly all of the par- 
ticipating colleges have adopted it as a part of their regular program. Faculty 
members who were involved have been most enthusiastic. 

But how did the key participants, the student teachers, react? During the program 
and at the conclusion their comments were most favorable. Now, after as much as three 
years' classroom experience following their participation in the program, how do the 
participants feel? 

This report describes in detail the follow-up study of the students participating in 
the program over a three-year period. The AAaE believes that this report will be 
particularly helpful to teacher educators who are interested in designing new and 
relevant programs for prospective teachers. 

Much credit should go to the two people most responsible for the success of this 
study. Dr. Robert J. Stevenson of the AACTE staff has provided the leadership for 
the AACTE-Job Corps Teacher Education Project s-!.nce its inception. Dr. Duaine C 
Lang, Coordinator of Professional Experiences at Indiana University, accepted res- 
ponsibility for this final report. To both of these men and to all others who 
participated in the AACTE-Job Corps project goes a special word of thanks for their 
contribution to the development of more effective preparation for our nation s 
teachers . 



Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Diractoi' 
American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 



October 1972 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1968 the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, in cooperation 
with Job Corps, developed a program designed to explore the possibility of using 
job corps centers as locations for providing professional laboratory experiences 
for student teachers and guidance counselors. Specifically, the program was to 
explore the centers* potential for (1) serving as either an alternative or supple- 
mental placement site for the student teachers and/or counselors who would ordi- 
narily have had their laboratory experiences in the public schools, (2) providing 
experience with a highly individualized instructional program, and (3) providing 
experience for the student teachers with programmed instructional techniques. 

The pilot program was implemented during the three-year period from September 1968 
through June 1971. Four hundred and nineteen student teachers (419) and forty-two 
(42) counselors representing twenty-eight (28) different AACTE member institutions 
located in fifteen (15) states had all or a portion of their field experience at 
one of the eighteen (18) participating job corps centers. Figure 1 shows the 
location of the participating centers and institutions, A complete listing of the 
centers and institutions can be found in Appendixes A and B. 



FIGURE 1 



LOCATION OF PARTICIPATING CENTERS AND INSTITUTIONS 
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The program was evaluated annually at both the site and national level through a 
variety of techniques ranging from structured written reports to regional and 
national evaluation conferences The interim evaluation techniques usually in- 
volved C.11 types of program participants; e.g., national level program staffs of 
AACrE and Job Corps, participating center and college/university project directors 
and staffs, and the student teachers and/or counselors, A decision was made, 
however, that this national, comprehensive evaluation effort would utilize input 
from the various institutional and center project directors, but that on ly the two 
target populations themselves, the student teachers and counselors, were meaning- 
ful evaluators of the experience in which they had participated. 



Procedures Used 

Step One began with an unstructured survey of all institutional and center project 
directors of the questions that they wanted answered by the student teachers and/or 
counselors who had participated in their projects. 

Step Two consisted of an analysis of the responses from the project directors, an 
identification of t'ue items/questions mentioned which appeared to have greatest 
relevance to the evaluation design, and the construction of a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire. 

Step Three was the piloting of the questionnaire by an administration of it to 
a group of thirty-five randomly selected former student teachers and counselor 
participants at an invitational AACTE — Job Corps regional conference held at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, in December 1971. Critical reaction to the questionnaire was also ob- 
tained from the institutional and center personnel who were in attendance. 

Step Four consisted of the revision and refinement of the final questionnaire. A 
copy of it is included as Appendix C. 

Step Five involved the most difficult and time-consuming effort of identifying, 
locating, and obtaining responses from the former participants. Table I summarizes 
the data collection effort. The extremely high rate of return, (61%), when 40% is 
considered adequate in most follow-up studies, can be considered both a compliment 
to the "finding efforts" of the institutional and center directors and the value 
attached to the experience by the participants. 
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TABLE I 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RETURNED QUESTIONNAIRES 



1 Coinbined Combined Student Student 
i Total Adjusted Teacher Teacher 

j (Both Total* Total 



Sent 

Returned 
% of Return 



Groups) 



Ad j us te d 
Total* 



Counselor Counselor 
Total Adjusted 
Total* 



A62 


412 


419 


370 


43 


42 


253 


253 


227 


227 


26 


26 


55 


61 


54 


61 


60 


62 



*Nuraber "S^nt" adjusted in terms of those questionnaires which v'^^re 
non-deliverable . 



Step Six involved an analysis of the returned data b.th xn erms of s^wle numerxc 
d^rl^ive tabulations and a more involved statistical analysis. The Chi Square 
analysis technique was used to try to determine for each of the participation 
reions. values of the experience reasons, and limitations of the experience reasons 
which, if any, of the demographic descriptors had a significant ^"Jl"^"^;- ^^^^ 
necessitated the design and computer assisted calculation of over 900 Chi Squares. 

Step Saven is the presentation of the data in this report. The treatment is di- 
^d-i^TE^ five sections, which, it is hoped, will follow a logical progression 
I^d win also permit the reader to identify and concentrate on those sections which 
most interest him. The progression begins with an attempt in Chapter I to describe 
the participants as they were before, during, and after the Job Corps experience. 
Chapter II describes the reasons why they decided to participate at a Job Corps 
center as opposed to the "regular/ typical" public schools arrangement. Chapter III 
treats the values they perceived in the experience and Chapter IV conversely de- 
scribes the limitations as they saw them. A presentation technique "™ " J^e 
last three named chapters U that not only are the reasons, values, and J^^^ations 
described and enumerated, but the statistical technique is also used to try and 
determine whether any of the factors described in Chapter I had a relationship 
to the responses given to the questions raised about the reasons, values, and 
Umitations. Extensive use was also made of the additional voluntary comments that 
llTof the 253 respondents made. Chapter V is hopefully designed to be of use to 
the designers of future projects or programs. 

Step Eight is yours. What use you make of this report is of course up to you 
^a^s can only hope that (1) it will be of value to you, (2) you will sh.re 
your response to it with them, and (3) you will permit them to be of assistance, 
if you so desire. 
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CHAPTER I 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

Each of the former student teachers and counselors was asked to furr.ish Chirty-two 
different kinds of information about himself. There were two reasons for acquiring 
this bqdy of data. First, so that we would be able to describe as completely as 
possible the participants in the project; and second, so that these charactcrisc.es 
could be statistically compared with the reasons given for their participation, with 
the values they perceived in the experience, and with the limitations they saw. This 
analysis, hopefully, would then yield certain predictive factors that one could use 
ii» terms of future participant identification and selection. This Chapter will 
attempt to describe the respondents in terms of their personal characterisf.ics . The 
second objective, the predictive purpose, will be treated in Chapter V. 

The rormat of this Chapter is as follows: (1) Raise 'Who' , 'What' , 'Where' , and 'Wien' 
questions; (2) Present the appropriate questionnaire data which answers the question; 
and (3) Concisely analyze and interpret the data. The first question is— 

WHO WERE THEY? 



; Data Category 



SEX 
Male 
Female 
Total 



Groups 

Student Tchrs ! Counselors 

// % // % 



73 (32.16) 
154 (67.84) 
227 



12 (46.15) 
14 (53.85) 
26 



I 

i 






j AGE 












1 No Response 

j 


1 


( 0 


.44) 






j Under 20 
1 


1 


( 0 


44) 






20 - 29 


197 


(86 


80) 


22 


(84.61) 


30 - 39 


14 


( 6. 


16) 


3 


(11.54) 


40 - 49 


10 


( 4. 


40) 


1 


( 3.85) 


50 - 54 


4 


( 1. 


76) 







Comments 



The student teacher group was much 
larger than the counselor group, but 
as shown on Table I, the level of 
response, 61%, was approximately the 
same for both groups. 
Women student teacher respondent 
participants outnumbered the male — 
over two to one. This probably has 
some relationship to the predominant 
type of center used, "Womens", as 
shown later in this Chapter; but 
also might indicate that whatever 
negative image centers project in 
terms of being a difficult place to 
teach was not a factor which dis- 
couraged female participation. 



The two years age span of 21-22 ac- 
counted for 50.22% of the student 
teachers, whereas the percentage 
for the counselor group for the 
three year span of 22-24 was 53.85% 
Almost half of the student teachers 
were older tha:. typical graduating 
seniors . 

The counselor group on the other 
hand was somewhat younger than ex- 
pected for typical graduate stu- 
dents. 

One precocious respondent reported 
an age of 17 at the time of the stu- 
dent teaching experience. 



WHO WERE THEY ? (cont'd) 



Data Category 




Groups 






Student Tchrs 

// % 


Counselors 

// % 


MARITAL STATUS 










Single 


137 


(60.35) 


13 


(50.00) 


Married 


77 


(33.92) 


13 


(5C.00) 


Divorced 


9 


( 3.96) 






Widowed 


2 


( 0.88) 






Separated 


2 


( 0.88) 






EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 








Undergraduate 


189 


(83.26) 


4 


(15.38) 


Graduate 


38 


(16. 74) 


22 


{o^ . 62; 


TEACHING LEVEL 










No Response 






I 


( 7.69; 


Elementary 


38 


(16.74) 


2 


( 7.69) 


Secondary 


178 


(78. 41) 


21 


{oQ .11) 


Both Levels 


11 


( 4.85) 


1 


( 3.85) 


CERTIFICATION MAJOR 








Elementary 


34 


(14.98) 






Art 


4 


( 1.76) 






Biology 


2 


( 0.88) 






Business Ed 


13 


( 5.73) 






English 


52 


(22.91) 






Foreign Lang 


9 


( 3.96) 






Health 


1 


( 0.44) 


1 





Comments 



The reporting represents the marital 
status at the time of the experience. 
The range of status was about as ex- 
pected in view of the ages of the 
participants . 

The absence of marital separations for 
the counselor group was probably at- 
tributable more to the limited size of 
the group than to any occupational 
self-counseling success. 



The number of graduate level student 
teachers wari greater than normally ex- 
pected. The number, however, corres- 
ponds closely with the number of stu- 
dent tead.ers who were thirty or older. 
It was also somewhat surprising to 
f. nd four counselor undergraduates in 
what is u';ually thought of as a grad- 
uate program. 



The "Both Levels" category indicates 
certification in those areas which per- 
mit teaching at both the elementary and 
secondary levels, e.g., art, music, 
etc. The remedial le^"2l of instruction 
of the centers vas o'vviously not view- 
ed as any impediment to student teach- 
er placements at the secondary level 
since most were of thau level. Con- 
versely, the older ages of the corps- 
men did not preclude placement of _ — 
elementary level student teachers. 



The 253 participants represented 19 
undergraduate and 1 graduate (counsel- 
ing) majors. The number and variety 
of majors is rather interesting in 
light of the limited scope and aca- 
demic level of the centers' general 
educational programs. 
Though there was an obvious variety of 
teaching majors represented, two of 
them, English and Social Studies, ac- 
counted for 53.75% of the 227 student 
teaching majors. All responses which 
indicated a major in history, govern- 
ment, geography, sociology, or eco- 
nomics were assigned the ''Social 



WHO WERE T K E Y ? (cont'd) 



Data Category 




Groups 








Student Tchrs 


Counselors 




// 


^ 




jt 
It 




CERTIFICATION MAJOR 


(cont'd) 








Home Economics 


6 


( 2.64) 








Journalism 


3 


( 1.32) 








Mathematics 


10 


( 4.41) 








Music 


1 


( 0.44) 








Physical Ed 


6 


( 2.64) 








Social Studies 


70 


(30.84) 








Speech 


10 


( 4.41) 








Speech & Hear 


1 


( 0.44) 








Voc Business 


1 


( 0.44) 








Psychology 


1 


( 0.44) 








Dental Hygiene 


1 


( 0.44) 








Industrial Art 


2 


( 0.88) 








Co unseling 

1 _ 








26 


(100.0) 

i 


WHAT 


WAS 


T 


H E 


I R B 




SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


OF PARENTS 






No Response 


2 


( 0.88) 








Lower 


7 


( 3.08) 








Lower- Middle 


56 


(24.76) 




7 


(26.92) 


Middle 


102 


(44.93) 




14 


(53.85) 


Upper- Middle 


53 


(23.35) 




4 


(15.38) 


Lower-Upper | 


5 


( 2.20) 




1 


( 3.85) 


Upper j 


2 


( 0.88) 









Comments 



Studies" designator. Four student 
teachers commented that the level of 
the program or the lack of adequate 
facilities or materials was a handi- 
cap in terms of their major. One 
commented that, "regretably my major 
does not permit my employment by the 
center since it is not part of their 
training program." These, however, 
were the only indicators that a center 
placement was regarded as any type of 
limitation by the participants. 



BACKGROUND? 



1 



The overwhelming majority of both 
groups declared that they had come from 
the three level range of middle class 
background. This appears to be a typ- 
ical response irrespective of the type 
of group surveyed. 

The counselor group, however, did not 
exhibit the range of socio-economic 
status that the student teacher group 
did. This is again probably due more 
to the size of the group than any 
occupational characteristic. 
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WHAT WAS THEIR BACKGROUND ? (cont'd) 



Data Category 



Groups 

Student Tchrs * Counselors 

// % ! // %_ 



SIZE OF COM>a}NITY WHERE REARED 



No Response 


1 


( 0.44) 


Rural 


29 


(12.78) 


Village 


20 


( 8.81) 


Small City 


65 


(28.63) 


Suburban Area 


47 


(20.70) 


Large City 


65 


(28.63) 



3 
1 
7 
10 
5 



(11.54) 
( 3.85) 
(26.92) 
(38.46) 
(19.23) 



Comments 



SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED j 

i 

36 (15.86) i 3 (11.54) 
46 (20.26) I 6 (23.08) 

17 ( 7.49) i 3 (11.54) 

i 

32 (14.10) i 3 (11.54) 

96 (42.29) I 11 (42.31) 



Under 


300 


300 - 


499 


500 - 


749 


750 - 


1,000 


Over 


1,000 



For a society that has become predom- 
inently urban and for a project that 
concentrated its attention primarily 
on the problems encountered in urban 
settings, it was rather surprising tc 
find that approximately 50% of the 
participants had been reared in othei 
than urban locations. 



The size of the high school attended 
appears to follow rather consistently 
the size of the community where reared. 
It is obvious, however, that consoli- 
dation of schools has had an effect 
upon school size even in the rural and 
small city settings. 



CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 



No Response 


3 


( 1. 


32) 


Rural 


25 


(11. 


01) 


Small City 


85 


(37 


44) 


Suburban 


54 


(23 


► 79) 


Urban 


44 


(19 


.38) 


Inner City 


16 


( 7 


.Ot>) 



5 (19.23) 
4 (15.38)j 

i 

6 (23.08)| 

I 

10 (38.46)1 
1 ( 3.85) 



Again, the type of high school attendedi 

followed rather closely the pattern of ; 

size of community and school. There | 

appears to be no single type of high 1 
school predominant in terms of paitici-; 

pant identification. it is obvious, \ 

though, that the inner city high { 

schools were not those attended by j 

these student teachers and counselors | 

who participated in a project which ; 

addressed itself to one of the prob- j 

lems typically associated with such j 

schools. j 



TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 
1 ( 0.44) 



No Response 
Public 
Private 



I 204 (89.87) 1 

1 18 ( 7.93) I 

Both Types j 4 ( 1.76) i 
^_ t — — * — 



20 (76.92) 
6 (23.08) 



No real surprises here particularly in 
light of the fact that only four of the 
twenty-eight participating colleges or 
i universities were private institutions. 
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W H A T WAS THEIR BACKGROUND ? (cont'd) 



Data Category 



Groups 

Student Tchrs * Counselors 

// % // % 



Comments 



ACTIVITIES DURING HIGH SCHOOL 



No Response 


8 


( 3.52) 






None 


3 


( 1.32) 






Athletics 


107 


(47.14) 


13 


(50.00) 


Music 


101 


(44.49) 


7 


(26.92) 


Speech/Debate/ 
Dramatics 


88 


(38.77) 


12 


(46.15) 


Journalism 


57 


(25,11) 


A 


(15.38) 


Pep Clubs 


67 


(29.52) 


8 


(30.77) 


Academic Clubs 


91 


(40.09) 




(42.31) 


Service Clubs 


94 


(41.41) 


12 


(^6.15) 


Social Clubs 


77 


(33.92) 


10 


(38.46) 


Student Govt 


79 


(34.80) 


13 


(50.00) 


Class Officer 


"^2 


(27. 3J) 


4 


(15.38) 


Other 


10 


( 4.41) 




(3.85) 


EXTENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 


ACTIVITY PARTICIPATION 


No Response 


2 


( 0.88) 






None 


7 


( 3.08) 






Minimal 


37 


(16.30) 


3 


(11.54) 


Moderate 


101 


(44.49) 


11 


(42.31) 


Extensive 


80 


(35.24) 


12 


(46.15) 


WORK EXPERIENCE DURING HIGH SCHOOL 




No Response 


31 


(13.66) 


5 


(19.23) 


None 


31 


(13.66) 


3 


(11.54) 


Child Oriented 


38 


(16.74) 


3 


(11.54) 


Sales 


36 


(15.86) 


9 


(34.62) 



The variety of activities and levels 
of participation appear rather con- 
sistent with what might be expected 
of any group of high school students. 
Most of the "Other" responses were 
concerned ' "ih related activi- 

ties, sc , and political 

I activities . 



Approximately 80% of the student teach- 
er group and 88% cl the counselor group 
reported moderate to extensive activity 
participation. This is a significantly 
higher rate of participation than us- 
ually expected for a high school group, 
particularly when such a large percent- 
age of the groups attended very large 
high schools. 

I The "Child Oriented" work experience 
! included such occupations as baby- 
, sitting, youth camp counselors, in- 
; structor or teacher activities. The 
i work experiences in "Sales, "Services," 
and "Clerical" categories undoubtedly 
were at times involved with children, 
but unless so described were not thus 
tallied. 
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WHAT W A S T H K I R BACKGROUND ? (cont'd) 



Data Catesory 9T°"P^ 

I Student Tchrs i Counselors 



Coiranents 



% 



_.'eXPERIENCE DURING"^H school (cont'd) 

Services ) (22.03) | 4 (15.38) 

Clerical ; 12 ( 5.29) j 

I 

I 

Mahual Labor i 27 (11.89) 

i 

Supervisory i 2 ( 0.88) 



2 ( 7.69)! 



i. 



! I 



-I 



The work experiences ennumerated were 
both summer and during school and also 
included both full and part-time jobs. 
73% of the student teachers and 69% of, 
the counselors reported some type of 
work experience during high school. ; 
Seventy-three of the student teachers i 
and eight of the counselors reported ' 
holding two or more different jobs. 
Twenty-six of the student teachers and 
one of the counselors reported holding 
three or more jobs during the high 
school period. 



TYPE OF COLLEGE/ UNIVERSITY ATTENDED 
216 (95.15) 



I 

! Public 



Private 



Both Types 



8 ( 3.52) 
3 ( 1.32) 



25 (96.15)i 

i 

1 ( 3.85)i 



Again the overwhelming number of both 
student teachers and counselors were 
in attendance at public colleges or 
universities and again this is hardly 
surprising in temts of the type of 
colleges or universities that were 
participants in the project. 



ACTIVITIES DURING COLI^/ UNIVERSITY 



No Response '; 


38 (16.74) 






None i 


9 ( 3.96) 






Athletics | 


58 (25.53) 


13 


(50.00) 

i 


! 

Music 


33 (14.54) 


5 


(19.23) 


Speech /Deb ate/ 
Dramatics 


31 (13.66) 


2 


( 7.69) 


Journalism 


24 (10.57) 


5 


(19.23) 


Pep Clubs 


6 ( 2.64) 


3 


(11.54) 

! 


Academic Clubs 


42 (18.50) 


12 


(46.15) 


Service Clubs 


54 (23.79) 


10 


(38.46) 


Social Clubs 


70 (30.84) 


16 


(61.54) 


Student Govt 


5. (22.91) 


10 


(38.46) 


Class Officer 


22 ( 9.69) 


2 


( 7.69) 




20 ( 8.81) 


2 


( 7.69) 



The numbers participating during col- ! 
lege or university in activity pro- 
grams showed a marked reduction from 
high school. This is hardly surpris- 
ing when one looks at the increased 
level of "Work Experiences During 
College/University." "Athletics" and 
"Music" were the two types of activ- 
ties showing the largest decrease in 
number of participants. 
I The sizable increase in the number of 
I "Other" activities can probably best 
be attributed to the increased oppor- 
tunity created by the greater variety 
of activities available at that level. 
In this category, there was a marked ^ 
increase in the number of respondents i 
indicating political party or social j 
action involvement. Church related 
activities still remained at about the 
same level. 
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WHAT WAS THEIR BACKGROUND ? (cont'd) 



Data Category 



Groups 



Student Tchrs 

// % 



Counselors 

// % 



Comments 



EXTENT OF COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY ACTIVITY PARTICIPATION 



No Response 


! ^ 


( 2.64) ; 

t 






i j 


None 




(15.86) 1 






1 > 

t ! 


Minimal 


1 87 

i 


(38.33) ! 

1 


8 


(30. 


77)i i 

1 i 


Moderate 


1 " 


(32.16) 1 

1 

1 


11 


(42 


31)1 j 


Extensive 


I 25 


(11.01) ! 


7 


(26 


92); j 

1 



Approximately 43% of the student 
teacher and 69% of the counselor group 
reported moderate to extensive activ- 
ity participation. \^iile still sig- 
nificantly high, it represents an 
almost 50% decrease from the level of 
high school participation on the part 
of the student teachers. Tlie counse- 
lor group, while showing a decrease, 
remained much'-^ore active during 
college/university than did the stu- 
dent teacher group. 



WORK EX PERIENCE DURING COLLEGE / UNIVERSITY 

No Response j 20 ( 8.81) j 3 (11.54) 

5 ( 2.20) I 1 ( 3.85) 

55 (24.23) 6 (23.08) 

36 (15.86) 4 (15.38) 

58 (25.55) 5 (19.23) 

35 (15.42) 5 (19.23) 

16 ( 7.05) 2 ( 7.69) 
2 ( 0.88) 



None 

Child Oriented 
Sales 
Servi ces 
Cleri cal 
Manual Labor 
Supervisory 



The descriptions of the various types 
of work experiences and the comments 
about the several types are the same 
here as tb^y were in the section on 
high school work experiences. 
There was a significant increase in 
the percentage of student teachers who 
worked during college/university (89%) 
as compared to the 73% who worked dur- 
ing high school. 

The increase for the counselor group 
was from 69% during high school to 85% 
during college/university. 
The most significant increase in type 
of occupational employment wa5; in the 
category of "Child Oriented" jobs for 
both groups. 

One hundred forty-six student, teachers 
and fifteen counselors reported hold- 
ing two or more jobs during the col- 
lege/university period. 
Seventy-six student teacher-s and six 
counselors reported holding three or 
more jobs during the same period. 



i EXPERIENCE WORKING WITH CHILDREN / YOUTH 

23 (10.13) 3 (11.54) 

10 ( 4.41) 1 ( 3.85) 

30 (13.22) 5 (19.23) 

27 (11.89) 2 ( 7.69) 



No Response 
None 

Tchr-Full Time 
Tchr-Part Time 



All responses were unstructured and 
later grouped into the categories 
listed. As a consequence, certain 
categories, such as "Casual" (which 
included contacts through family or 
friends) undoubtedly would have re- 
ceived more response had they been 
p re-structured. 

The "Counseling" category included 
contacts made as camp or youth leader. 
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WHAT WAS T H E I R B A C K G R 0 UND ? (cont'd) 



I 



Data Category 



Groups 



Student Tchrs 

i // % 



Counselor's 

// % 



I 



Comments 



EXPERIENCE WORKING WITH CHILDREN/YOUTH (cont'd) 

1 ( 3.85) 



Tutoring 


21 


( 9.25) 


Babysitting 


16 


( 7.05) 


Counseling 


66 


(29.07) 


Tchr Aide/ 
Tchr Ass't 


19 


( 8.37) 


Church Youth 
Groups 


9 


( 3.96) 


Casual 


6 


( 2.64) 



9 (34.52) 
1 ( 3.85) 

3 (11.54) 

1 ( 3.85) 



PRIOR TEACHING/COUNSELING EXPERIENCE 



No Response 


76 


(33.48) 


None 


60 


(26.43) 


Public Schs 
Full Time 


10 


( 4.41) 


Public Schs 
Part Time 


27 


(11.89) 


Pt ivate/Paroch 
Sch>-Full Time 


7 


( 3.03) 


Private/Paroch 
Schs-Part Time 


15 


( 6.61) 


Peace Corps 


3 


( 1.32) 


VISTA 


4 


( 1.76) 


Govt/Social 
Agen cy 


12 


( 5.29) 


Pre Student Tch 
Exps Progra:.iS 


13 


( 5.73) 


PREPARATORY COURSES/PROGRAMS 


No Response 


35 


(15.42) 


None 


59 


(25.99) 



10 (38.46) 
7 (36.92) 
4 (15.38) 

1 ( 3.85) 



2 ( 7.69) 
1 ( 3.85) 

1 ( 3.85) 



scouts or Brovmie leader, child care 
center worker, etc. 

Most of the "Tchrs-Full Time" had been 
employed in parochial schooli> with a 
surprising number having taught in 
mission schools abroad. Most of the 
"Tchrs-Part Time" had ' orked as sub- 
stitute teachers in the public schs. 
Approximately 85% of both groups re- 
ported prior experiences of working 
with children/youth. 
One hundred fourteen student teachers 
and ten of the counselors reported two 
or more different experiences. Forty- 
two student teachers and five counse- 
lors reported three or more differer 
types of experience contacts. 



Forty per cent and 35% of the student 
teachers and counselors respectively 
reported prior teaching or counseling 
experience. Twenty-seven student teach- 
ers and two counselors reported two 
or more different experiences. 
Most respondents who reported prior 
teaching or counseling experience in 
the "Government/Social Agency" cate- 
gory had worked either as instructors 
in the military or with agencies such 
as Headstart. 

Thera were a rather surprising number 
of "?re-Student Teaching Programs" 
that appeared to actually involve 
teaching or counseling. Little is 
known about such programs and as such 
might warrant further investigation. 



1 ( 3.85) 



The counselors as a group felt that 
they had had some type of preparatory 
program whereas 40% of the student 
teachers were either unaware of or did 
not take part in such programs. This 



WHAT WAS THEIR BACKGROUND ? (contM) 



Data Category 



Groups 



Comments 



Student Tchrs 

// % 



Counselors 

// % 



All Courses ! 


2 


( 0.88) \ 


1 


( 3.85)! 


Regular Prof Ed 


44 


(19.38) \ 


18 


(69.23)' 

1 


1 

Regular Aca- i 
demic Program | 


16 


( 7.05) i 

j 






Both of Above | 


20 


1 

( 8.81) ; 


5 


(19.23). 


i Spl Prof Ed 1 


31 


(13.66) 1 


1 


( 3.85); 


i 1 
: Spl Academic } 


3 


( 1.32) ! 






; Both of Above i 


2 


(0.88) i 




j 


' i 

i Other Non-Sch i 

1 1 

i Exps and Pro- i 
j grams, | 

I 1 
i 1 


15 


( 6.61) ! 

j 
! 




i 

i 

! 

I 
i 


W H 


E N 


DID 


THEY G ( 


; YEAR OF PARTICIPATION 






i 


1 No Response j 

i i 


1 


( 0.44) 




1 

1 


j 1968 - 69 i 


78 


(34.36) 


6 


(23.08) 


i 1 

! 1969 - 70 

1 1 


77 


(33.92) 


13 


(50.00) 


! 1970 - 71 

I i 


71 


(31.28) 


7 

1 

! 


(26.92) 


W H 


E R 


E DID 


T 


HEY 



! TYPE OF JOB CORPS CENTER 



Mens 



Womens 



Conservation 

Residential 
Manpower 



58 (25.55) 
139 (61.23) 
12 ( 5.29) 
18 ( 7.93) 



20 (76.92) 
5 (19.23) 

1 ( 3.85) 



discrepency is hardly surprising since 
the counseling program is itself spe- 
cialized. 

The extent to which regular profes- ! 
sional education programs and regular \ 
academic programs were reported as | 
being preparatory should not be mis- ; 
interpreted. Almost invariably such 
response was accompanied by a notation; 
that indicated a single course or 
instructor value as opposed to broad ; 
preparation. Specialized preparation ! 
programs appeared to be quite rare j 
even in education and virtually non- ; 
existent in the academic fields. - 
A significant number, fifteen, of the ; 
student teachers referred to the help 
that they had received through par- j 
ticipation in the training programs 1 
initiated by churches and social agen-; 
cies working in the inner cities. • 
i 



I 

The project had a reasonable balance j 
in the number of participants for each 
of the three years of the project. 
This is an important factor in helping 
to insure that statistica signifi- 
cance is not affected oy die time per- 
iod in which the participants took 
part in the project. 



G 0 



The predominate number of couns-j] f^fs 
who had their experience at "Mens" 
centers is attributable to the fact 
that most of the counselors came i'om 
one institution which utilized on;y a 
male center. 

One hundred and nine of the sru^lent 
teachers at the Womens centers were 
female. It should be noted, however, 
that thirty- four of the females had 
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WHERE DID THEY GO? 



Data CaLegory 



Groups I 
Student Tchrs ; Counselors ' 

// % ! % : 



Comments 



i TYP2 OF JOS CORPS CENTER (cont'd') 



TYPE OF CENTER LOCATION 



No Response 
Isolated 
Urban 
Both 



4 ( 1.76) i 

! 

116 (51.10) I 

! 

106 (46.70) i 

1 ( 0.44) ! 

} 



25 (96 
1 ( 3 



15) 
85) 



, their experience exclusively male 
I centers; either "Mens" or "Conserva- 
i tion" centers. Not a single female 
i respondent made any comment which 
j could have been interpreted as physi- 
I cal intimidation because of the na- 
! ture of the center. 



{ 

The type of center used appears to be j 
quite consistent with the kinds of | 
centers available and yet also quite j 
interesting in light of the corpsman | 
population and type of problems served! 
which characterize the job corps pro- j 
gram. j 



HOW LONG WERE THEY THERE ? 



LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE 



No Response 


3 


( 1.32) ; 


1 


( 


3.85)i 


2 Weeks 


1 


( 0.44) 








3 Weeks 


1 


( 0.44) 








4 Weeks 


13 


( 5.73) 








5 Weeks 


24 


(10.57) 


1 


( 


3.85); 

i 


6 Weeks 


27 


(3A-89) 


1 


( 


3.85)i 

! 


7 Weeks 


2 


( 0.88) 






1 
1 


8 Weeks 


61 


(26.87) 


1 


( 


3.85) 


9 Weeks 


14 


( 6.17) 








10 Weeks 


24 


(10.57) 








11 Weeks 


9 


( 3.96) 








12 Weeks 


21 


( 9.25) 




( 


7.69) 


13 Weeks 


1 


( 0.44) 








14 Weeks 


1 


( 0.44) 









I The most common length of full-time i 
j experience for the student teachers | 
I varied from 4 to 12 weeks with 8 weeksj 
! beinf> the single most popular arrange- 
' ment. The longer experiences almost 
invariably tended to be part-time ex- 
periences. The most common arrange- 
ment for the counselors was either a 
16 or 2 8 \Jee^ part-time experience. 
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HOW LONG WERE THEY THERE ? (cont'd) 



j Data Category 



Groups 



Stuaent Tchrs 

// % 



1 



LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE 


(cont'd) 


15 Weeks 


2 


( 0.88) 


16 Weeks 


10 


( 4.41) 


18 Weeks 


3 


( 1.32) 


20 Weeks 


1 


( 0.44) 


21 Weeks 






24 Weeks 


2 


( 0.88) 


30 Weeks 


1 


( 0.44) 



Counselors 

// % 



1 ( 3.85) 
11 (42.31) 
6 (23.08) 

1 ( 3.85) 
1 ( 3.85) 



Comrients 



TYPE OF SCHEDUL E 
No Response 
Full Time 
Part Time 



1 

191 
35 



( 0.44) 
(84.14) 
(15.42) 



3 (11.54) 
23 (88.46) 



Tlie great majority of the student 
teachers had a full-time experience, 
i^hich based upon the negative comments 
related to the part-time experience, 
must have been the most valuable, 
i The counselors, on the other hand, had 
' primarily part time experiences; but 
; this seemed to be consistent with the 

counseling schedules of the centers 
: themselves and as such was not as dis- 
turbing to the counselors. 



VARIETY OF EXPERIENCE 



No Response 




1 


( 0.44) 


1 


( 3.85) 


Job Corps Only 




86 


(37.89) 


16 


(61.54) 


Preceded By 




70 


(30.84) 


2 


( 7.69) 


Public Sch Exp 












Followed By 




60 


(26.43) 


7 


(26.92) 


Public Sch Exp 












Both Preceded 




5 


( 2.20) 






and Followed By 










Public Sch Exp 












Other 




5 


( 2.20) 







j The different institutional programs 
I appeared to have used every type of 
I variation in terms of center exper- 
; ience. The "Other" arrangement re- 
i ported was a combination of part- 
; time student teaching at both the 
; center and the public school at the 
i same time. 
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now WERE THEY S U F E R V I S £ D 



Data Category 



Groups 

Student Tchrs . Counselors 

# % ' // % 



Comments 



TYPE OF SUPERVISIO N 

No Response j 

I 

Completely By 
Center Person- j 
nel I 

Primarily By | 
Center With | 
Occasional Col-] 
lege Visits j 

Primarily By | 
Center With j 
Regular Collegej 

Visits ! 

I 

Shared Super- j 
vision By Both . 
Center and Col-, 
lege 



1 ( 0.44) 
30 (13.22) 

78 (34.36) 
51 (22.47) 
62 (27.31) 



I I 



1 ( 3.85)1 . For the ten who specified some "Other" 
I i type of supervision, six reported an 
! I arrangement that featured primary or 
I sole supervision from the college or 
university. Three reported little, 
no, or poor supervision by anyone. 
7 (26.92) I One did not elaborate. 

j Here again the statistics treat only 
1 of the type of supervision and could 
1 be misleading if one attempted to 
j equate them with the oegree of satis- 
4 (15.38) I faction felt in terms of the quality 
I or quantity of supervision. A gen- 
^ I eralized impression would be that 
i i supervision was one of the weaker fea- 
j ; tures cf the project. In only four 
9 (34.62)! I instances was either a center or 
I i institutional supervisor named or 
i \ mentioned in a favorable manner. 



Other 

f 


5 ( 2.20) 


i ' 


(19.23) 


1 1 

I - — ■ 


W H 


AT DID 


THE 


._ 

Y S 


A Y ? 




ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


I 




j Respondents were furnished space in 
[ which to vjrite comments if they wished 


j None 

i 




94 (41.41) 


; Id 


(57.69) 


i The extent to which they did so might 
j be taken as some indication of their 


I Written 




133 (58.59) 


'' 11 


(-42.31) 


j feelings about the experience. 


NATURE OF 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


\ — 




t 



No Response 

Comple tely 
Positive 

Mostly 
Positive 

Mixed Positive 
and Negative 

Mostly 
Negative 

Completely 
Negative 



94 (41.41) 
56 (24.67) 

24 (10.57) 

21 ( 9.25) 

14 ( 6.17) 

18 ( 7.93) 



15 (57.69) 
2 ( 7.69) 

4 (15.38) 

2 ( 7.69) 

1 ( 3.85) 

2 ( 7.69) 



I Tliere was a surprisingly positive 
I response, particularly in light of the 
j use of a technique which mort typical- 
ly elicits negative postures. 
Many of the "Additional Comments" will 
l>e quoted in Chapters II, III, and IV 
to furnish substantiation or elabora- 
tion of the evidence presented with 
respect to the reasons for participa- 
tion and the values and limitations 
reported. 
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WHAT D I D THEY SAY ? (cont'd) 



1 r 

i 


I 






Data Category ; Groups 


Comments 


i 

J 


; j St dent Tchrs 


Counselors 5 




1 


i 1 // % 


% ! 




1 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS - CLASSIFIED BY TYPE 



Reasons For j 
Participation j 



Values I 103 

Limitations ! 70 

! 

Suggestions For 21 
Improvement j 



7 
8 
2 



i The comments were analyzed in terms oi 
I the structure of this study, Obvious- 
i ly some of the 144 respondents fur- 



: nished more than one type and so no 
j attempt has been made to furnish any 
I percentage breakdowns, 
j Again, it is rather interesting to 
• note the preponderance of positive 
j types — "Values" and "Suggestions for 
; Improvement." 



WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 



The following Figure shows where the 253 respondents were *'esidi: g at the time of 
their response to the questionnaire. It should be kept in m^-nd ..hat tiie 253 student 
teachers and counselors were in attendance at colleges and universities located in 
only fifteen different states. They presently reside in thirty-one states, one 
territory, and two foreign countries. 



FIGURE 2 



PRESENT LOCATION OF FORMER PARTICIPANTS 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING NOW ? 



Data Category 



Groups 



Student Tchrs 



Counselors 

// % 



POST JOB CORPS EMPLOYMENT BY YEAR 



No Response 


1 


2 


( 0. 


88) 


Unemployed 


1st 


10 


( 4.41) 




2nd 


3 


( 1. 


32) 




ird 


3 


( 1 


32) 




4 th 








Student 


1st 


55 


(2^. 


23) 




2nd 


12 


( 5. 


29) 




3rd 


8 


( 3. 


52) 




4 th 


] 


( 0. 


44) 


Housewite 


1st 


9 


( 3. 


96) 




2nd 


8 


( 3.52) 




3rd 


5 


( 2. 


20) 




4th 


1 


( 0. 


44) 


Military 


1st 


3 


( 1. 


32) 


Service 


2nd 


5 


( 2. 


20) 




3rd 


2 


( 0. 


88) 




4 th 








Teacher 


1st 


8 


( 3. 


52) 


Job Corps 


2nd 


9 


( 3. 


96) 




3rd 


3 


( 1. 


32) 




4tli 


1 


( 0. 


44) 


Counselor 


1st 








Job Corps 


2nd 


2 


( 0 


.88) 




3rd 










4th 








Administra- 


1st 








tor Job 


2nd 


1 


(' 0 


.44) 


Corps 


3rd 










4 th 








Teacher 


1st 


90 


(39 


.65) 


Public 


2nd 


76 


(33 


.48) 


Scliools 


3rd 


48 


(21 


.15) 




4 th 


6 


( 2 


.64) 


Counselor 


1st 


1 


( 0 


.44) 


Public 


2nd 


3 


( 1 


.32) 


Schools 


3rd 


4 


( 1 


.76) 




4 th 


1 


( 0 


.44) 



9 (34.62) 



1 ( 3.85) 



6 (23.08) 
5 (19.23) 
1 ( 3.85) 



4 (15.-38) 
4 (15.38) 
1 ( 3.85) 



Comments 



The data is presented with a four-year 
breakdown as follows: All 25 3 res- 
pondents with the exception of the two 
"No Response" individuals would have 
had at least a one year employment 
potential. If they had been in the 
first group, 1968-69, the potential 
was four years; if the second group, 
1969-70, three years, etc. 
A tremendous variety of occupations 
was represented in the "Other" cate- 
gory. These were distributed as 
follows : 

Substitute Tchr-public Schs (7) 
Teacher Aide-public schs (2) 
Peace Corps (2) 
VISTA (1) 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (1) 
Headstart (1) 
Clerical (11) 
Business (12) 

Educationally related private 
corporations (9) 
Newspapers and magazines (3) 
Travel (3) 

Random ranging from night ciub 
entertainer to airline stewardess to 
owner of an art gallery to appren- 
tice gourmet chef. 

Those specified as being employed by a 
"Government Agency" included: 

Social Security Agency (1) 

Public Assistant (CWS) (1) 

Headstart (1) 

State Welfare Department (1) 
U.S. Army (instructor) (1) 
Census Bureau (1) 
Not specified (3) 

The category "Social Agency" included: 
Teacher in Day-Care Center (1) 
Home for Emotionally Disturbed 
Adolescents (1) 
Not specified (2) 
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WHAT ARE THEY DOING NOW ? (cont'd) 



Data Category 



Groups 



Student Tchrs 

// % 



Counselors 

y/ % 



POST JOB CORPS EMPLOYMENT BY YEAR (cont'd) 



Aamxnxs l ra*~ 


1 G h 








tor Public 


2nd 








Schools 


3rd 










4th 








leacne r 






\ ^ ,OD J 




Private 


2nd 


7 


( 3.08) 


2 


Schools 


3rd 


3 


( 1.32) 






4th 


1 


( 0.44) 




Counselor 


1 G f- 






JL 


Private 


2nd 






1 


Schools 


3rd 






1 




4th 








Aaminis ura 


1 G h 








tor Private 


2nd 








Schools 


3rd 










4th 










1st 


4 


( 1 76) 




Agency 


2nd 


7 


( 3.08) 






3rd 


3 


( 1.32) 






4th 


1 


( 0.44) 




Social 


1st 


2 


( 0.88) 


1 


Agency 


2nd 


2 


( 0.88) 






3rd 


1 


( 0.44) 






4th 








Faculty/ 


1st 


5 


( 2.20) 


4 


Staff of 


2nd 


6 


( 2.64) 


7 


College/ 


3rd 


4 


( 1.76) 


4 


Unive rsity 


4th 


2 


( 0.88) 


1 


Other 


1st 


27 


,11.89) 






2nd 


34 


(14.98) 


1 




3rd 


20 


( 8.81) 






4th 


1 


: 0.44) 















( 7.69) 



( 3.85) 
( 3.85) 
( 3.85) 



1 ( 3.85) 



(15.38) 
(26.92) 
(15.38) 
( 3.85) 



1 ( 3.85) 



Comments 



POST JOB CORPS EMPLOYMENT - PRESENT POSITION 



No Response 
Unemployed 



2 ( 0.88) 
7 ( 3.08) 



These responses represent what tlie 
participants were doing at the time 
that they responded to the question- 
naire. It should be kept in mind that 
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tf H A T ARE THEY DOING N C V/ ? (cont'd) 



! Data Category 


Groups 




Comments ; 


! 1 Student Tchrs 


Counselors 




1 




// % 


?7 % 






. POST JOB CORPS EMPLOYMENT - PRESENT POSITION 




cont'd) 1 


1 Student 


31 (13.66) 


O fll CAN 


i 

a significant number of them would 








j have been only a single year out of 


j Housewife 


16 ( 7.05) 




j the project and this perhaps would be 


I 

1 






I some explanation of the rather high 


j Military 


2 ( 0.88) 




1 number responding as "Students." It 


1 






j could be assumed that these were 


S Tchr Job Corps 


10 ( ^.41) 


1 ^ J . OD ) 


either completing an undergraduate pro- 


1 




i gram or embarked on graduate work. 


1 

j Counselor Job 


1 ( 0.44) 






Again the number who indicated "Other" 


Corps 








types of employment was quite high. 










An analysis of the responses shows 


Admin Job Corps 1 ( 0.44) 






that 31 of the 42 were employed di- 


! 






1 rectly in what might be classified as 


Tchr Public Sch 86 (37.88) 




I "Helping Professions." That is, pro- 








1 fessions concerned directly with 


j Counselor 


4 ( 1.76) 


4 (15.38) 


J people and where the occupational in- 


j Public Schs 






1 tent is primarily that of helping to 


j 






j improve the lot of the people which 


1 Tchr Private 


10 ( 4.41) 




1 it serves. 


Schoolr, 






t 


Counselor 




2 ( 7.69) 


i 
i 


J Private Schs 
t 






i 

! 


j Government 


6 ( 2.64) 




1 


I Agency 






1 

1 


i 

j Social 


2 ( 0.88) 




i 

i 


1 Agency 
t 






1 


j Faculty/ 


7 ( 3.08) 


9 (34.62) 


j 


Staff 










College/ 










University 










Other 

i 


42 (18.50) 


1 ( 3.85) 
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This chapter attempted to describe the 253 participants, 227 student teachers and 
26 counselors, through the use of thirty-two different kind of data. As expected, 
every query produced the usual complete spectrum of response. It is possible, how- 
ever, to describe for each kind of information the "tvpical" or numerically most 
common trait. Tliis technique will be used, but it has the obvious "averaging'* 
limitations . 

"Who Were Tliey?" 

-llie typical student teacher was female, age 21-22, single, an undergraduate, and 
a secondary major in either social studies or English. 

-The typical counselor was either a male or female (almost equal numbers), approxi- 
mately two years older than the average student teaciier, as apt to be married as 
single, nad been a secondary major, and was presently a graduate student with a 
major in counseling. 

"V^iat Was Their Background?'* 

-The typical student teacher and counselor had both been raised in a middle class 
(socio-economic status) home; in a community classified as either suburban or large 
city; attended a public, urban, or suburban high school with 750 or more students; 
participated to a moderate or extensive degree in a wide range of high school 
activities; reported having worked during high school, but with no clear pattern 
of occupational choice evident* 

-ihey typically attended a public college or univarsity and while there participated 
m activities, but at a markedly reduced rate. The counselor while exhibiting a 
decrease in activity participation, remained much more active. Both types were 
typically employed more than during high school and to a larger extent in "Child 
Oriented jobs. Ihey had had prior experience in working with children and a sur- 
prisingly large minority reported formalized prior teaching or counseling experience, 
me student teacher had tisually not had a recognized preparatory course or program 
designed for the center experience. The counselor, on the other hand, almost always 
recognized his counseling program as preparation, 

"Wlien and Where Did They Go?" 

-llie student teacher could have attended any one of the three years of the program 
and have been typical. His experience would have been at a Womens Center which was 
eitner Isolated or Urban (approximately equal numbers of each reported). The coun- 
selor, however, was most likely to have had the ex}5erience during 1969-70 and at 
a Mens Center which was Isolated. 

"How Long Were They There and Kow Were They Supervised?" 

-llie student teacher was most typically at the center for eight weeks of full-time 
experience which was either preceded or followed by a public school experience. The 
counselor was usually a part-time participant for a full semester with the center 
providing his only field experience. Supervision was almost always a responsibility 
shared by college and center personnel with the counselor having received slightly 
more college supervision than the student teacher. 

"\^^^ere Are They Wow and What Are Tliey Doing?" 

-Both types are as likely to reside in a state otner than where they had the exper- 
ience as to Iiavd remained, with the student teacher slightly more mobile, to be 
currently employed as some type of teacher or counselor at either a job corps center, 
a college or university, or a public or private school, with the public school being 
the single most common employer. The "Other" occupations held typically represent 
what mignt be called the "Helping Professions," 

Both types readily supplied additional, primarily positive, comments. This will be 
most evident in the next three chapters. 
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STATISTICAL AiNALYSIS OVERVIEW 
The next three chapters focus on an attempt to identify which, if any, ot the 
demographic characteristics o: the respondents had a significant relationship to 
their expressed satisfaction uith sets of structured items concerning the Reasons 
for Their Participation ^ 'Valaes They Perceived', an^^ 'Limitations of the 
Experience' . 

Chi Square, as structured in the MCNUX library programs, was the statistical test 
selected to determine the signific^ce of the differences found between the ob- 
served and expected frequencies. This program offered the option of transgenerat- 
ing those cells with an expected frequency of less than one. Because some of the 
demographi- information were discrete variables ana not continuous in nature, trans- 
generations were not always feasible. These demographic variables were deleted 
from the study. Additionally, it was necessary to disregard several additional chi 
squares because the expected frequency in one or more of the cells was less than 
one following the initial transgenerations . The extremely limited size of the 
counselor group also made it necessary to treat the 227 student teachers and the 
26 counselors as a total population of 253. 



Tl. demographic variables which remained following the collapsing of the cells were: 
Marital Status 



Sex 
Male 
Female 



Single 

Married 

Other 



Educational Level 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 



Teaching Level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Both Levels 



Size and Nature of 
Community Whei^e Reared, 

Rural 

Village 

Small City 

Suburban Area 

Large City 

Extent £f High School 
Activities 

None 

Minimal 

Extensive 

Variety of Experience 
Job Corps Only 
Job Corps Preceded 

By Public Sch Exp 
Job Corps Followed 

By Public Sch Exp 
Other Arrangement 



Size of High 
School Attended 
Under 300 
300 - 499 
500 - 1,000 
Over 1,000 



Extent of College / 
University Activities 

None 

Minimal 

Extensive 



Classification of High 
School Attended 

Rural 

Small City 

Suburban 

Large City 



Type of Job Corps 
Experience Schedule 

Full Time 

Part Time 



erJc 



Type of Supervision 

Completely by Center Personnel 
Primarily by Center Personnel with Occasional 

Visits by College/University Supervisor 
Primarily by Center Personnel with Regular 

Visits by College /University Supervissor 
Shared Supervision with Resident or Full Time 
College/University Supervisor Supplementing 
Supervision of Center Personnel 
Other 

The pairing procedure yielded in excess of 900 chi square problems. Those which 
resulted in significant differences are reported in summary fashion within the 
three following chapters and in detail in Appendices D, E, and F. 

Tlie reader needs to keep in mind that a reported significance relates ^ to the re- 
lationship between the specific reason, values, or limitation and the demographic 
variable as a whole and not to its individual components Thus though the Avaxl- 
ability of Housing at the Center was found to relate with Educational Level of the 
participants at the 0.01 level of significance, it is not possible to determine with 
this procedure whether it was of greater importance for the Undergraduate or the 
Graduate participants, 
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C"\PTER II 



REASONS FOR i'ARI'ICIPATION 

All respondents were asked to react to fifteen randomly ordered items which related to 
the reasons why they elected to participate in the project. The directions required a 
rating of the extent to which each item was of importance to them on a five point scale 
with a rating of "1" indicative of a reason of "Groat" importance and "5" reflective of 
"No" importance. Opportunity was also available for them to supply additional "Other" 
reasons. Twenty-eight respondents did so. Only five of these additional reasons, how- 
ever, were found to be truly different from the structured items and three of the five 
were non-usable because the intent of the meaning could not be determined. 

The fifteen structured reasons were grouped into five categories for purposes of anal- 
ysis and presentation as follows: 

Reasons Which Had 

— (1) Humanitarian Value 

— (2) Utilitarian Value 

— (3) Instructionally Oriented Value 

— (4) Innovationally Oriented Value 

-^(5) Miscellaneous Value 

The style of presentation will be two-part and consistent for this and the next two 
chapters. First, in tabular form to present the response level by number and percent- 
age for each group and the coinbined group for each reason adjudged to have been within 
one of the five categories. Those reasons which were foxind co have been significant 
will be emphasized. Second, an analysis of the table and the relevant participant com- 
ments will appear on the next page immediately opposite the table. 

TABLE II 



Significance of Those Reasons Adjudged to Have Had Humanitarian Value 



Population 


No or Not 
Usable 
Response 
// % 


(Great) 
1 

// % 


Extent of Sig 
2 

// % 


m'.ficance 


4 

// % 


— -1 

(None) 
5 

// % 


Student Tchrs 

Counselors 

Both Groups 


Desive to 

1 ( 0.44) 

0 ( 0.00) 

1 ( 0.40) 
Significant 
Significant 


work with Job 

i:8 (69.60) 

14 (53.85) 

1?2 (67.98) 
at the 0.05 I 
at the O.Ob I 


Covps ' type 

36 (15.86) 

8 (30.77) 

44 (17.39) 

evel with Edu 
evel with Typ 


of student 

17 ( 7.49) 

2 ( 7.69) 

19 ( 7.51) 
cational Leve. 
e of Job Cor% 


5 (2.20) 

1 ( 3.85) 

6 ( 2.27) 

a 

js Scheduled 


10 ( 4.41) 

1 ( 3.85) 

11 ( 4. 35) 

Expevienas 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Desire to 
5 ( 2.20) 
0 ( 0.00) 
5 ( 1.98) 


help those le 
63 (27.75) 
5 (19.23) 
68 (26.88) 


ss fortunate 
55 (24.23) 
6 (23.08) 
61 (24.11) 


50 (22.03) 
9 (34.62) 
59 (23.32) 


18 ( 7.93) 
3 (11.54) 
21 ( 8.30) 


36 (15.86) 
3 (11.54) 
39 (15.42) 
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HUMANITARIAN VALUE ANALYSIS 



The two reasons for participation which were judged to have implications for being 
concerned with people and their problems are presented in Table II on the preceding 
page. 

Only one of the Lcems, "Desire to Work With Job Corps' Type of Student," was found 
to correlate significantly with the demographic data; e.g., Educational Level and 
Type of Job Corps Scheduled Experience. In both instances an examination of the 
specific responses made by the student teachers anc' counselors does not permit any 
interpretation as to the particular type of Level or Experience which might have 
been of greatest importance since both groups responded at approximately the same 
levels of significance. THIS ITEM WAS IDENTIFIED AS THE SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT REA- 
SON FOR PROJECT PARTICIPATION BY BOTH GROUPS IRRESPECTIVE OF THE CATEGORY OF REASON. 

Two observations would appear possible from an examination of the two items. First, 
both groups of participants were obviously aware of the type of students at a job 
corps center and were, either because of this awareness or in spite of it, overwhelm- 
ingly anxious to participate. Second, there is no apparent explanation possible for 
the numeric choice discrepency between the two items. Both would appear to attempt 
measurement of a common factor and yet both elicited quite different responses, 
although the level of importance attached to each was quite high in both cases. It 
could be that participant acceptance is more readily gained through specific examples 
of deprivation, e.g., drop-outs, educational retardation, etc.; rather than by a 
generalized factor, e.g., "Those less fortunate." 

The comments which follow represent an elaboration of "Why They Went." An assessment 
of just how important this reason was is better illustrated by the comments which are 
included as part of Chapter III. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

"I |$ett I ivouZd ^yikz to tzach in tht innVi citij and ikU mold poAliap^ 6e /ie£p^a£." 

"Had two yzaM o{^ Itigli school at [ ) mXti many fud6 ^^om that typz o^ homz ti^z." 

"Mj/ om dztlnquLtnt bzkavio/i." "Lcfee to ivo/ik tutt/i miyionXXy." 

"PKovidzd oppuHtanAXy to m/ik wJMi dthnlc gKoup6 
not avaJJiablz in otkoA toxidving zxpe/iiznco^ . " 

"Rzatty mntzd to tzach tliz^z childAzn*' "InnzA'CUy" 

"Am aJUo a mmbzK o{^ a minohity g^oup and I thouglvt thz 
^tadz^vU could ^ntZAaat ivztt with me and vicz voA^a." 

"Wi^hzd to mzeX school dn.opovuU." 

"duixz. to hztp pzoplz, zvzAyonQ ha^ problem at 6omz timz." 
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TABLE III 

Sigiiificance of Those Reasons Adjudged to Have Had Utilitarian Value 



; No or Not 
Population j Ur-able 

j Response 

! % 


(Great) 
1 

% 


cxuenu oi ^ 
2 

if % 


3 

// % 


4 

// % 


! 

(None) i 

// % ! 


■ ■ ^ 

Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Availabiliti 
1 ( 0.44) 

1 ( 3.85) 

2 ( 0.79) 
Significant 
Significant 
Significant 


j of Housing c 
16 ( 7.05) 

C\ ( C\ C\C\\ 
U V. • ) 

'26 ( 6.32) 
at the 0.02 
at the 0.02 
at the 0.02 


zt the Center 
15 ( 6.61) 

U V, u . uu ; 

25 ( 5.92) 
level with Edu 
level with Cla 
level with Typ 


24 (10.57) 

25 ( 9.88) 
cational Leve 
ssification 

e of Job Corp, 


12 ( 5.29) 
0 f 0 00) 

22 ( 4.74) 

I 

f High School 
3 Scheduled E 


1 

i 

159 (70.04)! 

24 (92. 31)' 

j 

283 (72.33)\ 

, Attended \ 
Experience \ 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Employment 

1 ( 0.44) 
0 ( 0.00) 

2 ( 0.40) 
Significant 


Opportunity C 

iy \ O.J/; 

0 ( 0.00) 

29 ( 7. 52) 
at the 0.05 


veated by Virt 

0 ( 0.00) 

60 : 12.86) 
i^evel with Typ 


ue of Particii 

6 (23.08) 

49 (29.37) 
e of Job Corp 


oation in the 

32 n4 10) 

5 (19.23) 

37 (24.62) 
s Scheduled I 


I Program | 

102 (44.93V 

! 

15 (57.C9)i 

227 (46. 25) 

Experience 


1 

1 t 

1 I Convenience 

IStudent Tchrs ; 0 ( 0.00) 

i ' 

jCounselors ; 0 ( 0.00) 
iBoth Groups : 0 ( 0.00) 


of Location 

15 ( 6.61) 
1 ( 3.85) 

16 ( 6.32) 


16 ( 7.05) 
1 ( 3.85) 

17 ( 6.72) 


36 (15.86) 
6 (23.08) 
42 (16.60) 


29 (12.78) 
5 (19.23) 
34 (13.44) 


t 

131 (57.71)i 
13 (50.00); 
144 (56.92) 


i 

Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Subsidy of 
1 ( 0.44) 

0 ( 0.00) 

1 ( 0.40) 


Travel 

0 ( 0.00) 
5 ( 1.98) 


n ( L fts'i 

J.J. V. ^ • "-^ / 

2 ( 7.69) 
13 ( 5.14) 


24 flO S?') 
3 (11.54) 
27 (10.67) 


24 (10.57) 
6 (23.08) 
30 (11.86) 


1 

162 (71.37) 
15 (57.69) 
177 (69.96) 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 

1 — 


Had No Choi 

0 ( 0.00) 

1 ( 3.85) 
1 ( 0.40) 


ce — Either As 
21 ( 9.25) 
2 ( 7.69) 
23 ( 9.09) 


signed There ( 

3 ( 1.32) 
1 ( 3.85) 

4 ( 1.58) 


3r Only Experi 
10 ( 4.41) 
2 ( 7.69) 
12 ( 4.74) 


ence Aval lab 

4 ( 1.76) 
1 ( 3.85) 

5 ( 1.98) 


le 

189 (83.26) 
19 (73.08) 
208 (82.21) 
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UTILITARIAN VALUE ANALYSIS 



Only two of the five reasons adjudged to have utilitarian (practical) value were 
found to correlate significantly with one or more of the demographic variables. 
Those reasons, numbers data, and statements of significance are emphasized in the 
tab le. 

Housing at the Center was found significant at the 0.01 level when paired with 
the Educational Level of the total group. As was pointed out previously, this 
can only be interpreted as having meaning at the total category level; but since 
the table shows that only the student teachers were greatly concerned and since 
virtually all of them were undergraduates, it is probably safe to assume that 
availability of housing had greater importance for the undergraduate than the grad- 
uate participants. Again, since virtually all counselors were on a "Part Time'' 
schedule and since none of them indicated any concern with housing at the center; 
it is also probable that this item had greatest meaning for those scheduled "Full 
Time" at the center. 

For the same reason it is also probable that employment opportunity was of greater 
importance to those student teachers who were on a "Full Time" center schedule. 
Employment opportunity was also obviously of greater concern to the student teachers 
than the counselors. This is hardly surprising since most of the counselors were 
graduate students with previous and/or present employment in that capacity whereas 
the student teachers were for the most part seeking initial teaching employment. 

One might conjecture that either the location o£ the centers was considered 
"convenient" or that travel inconvenience was not of great importance. The later 
is probably more accurate in light of the njmber of centers classified as "isolated" 
as shown in Chapter I. It is also interesting to note that the number of student 
teachers who reported the location as being of greatest importance (categories 1 
and 2) is almost identical with the number who were most concerned about the avail- 
ability of housing at the center. 

Subsidized participant travel was a feature of the project. Evidently the parti- 
cipants did not consider it a very critical factor. 

Tl final response should havo been divided into two items since as constructed 
it is impossible to determine whether the "lack of choice" was because of forced 
assignment or because it was the only assignment available. Several of the comments 
quoted below would seem to support the later position. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

"I needed tht momy to {^inuk my tcUit toJtm school. 

"It M;ai tlit only ^tuwte^ Jf^tadzwt t^adting zxpzA^zntz and tku tma ^aitzd my neecii." 

"Ih vim o{^ my bvtVit^tM in vocational toun^dting and vocational tAoining, it tcoi 
tkz only opponXanity o^oAcd in tht&c an.ca^ by the, univcMity/' 

"(1/04 oU^Azd duAtng ^lwwca. 6chool.'^ "Husband m6 tcacJUng thtn,z." 

"I dUpviaZz to comploXz 6tudmt texicliing." 

"It probably the ca^it^t tiling I could hava cko^nn." 

"Thz Job Conp^ oHojizd a ^urmtn. toA^n expetcence." 
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TABLE IV 

Significance of Those Reasons Adjudged to Have Had Instrucuionally Oriented Value 



1 

Population 

1 

i 


No or Not 

Usable 

Response 

// % 


(Great) 
1 

// % 


Extent of 
2 

// % 


Signif ican ce 
3 

// % 


4 

// % 


1 

(None) 
5 

// 7. 1 


j 

Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Opportunity 
1 ( 0.44) 

1 ( 3.85) 

2 ( 0. 79) 
Significant 


to work with 

68 (29.96) 
1 ( 3.85) 

69 (27.27) 
at the 0.05 


programmed/i 
44 (19.38) 
3 (11.54) 

47 (18.58) 
level with Ty 


ndividualized 
63 (27.75) 
2 ( 7.69) 

65 (25.69) 
pe of Supervis 


learning 
17 ( 7.49) 
5 (19.23) 
22 ( 8.70) 

ion 


34 (14.98) 
14 (53.85) 
48 (18.97) 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

j 

iBoth Groups 

i 
1 


Interest ger 
0 ( 0.00) 
0 (0.00) 
0 ( 0-00) 


lerated by pr 
34 (14.98) 
4 (15.38) 
38 (15.02) 


ior courses o 
38 (16.74) 
2 ( 7.69) 
40 (15.81) 


r programs 
38 (16.74) 
4 (15.38) 
42 (16.60) 


11 (11.89) 
6 (23.08) 
33 (13.04) 


90 (39.65) 
10 (38.46) 
100 (39.53) 
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INSTRUCTIONALLY ORIENTED VALUE ANALYSIS 



Two items related to this category. One, "Opportunity to Work With Programmed/ 
Individualized Learning," was found to pair significantly with the type of super- 
vision provided during the center experience. Again, it is impossible to identify 
any specific pattern of supervision as being of greatest importance since all of 
the different patterns, as shown in Chapter I, p. 15, were used in approximately 
equivalent proportions. 

It is also hardly surprising to find that a much higher percentage of the student 
teachers, approximately 50%, as opposed to approximately 15% of the counselors 
cited this as an important: reason. The very nature of the teaching as opposed 
to counseling act should account for the difference. 

Though it appears that a desire to work with the^e specialized instructional 
techniques was an important aspect of the decision making process, it is interest- 
ing to note that a much smaller number of student teachers indicated that such 
an interest had been generated by any prior courses or programs. One can only 
conjecture that either such courses or programs had not been available or that 
the emphasis of the courses or programs had not included these techniques. It is 
obviously also possible that the participants may not have taken such courses or 
programs even if available; and if available, the instructors may not have been 
aware >f the instructional thrust at the job corps centers. 

The limited value of preparatory courses and programs in helping with the decision 
making process when it deals with such specifics is quite consistent with the 
reporting of number and kind of such courses and programs in Chapter I, pp 11-12. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT CO^IMENTS 



Though only two respondents provided comments related to this category in connec- 
tion with their reasons for going, it is quite revealing to read the many comments 
associated with these specific instructional techniques in Chapters III and IV 
which relate to the values and limitations of the experience itself. 

"P/L. ( ) and hli> inteAp^oJiation thz Job Co/ip6 CzntVi and p£^ce in ^ocioXy.'' 
"I had pUo/i expe^ence at the. centoA ihKoagh ob^znvatLon oi c£a44e4.'' 
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TABLE V 



Significance of Those Reasons Adjraged to Have Had Innovationally Oriented Value 



Population 


No or Not 

Usable 

Response 

// % 


(Great) 
1 

// % 


Extent of S 
2 

// % 


ignificance 
3 

// % 


4 

// % 


(None) 
5 

W % 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Opportunity 
0 ( 0.00) 
0 ( 0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 

significant 


to parti cipai 

145 (63.88) 

10 (38.46) 

255 (62.26) 
at the 0.05 \ 


:e in new^ dij 
45 (19.82) 
9 (34.62) 

54 (22.34) 

level with Edi 


^ferent, innox 
23 (10.13) 
4 (15.38) 

27 (20.67) 

icational Leve 


lative type of 
9 ( 3.96) 
1 ( 3.85) 
20 ( 3.95) 

il 


program 
5 ( 2.20) 
2 ( 7.69) 
7 ( 2.77) 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

\ 

Both Groups 


Desire for < 
programs 

0 ( 0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 

significant 


2 challenge hi 

128 (56.39) 

8 (30.77) 

2Z6 (53.75) 
at the 0.01 


lyond that pre 

61 (26.87) 

11 (42.31) 

72 (28.46) 
level with Edi 


isented by trc 

21 ( 9.25) 

2 ( 7.69) 

23 ( 9.09) 
icational LeVi 


iditional scho 

8 ( 3.52) 
0 ( 0.00) 
8 ( 3.26) 

zl 


ols or 

9 ( 3.96) 
5 (19.23) 
24 ( S.53) 


Student Tchrs 
Coitiselors 
Both Groups 


Opportunity 
program 

0 ( 0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 


to avoid par 

92 (40.53) 
8 (30.77) 
100 (39.53) 


ticipation in 

53 (23.35) 
6 (23.08) 
59 (23.32) 


the traditioi 

34 (14.98) 
3 (11.54) 
37 (14.62) 


lal, regular t 

16 ( 7.05) 
2 ( 7.69) 
18 ( 7.11) 


ype of 

32 (14.10) 
7 (26.92) 
39 (15.42) 


Student Tchrs 

Counselors 

jfioth Groups 
1 

i 


Opportuni ty 
0 ( 0.00) 
0 ( 0.00) 
0 ( 0.00) 


to work in o 
121 (53.30) 
14 (53.85) 
135 (53.36) 


ther than the 
64 (28.19) 
8 (30.77) 
72 (28.46) 


traditional 

26 (11.45) 
1 ( 3.85) 

27 (10.67) 


<inds of schoo 

5 ( 2.20) 
1 ( 3.85) 

6 ( 2.37) 


Is 

11 ( 4.85) 
2 ( 7.69) 
13 ( 5.14) 
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INNOVATIONALLY ORIENTED VALUE ANALYSIS 



Two of the four reasons which comprised this category were found to relate signifi- 
cantly to one of the items of demographic data; e.g., Education Level. Here again, 
it is probably safe to deduce that these reasons had greater significance for 
undergraduate students since it is obviously the undergraduate student teachers 
who proportionately found it of greater importance than the graduate counselors. 

The first reason, "Opportunity to Participate in New, Different, Innovative Types 
of Programs," was numerically the second most important single reason. THE CATE- 
GORY AS A WHOLE, HOWEVER, RECEIVED BY FAR THE HEAVIEST NUMERIC SUPPORT FROM BOTH 
GROUPS* 

The levels of response to the first two reasons are interesting. Both relate to 
a teacher education program; one positive in terms of a "new, different, innovative 
program" and one negative in terms of the "avoidance of the traditional, regular 
type of program." The responses would seem to indicate a greater desire for some- 
thing "different" as opposed to dissatisfaction with the "old." This should not be 
interpreted, however, as meaning that the participants were exactly happy with 
the "old" patterns; just that they were less unhappy. 

The traditional public schools and their programs appear also to have been less 
than favorably perceived by both groups. The responses of particularly the 
counselor group to the last two reasons were interesting. It would appear that 
counselors found the "challenge" presented by the traditional schools and their 
programs difficult enough, but would prefer to work in "other than traditional 
schools." 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 



"OthoJi oppontiDiUU^ cut my collzgz timtttd to nixnjcit"^^(mlt cJXy 6chooU.'* 

"Tilt diaJUzngz." 

"I dUd Jjt ouii an aJUoAnativz -to tailing a ^jua houA c/izdU m'^^o- teaching couA^z." 

"PzuonaCZy, to my my o^ tfUnlUng, thz Job CoAps expedience u»a4 ^ztzcXzd bzcau^z 
AJt \joa^ t}iz zaJi>i(Ut po66ibitU:y that ijoa^ availablz to me. I didn^t ^zzt that I 
mntzd to poAtictpatz in thz t/iaditioyuxl zxpznZzncz bzcau^z o^ it6 ^tnict Kzgi- 
mzntation and it^ loo6Z ^upzAvJjiion a^id "btuy mhk" attitadz. I kneu) I maid 
pAobably nzvzJi tzach 6o I mntzd thz za/^iz^t aZtZAnativz availablz to we at tliu 
tMi\z, and th^u tva^ t^hat I con^idz^zd tkz Job con.p6 expedience." 
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TABLE VI 



Significance of Tliose Reasons Adjudged to Have Had Miscellaneous Value 



Pop ulation 



No or Not 

Usable 

Response 



% 



(Great) 



Extent of Significance 
\ 3 



2 

// % 



(None) 
5 

// % 



Student Tchrs 

iCounselors 
I 

tBoth Groups 



Being selected by your instituzion to be in the program 
2 ( 0.88), 45 (19.82) 40 (17.62) 34 (14*98) 26 (11.45) 



4 (15.38) 



6 (23.08) 



0 ( 0.00) i 5 (19.23) 

2 ( 0.79) j 50 (19.76) 

Significant at the 0,01 level with Variety of Job Corps Experience 



44 (17.39) I 40 (15.81) 



24) 

62)' 

28 (11.07) I 89 (35.18) 



2 ( 7.69) 



80 (35. 
9 (34. 



! 

;Student Tchrs 



ICounselors 



:Both Groups 



Interest generated by contacts with prior participants in the Job Corps 
program 



1 ( 0.44) 
1 ( 3.85) 



27 (11.89) 
2 ( 7.69) 



2 ( 0.79)1 29 (11.46) 



21 ( 9.25) 
4 (15.38) 



22 ( 9.69) 



17 ( 7.49) a39 (61.23)! 

14 (53.85)1 

23 ( 9.p9) 21 ( 8.30) il53 (60.47)j 



1 ( 3.85) 



4 (15.38) 



25 ( 9.88) 

Significant at the 0.05 level with Extent of High School Activities 
Participation 
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MISCELLANEOUS VALUE ANALYSIS 



Both of the items in this category could conceivably have been included under 
either of the two previous categories. It was decided not to do so because 
of possible multiple interpretations by both the respondents and the readers. 

The first reason relatea significantly with the Variety of Job Corps Experience; 
e.g., Only experience, Prsceded by public school experience, Followed by public 
school experience, or Othor arrangement. It was not possible to ascertain which 
particular arrangement, if any, was of greatest importance in creating the signi- 
ficance. It would appear, however, that a further investigation is warranted in 
light of the difference the arrangement could have with respect to participant 
satisfaction. 

No explanation is readily apparent to explain the significant relationship between 
the final reason and the "Extent of High School Activity Participation." It could 
be as simple as the more active one is the more likely he is to encounter prior 
participants or as complex as a particular type of activity and the extent of 
involvement being related to the association with the prior participants. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 



CHAPTER SUMMARY 

It is most apparent that the participants did have reasons for their participation. 
Some of which they greatly shared in common. Some which seemed to have signifi- 
cance for OD"'y a few. The two which are identified as being the irost important in 
ternis of the decision making process were "Desire to Work with Job Corps' Type of 
Student" and "Opportunity to Participate in New, Different, Innovative Type of 
Program." 

When the fifteen structured reasons were categorized, it was found that all five 
categories had at least one item that was statistically significant when paired 
with one or more types of the demographic data. Five different types of demo- 
graphic characteristics were found to relate to one or more of the reasons; with 
the Education Level (undergraduate or graduate) being the most frequently signi- 
ficant. 

The reasons cited, particularly when compared with the perceived values and 
limitations, should have particular meaning for present and prospective project 
designers and evaluators. This analysis will be attempted in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER III 



VALUES OF THE EXPERIENCE 

Tliis chapter presents the responses the participants made when requested to rate each 
of twelve structured values as these related to their experience at the job corps 
center. The respondents were again given the opportunity to supply additional values 
If they felt that the structured items did not adequately represent their situation. 
Ten of the thirteen such responses were arbitrarily equated with being the same as 
structured items. The remaining three were judged to be limitations rather than values 
and were consequently added to the items in the next chapter. 

The twelve structured responses were grouped into four categories for purposes of 
analysis and presentation. One new category, in addition to those used in Chapter II, 
was added since it seemed to characterize a very common and strongly held value, "Per- 
sonal Growth. The Miscellaneous category was not used in this chapter since all of 
the Items were assignable to other categories. It also seemed desirable to use certain 
of the Items in several of the categories because of the rather obvious multi-category 
implications as revealed by the additional comments supplied by the participants. The 
Instructionally and Inijovationally Oriented Categories were combined since both the 
response items and the additional comments seemed to make quite clear the close re- 
lationship that existed between them. The groupings then for this chapter are: 

Values of the Experience Ifliich Were 

— (1) Humanitarian 

— (2) Utilitarian 

— (3) Related to Personal Growth 

— (4) Instructionally and Innovationally Oriented 

The presentation and analysis style will be the same as used in the previous chapter. 
A minor change in the style of presenting the "Relevant Participants Comments" was felt 
necessary inasmuch as many of them were quite lengthy and treated of several factors 
For these reasons, some were divided and assigned to the category which seemed most 
appropriate. Tlie use of the techniaue " nv " -n ■ j- 

whirh A<„<A^A ■ . i-ecnnique, ... or ... , will indicate those quotes 

wnicn were divided or interrupted. 
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"My college supervisor was excellent* 
He was always available and he was a good 
listener* Sometimes when you're student 
teaching you just need to talk and talk." 




"The out-of class contact was a real learn- 
ing situation for me* I feel that I really 
got to know the corpsmen and could under- 
stand their problems* I think this made me 
a better teacher." 




"A job corps experience 
provided invaluable ex- 
perience for a counselor to 
gain insight and growth from 
their frame of reference* 
Can^t understand their 
values and behaviors with- 
out that*" 



ERIC 
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TABLE VII 

Significance of Those Values Adjudged to Have Been Humanitarian 



Population 



Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 



No or Not 

Usable 

Response 

// % 



(Great) 
1 

// ' % 



Extent of Significance 



(None) 

I // % 



Made a direct societal contribution 



3 ( 1.32) 
0 ( O.OOX 

Z (2.29) 



44 (19.38) 
2 ( 7.69) 
46 (28.28) 



52 (22.91) 
8 (30.77) 

60 (23.72) 



67 (29.52) 
10 (38.46) 

77 (30.43) 



28 (12.33) 
4 (15.38) 

32 (22.65) 



33 (14.54)' 
2 ( 7.69)1 
35 (23.83) 



-4- 



Significant at the 0.05 level with Size/Nature of Community Wiere Reared 



I 



Created better understanding of the problems of disadvantaged youth 



Student Tchrs ; 

Counselors | 

\ I 

'Soth Groups i 



0 (0.00) 
0 (0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 



152 (66.96) 
12 (46.15) 

2f^4 (64.82) 



48 (21.15) 
11 (42.31) 

59 (23.32) 



15 ( 6.61) j 

3 (11.54) 
28 ( 7.22) 



6 ( 2.64) 
0 ( 0.00) 

6 ( 2.37) 



6 ( 2.64) 
0 ( 0.00)' 
6 ( 2.37): 



Significant at the 0.02 level with Type of Job Corps Scheduled ExpeHence 



HUMANITARIAN VALUE ANALYSIS 

The frequencies of both the value reasons adjudged to have had humanitarian implications 
were found to yield significant Chi Squares when paired with certain items of demographic 
data. Regretably, once again, it is impossible because of the statistical technique used 
to identify the possible cause and effect relationship primarily responsible for creation 

the significance. It would have been most interesting and possibly useful for future 
pi.oject directors to know for example, what "Size/Nature of Community" had the greatest 
relationship to a feeling of "Making a Direct Societal Contribution." The technique used 
does not permit such an internal item analysis. 

The frequencies of the second item, "Created Better Understanding of the Problems of Dis- 
advantaged Youth," when paired with "Type of Job Corps Scheduled Experience" resulted in 
a significant Chi Square at the 0.01 level. The two types possible were either full or 
part-time assignments. An examination of the data presented on page 14 of Chapter I in- 
dicates that the great majority of the student teachers had a full-time experience and 
virtually all counselors a part-time experience. Yet both groups overwhelmingly found 
their particular arrangement conducive to the creation of a better understanding. Per- 
haps the most logical explanation would be that the time variable has grearer meaning 
for the type of experience; i.e., teaching or counseling, than it does for all kinds of 
experience. The nature of what is expected and what a teacher and counselor do may 
have real significance in terms of planning the type of scheduled experience. 
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RELEVAi^T PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

"Mw expe^ceHce cut job cofipi gave, me a totallij am vieic 0(! the nvinon.Ltij cattu.t( i. U 
add!, a general kmMge to my background, hi jobi iuice, I h-vt not expcAic; zedm-xe 
than one MxinonUy g^oup Uudent &o my unde^U-tanding 'o^ mwo'iUy adtuA^i) has nc-t 
been dOiecUy appUcable. hidOiecUy, the knoi^ledge ymUvaig J wouldn t annt tc 
be without. The attitude oi tiie job cofip^ student tecc'-i-K ihouldn t be save .tie 
iwfild' attitude. It u, a job and an educational expcA^cence and a Uudent teacnex 
ihould appfioach It in that nvuinefi." 

"I am pleaded that I had the oppontuiuty to do a coumeZing pfLacticwm at the Job Co^pS 
CetvteA. I ieU tliat .U gave me a giexU deal oi inUglU into the p- ablon^ and mcyj^r- 
tune^ ol Vuxly 'disadvantaged' men ..." 

"A job cofqoi expentence provided invaluable expeAtence ioi a couMelor to Qotn hvnght^ 
and groui in empathy- that li, i,ee tlvingi iiom theAA imne oi neieAence. vlhat onti- 
social and imnofml iiom ouA point oi view iA not only acceptable- but a my oi :.,tt.|ixHg 
acceptoixce and i,tatuA ifiom tlieAJU, in iome caie^. Ctui't undeAitand tne vaZue^ ..y oe- 
haviofi lO-iXhout that!" 

"Uitique—iel{i-{iUliilling--ve».y m^oAding. An oppofUuiiity to leoAn about and betX<^' 
undeutand i,ome oi the piobley^M, oi theAe ktdi, lo/io oAe locked- up -aga^Mt-the-iaall a... 
job coipi iii only an^i^et le{,t . . ." 

"Unio/Uunately, I have not tauglU itnce gfiaduating in '69 ifiom ( ) , bat I ieel the 
Job Corp^ experience /xoi helped me undeutand pfioblem oi any mawfLvUeA--iacta.L 01 
economic." 

"Enjoyed the expenA.ence veAy nuch, gained a good undeAAtandcng oi iome mlyiofilty itudent 
pfLoblemi ..." 

"The Job CoApi expenlence wa^ a veAy mntludiUe one. I only wa,h I could have helped 
a coupte oi the boyi mofie." 

"I peAAonally beUeve I gained a gieat deal iiom my expeAience at job cofipi. I do 
think the type oi Uudent encounteAed theAe l6 the one u'd ihould conceAn ouMelvei 
lolth In the public ichooU. I now ieel tliat I have gained iome ^iU,^ght^>tto ^ome oi 
the -typeA oi piobleiM encounteAed by the Uude^vti,. I hope I have the abUUy to Help 
them eAtabtuh iome meanlngiul goal!, In tiie." 

"I a always value my expeUence at the Job Co^pi CenteA, because It made me <sec iofi 
myieli otheA people who weAe^i't io/itunate 04 I, did exAj>t and do need he-^p, ana 
mil wonk ion help li you will give IX." 

"I ielt the penj^onal i,atiiiactlon oi helping job co^pi women nvxde my teaching moit 
Inteie^tlng and iatiAiylng." 

I ieel tliat the gxeateMt value to me woa to 6ee that the kid^ though not acconv- 
piilh'ed ll'middle cla^^' skills weAe ca,^b£e VITAL PEOPLE. A co.won mUake ^n Hme 
Economia, [and an ea^y tAap to iall Into even when you axe oicoAe oi U) ^ to P^^"^^^ 
a p^^uL value Mjlte^v, pantlculaA social .lulU, etc., at the '^I'f J J ^ 

undeKitandlng, eypathy, ayid developing a clbiiate iox change. Thouglvt they weAe ^n .the 
ilxit place, but. tlvii, conoiete expeAience made It .tAue not juit a theoMj. 
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TABLE VIII 

Signific^mce of Those Values Adjudged to Have Been Utilitarian 





No or Not 


Extent of Significance 






1 Population 


Usab le 


(Great) 






(None) 




Response 

// % 


1 1 2 

1 // % 1 # % 


3 

// % 


// % 


// % 


1 — 

f 

i 
j 


Financial subsidy (travel and/or housing) 






j 

j Stu'^^nt Tchrs 


1 ( 0.44) 


18 ( 7.93) i 17 ( 7.49) 


23 (10.13) 


29 (12.78) 


139 (61.23) 


1 Counselors 

! 


0 ( 0.00) 


1 

0 ( 0.00) i 0 ( 0.00) 

1 


I ( 3.85) 


5 (19.23) 


20 (76.92) 


j Both Groups 


2 ( 0.40) 


28 ( 7. 22) 1 27 ( 6. 72) 


2' 9.49) 


34 (23.44) 


259 (62.85) 




Significant at the 0.05 level with Educa^vonal Level 




i 
i 


Significant at the 0 05 level with Type of Job Corps Scheduled Experience 


f 

j 
! 


Led to post experience employment 








' Studen'- Tchrs 

j 


4 ( 1.76) 


36 (15.86) 1 19 ( 8.37) 


27 (11.89) 


22 ( 9.69) 


119 (52.42) 


: 

1 Counselors 


0 ( 0.00) 


0 ( 0.00) 1 C (15.38) 


0 ( 0.00) 


4 (15.38) 


18 (69.23) 


i 

; Both Groups 


4 ( 2.58) 


36 (24.23) i 23 ( 9.09) 


27 (20.67) 


26 (20.28) 


237 (54.25) 


\ 


Significant at the 0.05 level with Educational Level 






Significant at the 0.05 leve'^ iHth Size/Natm of Community Where Reared 


1 

L _ . 


Significant at the 0.05 leveo u)ith Type of Job Corps Scheduled Experience 


I ; 

i i Contributed directly to success in post experience employment 

i ! 




Student Tchrs 


3 ( 1.32) 


42 (18.50) j 26 (11.45) 


kl (18.50) 


26 (11.45) 


88 (38., 7) 


Coun'^eloi^s 


0 ( 0.00) 


2 ( 7.69) 1 6 (23. C8) 

1 


6 (23.08) 


1 ( 3.85) 


11 (42.31) 


Both Groups 


Z ( 2.29) 


44 (27.39) 1 32 (22.^5) 


48 (28.97) 


27 (20.67) 


99 (39.23) 




Significant at the 0.02 levrl with Size of High School Attended 




1 


Significant 


at the 0.05 let^el with Variety of Job Corps Experience 
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UTILITARIAN VALUL ANALYSIS 



The frequencies of all three reasons grouped under the heading of the Utilitarian category 
when paired with items in the demographic data resulted in two or more significant Chi 
Squares for each reason. It is interesting that in all three instances the numbers of both 
groups who judged the reason to be of greatest importance, 1 or 2 on the scale, were much 
less than those who found it to be of little or no ir.portance, J or 5 on the scale One 
can only conjecture that for the minority for whom financial subsidy was critical that at 
did make a difference whether they were undergraduate or graduate students. The fact that 
the counselors were graduates and obviously little concerned with this factor would seem 
to indicate that tho-f.h financial considerations '.re hardly critical in terms of total 
nunfcers that it was o. paramount importance to some individual undergraduates. Again, it 
is apparent for much the same reason that those who participated on a full-time basis 
were in greater financial need than those on a part-time basis. 

The frequencies of post experience employment when paired with three factors. Educational 
Level, Size/Nature of Community and Type of Job Corps Scheduled Experience resulted in 
significant Chi Squares. It would be valuable to know which Size or what Nature of Com- 
munity was most closely related to this reason; however, such a statistical interpretation 
is not in order. The same general comment can be ade with respect to the relationships 
between the Size of High School Attended and Variety of Job Corps Experi ice as compared 
with the factor, Contribur.ed Directly to Post Experience Employment. 

It is fairly obvious that though the counselors did not find that the experience led 
to employment (remember that most of them came from existent counselor jobs), they felt 
the experience did contribute to their success in post experience employment. 

The significance that both groups attached to the final two items is perhaps best 
iudeed by the additional comments they made which follow below and those which are 
a part of the Instructionally and Innovationally Oriented Category presentation. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 



". . . Ve.^ thank{^al ion. thz ava^iUblz koiuing and Jiyiancial ^abiidij in tmvel. Kind 
ol nnde. it poaible to jxuitakz in t\uj> cxpe/acHCC. " 

"I,x /ic^oipcct, I ojn v(i>uj glad to havz kcd tht oppoUanUy to be at ^ a Job CoKpi CznteA. 
FoK me., it Kicu, a atUque expeJumcz wliidi I m now (H^uig ^it my jobi. 

"Bccoo-ic oL in poAt, m! 'xpmc.ice at Job Com, I bzUevz I I'ia^ oUqmA a tzadung 
petition, UoAning VUabiJUtiJ Gnoap UachZA, ioK ^lu.ch I had no , ^I^^S""^ . 

[pzclal zdacaUoncZa^^eM. Because o/j mj zxpeJv^znceM at Job Conp6 I dw^z mj P'^f l^^ 
po^^iXlon-ingtak and mivUc-oU^d mz at thz mnz tonz by tiiz ,mz <d^^f - /'^J"f' 
hzlpzd mz undeA^tand ^omM thz problem and injutrntwrv^ oi ^^dznti J^J' 
I ciH^o IzoAiXzd how zxciUng tzadung tcoa£d and IzoA^x^ng ion ^f^dz^^. J^^'^ f^ ''"ff^' 
pKoduczd and actzd in a pUy cko^zn on a topic wlUdi conMd tkm--dnugi. 
'ciAoUtzd tapzd on T\J a»d pUyzd ion thz zntir.i czntZJi Thz gvdM cUA moU oj thz m^. 
I aUo taught piano at Job Conp6. Thz giJdM ca^nz ^n and p^ct^czd z,zn f'f'..^^^'^"''' 
ju^t bzionz dinneA-thzy IzoAnzd to play in a nzj^nAlzably ihont pzJviod oi tmz. 
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RELATIVE PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



l^T^J^rr-- *T"l«rjr^c,t^„g^ ^^x^z °" 

S/Leate4^ ^.w^g/iti ^^vto what acJtxLcUUy happening at iiiz IzUzA." P^^^-^'icd thz 

AiK.A ^ ""'^2Z<.euab£c. U gave me ^/le oppoUunUy to !izaU.u concAoXolu 4ee /^a/ 

"% cotesc MuMttM advised « it ,m a,i mmiiz dtcuioi, and mold be t««k>d dn,« 
ZahTf^o 7 "-Jf^T^ txtAmzly helpful. At that tmz in my poAXicaloA oAta- 

^"^^^^t^-^- ----- '^^Tiu.. 

7,!^lIT^T,l''rZ^^ ''^'^"'^ (^p£o^/»,e«^ ^0. and no^ a nm 

^'^P'iTu.^ncz. t66ZMXaZty, I a6£e ^e,J^ne mt/ coawieUng appfioadi." 

"Thz Job CoKp^ txpivxlzntz ha^ ktipzd me a Q>izat dzal in my tzaalUng coazza." 

"Since I am noM loofiking 04 a fieadlng ttadizA in the 6amz Job Conpi oi I i,tudoyvt tn,,nl,t 
ST ^'^ 4^ua^on. U mafee^ one ^eottze w/ie^e pub^(:c 4dtoo£ 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



. . I do hopz that I icill be ablz to nJo^k i^Uh tht Job Coxp6 at 6omz {^utu/iz datt. I 
oho 'think aX htipzd me to become a bzZtZA tzadiZA i^Uk thz ijoung dUZd^zu I tvo/tfe tcU/i. 
I ^zJU iZ ^6 moU inpontant to Uakt mXh thz vz^ij young 6o that mo^z kld^ won't havz a 
nzzd ioK thz Job Conp^ in thz jJotu/Lei" 



"At tiiz timz I 6ignzd up ioK Uudmt tzadvLng at a job co/ip6 czntZA I too^ not planning to 
tzach in my mino/i, 6pzcial zducation ioK mzntalty ^ztoAdzd. Studznt tzadUng at ^/ic 
czntZA complztzd my KzqaJjizmzjU iox ^pzclal zd. J did Ugn a co^itmct to tzadi 6pzclat 
zd. I am 6UXZ my ^VUt yWi oi tzadiing muid havz bzzn za^lzA 1^ I had Kzczivzd my 
6tudznt tzadiing in a /izguloA cla^^^oom. I havz, hoi^JZvZA, bzzn g^atz^ul io^ thz zxpzx- 
izncz I had at Job Con.p6." 

"My Job Co/ip^ expedience thz be^t pxzpaAatlon I had iofi covzAing thz uAban 4c/loo^6 ioK 
a new^papZA. U/iban ^zhooU, othzmaz, miglit havz 6zmzd ^o/izign to mz . . ." 

. . What I Izohnzd at thz Job Con.p6 CzntZA about my^zt^, zducation and di^advantagzd 
youth U unmza^uAci^lz. Thz zxpoJiizncz 0^06 totaJUy bznz^iUal and tliz kno^^)Zzdgz J 
gainzd ha^ hzlpzd mz imizn^zly in public school tzadUng. Hopz^uUy, I can mnii toi^oAd^ 
abotaking tho6Z zducatxonaZ 6iXuation6 that oAzxitzd a nzzd iox thz Job QoKp^. 
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TABLl IX 

Significance of Those Values Adjudged to Have Personal Growth Value 



! 

Population 


j No or Not 
j Usable 
1 Response 

j // % 


Extent of Significance 

(Great) 

1 1 2 1 3 i 4 


-1 

! 

(None) 
j 5 

J// % 


i 

Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Created bet 
! 0 ( 0.00) 

1 

0 ( 0.00) 

0 ( 0.00) 

Significant 


ter under Stan 
152 (66.96) 
12 (46.15) 

164 (64,82) 
at the 0.02 


ding of the p 

48 (21.15) 

11 (42.31) 

59 (23.32) 
level with Tyi 


rob lews of die 
15 ( 6.61) 
3 (11.54) 

28 ( 7.22) 

oe of Job Corp 


^advantaged yo 
6 ( 2.64) 
0 ( 0.00) 

6 ( 2.37) 

s Scheduled E 


uth 

6 ( 2.64) 
0 ( 0.00) 

6 ( 2.37) 

xperienoe 


j Student Tchrs 

j Counselors : 

j 

Both Groups j 


Basis for a 
3 ( 1.32) 
0 ( 0.00) 
3 ( 1.19) 


career decis 
35 (15.42) 
3 (11.54) 
38 (15.02) 


ion 

49 (21.59) 
5 (19.23) 
54 (21.34) . 


59 (25.99) 
6 (23.08) 
65 (25.69) 


30 (13.22) 
4 (15.38) 
34 (13.44) 


51 (22.47) 
8 (30.77) 
59 (23.32) 


i 
i 

Student Tchrs j 
Counselors 1 
Both Groups | 

i~ — i 


Opportunity 
0 ( 0.00) 
0 ( 0.00) 
0 ( 0.00) 


for own pers 
140 (61.67) 
12 (46.15) 
152 (60.08) 


3nal growth 
63 (27.75) 
10 (38.46) 
73 (28.85) 


15 ( 6.61) 
3 (11.54) 
18 ( 7.11) 


6 ( 2.64) 
1 ( 3.85) 
1 ( 2.77) 1 


3 ( 1,32) 
0 ( 0.00) 
3 ( 1.19) 



PERSONAL GROWTH VALUE ANALYSIS 

This was an additional category created because of the very high frequency of mention 
by the participants in the additional comments they supplied. n^ntion 

Though most of them indicated by both their numeric choices and comments growth values 
in terms of increased awareness of other peoples, it is also obvious that this hadT 
airect relationship in many instances to personal career decisions. 

^rJ'J^ l^^ career decisions mentioned a heightened desire to continue work with the 
disadvantaged and in an "alternative" type of setting. (See particularly the com-^ents 
which are a part of the Instructionally and Innovationally Oriented section of this 
f^lTtu-^ t/"' (additionally reonforced'in the Limitations chapter) 

'^^^%^^1^^^'^tive setting and particular population was not for them. To the ex- 

^hat tSs nn^H^"" "'^T^ ""^^PPy ^"'^ dissatisfied teachers and to the extent 

tJoL J^eht be th'"" / "''"^'"^"i'h successful teachers, any negative connota- 

tions might be thought of as positive in terms of the exploratory value of the project. 

^^uth^'^wJs'Jnnrr/K^'"' ^'^^'f^ Understanding of the Problems of Disadvantaged 

portance nnJ 1* . ""^^ ^ ^" '^^'^Sory since it seemed to have il 

cri ical II ;S tl^^f-t^ing °f a "humanitarian" attitude; but also was qui^r 
critical, as made apparent by the comments, to one's own "personal growth." 
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RE LEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 



"Faftto^-tcc ^xpoJiLtncz- -probably the mo^t tco/Lt/itc/uXe tlUng I did in tottzgz ..." 

"My 10 at thz Job CoKp^ Cznttn. tcWL4 tliz mo6t mmo^labl^ and valuable teadung 

zxfoeAimcz I liavd liad. Teacii^ig a ^SptU tCAm* (5 toee/e^ public school and 5 wcdv!^ (U 
thz cd^xtzn] wa6 .uitz^o^iitinQ f^oK compa/iliiOn . Howzv^, moxz torn iilwuld be devoted to 
tilt Job Con.p6 and coun^eting." 

"I {^ound thz zx-poAlzncz zxtAmoJLij hnponXant 0,6 ioA oi kttping me decide idi(U I mntcd. 
8ij ^bplUXing the expoAience, I ^ound tlxat tiie public 6chool6 toeAe not ^eadij jjo/t me ox 
I ijo/i ^/icin. TheAeicxe saving p'Xoble)m i^ I /lad gone -cfi^o ]oublic educatijon. GeneAatty, 
I ^ound the CovteA ^ta^^ mo/ie than wiltbig to help. I'm ^onAy I cannot 6ay mote {^o/i 
tlie college e^id o^ the deal---'* 

". . . HoiJOevcA, viming the Job Ccxpb expeAience ^xom tliu point in tone in my p/io{^(U clonal 
pKepoAoution I would liighly xecoimend iX to anyone who wi^he^^i to * ^ind /u>n4e£jj' in the 
teaciouig pxo^e^^ion.^' 

"It uocu> due to the expeAience o^ teaclUng at the centeA that I recognized tlie hiteAo^t 
I have in cou^uelMig. W(/ only regx^t w;a6 tliaZ tliCAe tva6 no ope^iing {^ofi me once I 
completed my unX,vex6ity pKogfim, Having been Koued in an enviAom)\ent ^amLIoa to tliat 
w^vich )mny o{^ the ^tudQ,nt6 cme i^om, I {^eZt much better able to usideA!>tand theiA 
anxieties and aU>o the ^kang-up6^ they had xegoAding education and iM applicaXio^Ui ioK 
thm. They really i\)anted inf^onmntion thcut could enable thm to mdeAi,tand and conAect 
tiieJA hometi{^e problem --mo^t o^ the ginJU nevcA had a guy really level mith thm 
about manAio.ge, money, 4 ex, hornet, clothe6, etc. and thcut i6 wliaZ I did." 

"\/eAy 6ata>{^ied tv^di Job Co/tp-i expe^uence. IjJ I had gone higlvt i^vto a public school 
teadhing position, I \niglvt boXteA be able to relate the expeAience and how well iX 
pKepoAed me ioK teaching. 4s a human contact expeAience, a hu^mn involvement 
expeAience, I can 6ay the Job Con.p6 placement wa^ mo^t appKophJjote and ^moAding 
educational expeAience I ^hail not ^oon {^ofiget. Thi^ am one o{^ the biggest peMonal 
g^owtl'f, peAiod^ duAing my doctonal p^ogAo^n." 

"I oi)] living in an i^ttegnated neighborhood which quidily becoming a black neighborhood. 
Mf/ expetcoice in Job Co/ip6 ha{> /ie£pcd me to cultivate a betteA u^iden^tanding o^ blacks 
and hai^ helped me get along veAy well w-Uh the black {^otyxilie^ in tlie n(ughborhood." 

"I p/LQ.!>e^vtty would prefer to be mployed in the Job Corp^ natheA than in Public Schools 
wheAe I con now. It pfioved to be the mo^t^t valuable expvUence I had to prepoAe iofi tlie 
{^ield o{^ Education. I know it tva6 mo/ie vahxable than ^tude^it teadiing in a Public 
School." 

"hiy expeAience at tlie centeA tm ^ati^ factory in regoAd to my learning about u^ideA- 
privileged ^tudent!>, tkoAA backgrounds, and theJA learning dCuads^antage^ because o{^ 
the^z backgrounds. I had had no previous experience in tliii^ area. . ." 

". . .A truly reioarding experience that added a dimension to my li{^e and to the tiie o^ my 
immediate family." 

"Job Corph expe^Uence extAOjnely positive. A iter the expedience I no longeA puASued a 
teaching career in the public schools and hope eventually to work with disadvantaged 
youth in a non-public sdiool ati/>x} sphere." 

"Enjoyed the experience completely and izZt it has made a significant iinpact on my 
Hie and choice oi coAeeM." 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPAt^T COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"I iind z\]QAij day at Job Cofipi a fieiMA-ding on& {^Ulzd wUh ncic (ix.p<>AA.e.nceA eac/i datj. 
Th& cmp/io^i^i lieAd li> on tht 6tude.nt--not tlu 6ijUm on. t&achzA on. jooA&iit Von tku't 
ftdOAOiU I muld mv(UL tdadi in a pubUc idiool utilu^ a gnrnt iinancxal avUl^ occuMtd. 
I would want my own ciilldfizn to go to job conp6-J bzUzvz in U 6o nuck. I do not 
beUdvd I muld hava been luAzd /ic/ie u)ilU6 I had dom my 6tudzixt tzadUng /ic^e." 

"I Jee£ that U li> oi tht utmoit .utpontaiKiQ. tlwt thz ttachcA {.del a deap 6&iu>& of. 
^atAj^iacXA.on and iuliiUmznt to be ablz to do tlvU job mU. A tdadioA ndddi to latl 
tiwX wlicLt li& ^ doA^ng bm&^Uing, and appncciatcd by, thd Uudanti. U U 
dtU^cutt to commuivccatd my iztluig6 about my job conpi zxpzAlmtz in 6udi a bnlal comimit. 
/ can tMithiuUy 6ay that my tliKZZ yaoM o^ tzacMng zxpwizncz 6inc& Job Connl I 
(laue yex to expc/ixencd tka peAAonal -^atl^^actlon and iazUng oi i^nth toliidi I cvpeA-tCHCcd 

'CM Job L-OH-p-^ . 

"Uy job conp6 e^pe^encc woi ptuo^uilly vcAy nmviding, but thz dducatxonal knoMgz 

floxncd thzA^ ha^ tutlz appUcaUon to tht pubUc 6diool I now ttadi in. ?o.i.abSj 
I da havz mona empathy ion thz Black Uudznti I taach b&cauia oi Job Conp6." 

"liKm not tumzd on by tiit po66ibilUy oi itndznt teaching at a centeA. I had tiXtlt 
^ntoJieAt and no education expeAimce and my majon intene^t and .Subject oAea woi not 
K "J wcKi^^ anyway. I had accepted a teadUng po6iUon ion convbig laU 

Zf r f n *^'^^^^» ^ .^«.^fudcKi teach. (o.eA tire pno.elilal boAAel] . I expeA^ced 
one oi tiie mo^t n^oJuUng-iat^iy^ng Ucke^t oi expeAience^. Woi myi>dii ion one oi the 
im t^rm my Icie. I gneio gneaUy-and gained mch inom each neLtionllUp T nnde . ." 

"to kkriniTl^rZ"^/" '"^^ '^'^^"'^ ^"'^ '^^'^-'^ ""-^ '^^^•^ 

"Tke expeAience at the centex wa^ one oi the moU nmoAding and aivakeiting I have eveA 
had. A gneat deal woA Uamied about myieli in negoAdi to teaddng abitUy and ^eli- 

"I con^id^n myieli ionXxuiate to do paU oi my Uudent teadiing at tiie Job Conpi I 
can t -anng^ne anytlung that made a gneatzA impacX on my tiie ..." 

1 ; p I r ^j>^.^on\ilng on a »KU>teAA in special education lecuinlng dUabiLUie^ and 
mental neXoAdatxon wlitdi I iedi i^ a diAect ne^uU oi my job conpt expedience." 

neaUy beUeve in tke Job Conp6 educational expedience and U bnouglu me to a beXXeA 
undenj>trmdi.ng oi 60 many tlUngi it i6 ijnpo66ible to enumcAote heAc ..." 

"tL'.i '■ ^ "'i^'^ »nle in a pnedominanUy black Women' 6 cmteA, I had an invaluable Uudent 
teadvLng expen^ence. I had hoped to wonk with the Job Conp-i-biU tiie job-i weAe aliwU 
mpo,^i>A.ble to geX. I believe I co^xtAibuted to the Job Co^p6 pnognoin mone than what 
wa.b curbed oi me. All oi tke itadent teacheAi ieeyned to do tiiii." 

"■ ■ • \lM.y glad that I did my Uudetvt teaclibig expenience at a Job Conp^ Ce^vteA. I («w 
pcAionaay tmUed due to iatigue 04 I 1004 necoveAinq inom a long-teAin iUneM otheA- 
w.ae Uiocu, a iuU and wontkolvUe expeAlence." ^n^^, ouxeji 

"ExcAXing and moU enjoyable time oi my enttnt y^afu in college." 

"J ani 60 gnatiiied ion having the oppo/UunUy to wonk wUh the job conpi iemale -itudenti 
11?"^^' I ^oanted, needed, and appneclatedttT etS f ' 

meiii. Thene ex^Ued a veAy ^pecixil liind oi cto6ene^6 in wofikiy.g wUh tivd type oi 



ERIC 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (contM) 



"I Kecommnd that ^tudz^vt teachoA^ be attomd to take pa/U in tliu {\:ond(ii^ul tp^aclioiQ 
expe^^CMce. It rn^b v2Ay bznziitial to ma in tht OAta o^ dducaXxon. at aZZ ]oohhi})lt, 
I plan on mKlzinq .61 Job Coxpi in thz iatuAZ." 

"I /leallij ^njoij^d and b^m^-iXed {^^om tkz zxpzAizncz ..." 

"M{/ exp(!Aieiice at thz Job Coxp^ Ca^itoA woJb zxXAmalij po^itivz. Mij expC/U.e*icc witti 
cou^ti>Q,ting iva^b pa/iticuZa/iZij impo/Ua>xt in liQJiping me to a^^iJu)ntivQJLij dzcLdt to pu/o^uc 
mij QKadixatz education in tliu {^itld.'' 

"BeA.ng at the Job Co/iph CeuteA wa6 om o{^ thz )no6t ^eu^oAdoig expeA.ce*ice6 I liavo, eucA 
had. Up untiZ thz torn I la^^t the, 6tate, I maintained co^ttact loith many 0^ the co^pimen 
06 ivett ah 6-tai5i5 mmbeM, Wy expentence at the center greatly influenced my dOiection-- 
I have i>ub^eque}itty bee^i involved ii)itk pKogKm\ at the Gvil^6 School, tauglvt in a pubtic 
school, and am now ^ouXSutng a Ph.V. p^ogKo^n. Mf/ mnk hen.e involves p^ojecth tuct/i youths 
ai^^igned to deXewtion campi> and othoJU u)ith 6Q.ven,e reading di6abiZitie6. Fo/l me, Job 
Co/ip^b could yxeven, be replaced 

"I ppMonally found the Job Co^p^ expentence mo6t gratifying in ten}n6 of my om gron)th 
and in beXng able to get a 4C*i4e of the humamie^^ of teaclUng ..." 

"I plan to retuAn to graduate school ttvi6 coming fall in a prognoin of coun^eting and 
gutdance with emphoi^i on disadvantaged youth. M{/ expe^ence student teacliing at tlie 
Job Co/Lpi ceii^e/L had a great ^dnjXLCt in my decision to KoXuAn to grad school and eve^itiiatly 
uoonk in a sijnilxui type situation. It too/i the most wonthidUZe two montlu> of my college 
caAeer-^ayxd my coAeen, since. l*m very anxious to apply my expoAience at the Job Corps 
to a neto, but related teaching job." 

"It looh great. ^' 

"Job Corps expertence wah very valuable in giving me an understanding of the needi> of 
educattunal deprived youth and especially minority groups. In addition my experience 
that followed at the local liigh school provided me with an is-uterestinQ co^itrast be^oeen 
the two. Although I did not continue in Job Corps work, the four weeks were a great 
inspiration to continue or begin a career in tins oAea." 

''The experience was eye-opening: previously I had not considered myself 'sheltered, ' 
yet actuoJity work witli gVUs whose life styles weJie so varied and differe^vt from 
mne loas an experience wliich I shall not forget ..." 

"I found my expcAience )nost satisfactory because of my retationsliips mth tlie corpswomen.'* 

"I enjoyed working at the Job Corps Center and I enjoyed my women students especially. 
I hope these women were successes as they were good students and good friends » I hope 
they were placed in jobs and if they ever need any type of recoYmendation, I would 
be more than happy to recom\end tlmU . . . I a»] happily wonktng on my )W(SteA*s in 
Speech Pattiology and thank-you for the wonderful experience at the Job Corps." 
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TABLE X 



Significance of Those Values Adjudged to Have Been 
Instructionally and Innovationally Oriented 
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Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Provided fo 
1 ( 0.44) 

0 ( 0.00) 

1 ( 0.40) 


r a kind of p 
162 (71.37) 
12 (46.15) 
174 (68.77) 


upil exposure 
44 (19.38) 
9 (34.62) 
53 (20.95) 


not otherwis 
11 ( 4.85) 
2 ( 7.69) 
13 ( 5.14) 


2 available 

1 ( 0.44) 

2 ( 7.69) 

3 ( 1.19) 


8 ( 3.52) 
1 ( 3.85) 

9 ( 3.56) 
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INSTPUCTIONALLY AND INNOVATIONALLY ORIENTED VALUE ANALYSIS 



Five items formed this category. Two dealt with content and material techniques 
and/or methods, two with pupils and/or staff, and one with supervision. 

The frequencies of the ''Supervision" item, not surprisingly, when paired to the Type 
of Supervision utilized in the projects yielded a significant Chi Square. The types 
varied widely, see Chapter I, p. 15, and the Statistical Analysis Overview, p. 21; and 
as a consequence it was impossible to attribute to any particular arrangement significance 
in terms of acceptability or dissatisfaction. The Additional Comments, however, would 
seem to indicate that (1) satisfaction was more dependent upon the individual supervisor 
than the arrangement, and (2) those colleges or universities that utilized full-time, 
resident supervisors had the more acceptable arrangement in terms of producing satisfac- 
tion. Not surprisingly the Type of Supervision was also related to the degree of 
satisfaction felt with respect to Exposure to Instructional Materials and Techniques Not 
Otherwise Available. It would appear that this is a most logical cause and effect 
relationship . 

The participants seemed to indicate that they had slightly greater exposure opportuni- 
ties to materials and techniques than they did to variation opportunities. In both 
instances, however, approximately half indicated that something in terms of materials 
and permissiveness was present there that they otherwise would not have had. A serious 
limitation, often overlooked, was the fact that for approximately 38% of the student 
teach^^rs job corps represented their only experience. This makes something less than 
credible their ability to make a comparative judgment. 

The participants felt much greater confidence that the kind of pupil exposure and 
freedom to interact with pupils and staff, approximately 90% and 80% respectively, at 
the center was other than would have been available in the public schools. Again, 
the lack of dual exposure limitation prevails; but in these two instances the percent- 
age of agreement is so much higher that it lends greater credence to the reaction. 

The data are most meaningfully interpreted following a reading of the comments which 
follow. It is suggested that the reader return to an examination of this table after 
he has read the voluminous comments to ascertain whether or not a certain flavor then 
permeates them. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

"Tlu^ zxpeAizncz m6 good because I gainzd vaZmblz knovoledgz in tzacliing 6luW> and in 
u)on.lUng iA)itli thz 60-cattzd ^ undoA.-pnA.viizgzd* ..." 

"AUhough I 6tudznt-taaglvt only 90 hotm In a 6umn2A school ^itaatLon, I ^omd tiiz 
tmtznAAU avaUablz to zxpzAmznt mjth ja^tl^izd any cuUuAol di^i^2Azncz that might 
Imvz zxA^tzd bztwzzn my^el^ and thz gVdU. I tlu,nk, bUng a mal^ -in a mmzn' job 
co/ip6 6Zttxng mdz my tzadiing zxptUzncz za^lvi and moKZ ialiliUng io^ me. T/ie 



bzzn limltzd in tiding In thz publixi 6cJiooU." 

"I can czAXainly 6ay that my zxpoAizncz^ at Job Co/Lp6 gavz mz an opponXxxniXy to not 
only iind 4ome i^vtoJiz^ting things aboLxt my^zlf^ bcut to IzoAyi hoi^) I could ^zlatz to othzA6 
in tzMm o] tzadiing. I izzl that tha zxpznizncz uku zxXAmzly vaJbjxiblz iofi mz and 
voiU probably bz io^ anyonz zJUz i^)ko bzcome^ a paxt oi iX^ p^og^m." 

"Thanlu to a gfizat collzgz 6apQA\;li>o^ and a vzAy maXuAz g^oup o^ 6tadznt tzachoM-- 
voz all gainzd in undzMtanding o^ ouMzlvz^, thz Job Co/ip6 tAoXnzz^, and o{^ thz ^ta^i' 
adini^iUtAation p^oblzm-'thz ^zalizaXion tlxaX m axz all human and ^uZt o^ nzzd6, i^zak- 
nz66 and 6tAZngth, tve don't yzt idznti^y. . 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"The zxpoJiizncz w;a6 ivitzn^z and concentAat^d, ^ok me, providing m)cbnmi opponXtuuXy 
^01 -6udi a 6>ue|J poAiod time, kttlio thz i^onk twUbly demcindLng [tn^gij couimiing) , 
the iatiQiiZ at thz end the day a happy am ioK tt had been 6pznt pnAjimlly in 
the nzzdUi ihz 6tadznt6 and thz buAZding hone^t ^elation^lUp^ - -not aji (^Kix^tAotionii 
due to ext2Anal impc^ition^ u)kLdi might placz timitatiokUi on ^how-to* ox 'u)hztneA to\ 
Thz ^pixiX o{^ thz CzntoA zncouAaged om to 'Viy tt! ^ --indeed eve/iy onz foncw tt took zveAy 
bit 0^ t{)tt and i)mgination to accompti6h canXoA^n mnk. In tht6 KdJbpzcX I ilnd thz 
conventional pabtic ^diool ^ti^ting and Kep^e^^ivz caa^-ing much o^ the 'dAopoiU^ io/u.di 
iJeecis into the Job Co/ip^.*' 

"Individixatizzd ^apVwi^ion xt&atcd to ciaA6 nnteAtaJU 06 a6 gcnoAoJUiy promoting 

a Izannbig at^w^ph^c." 

"Exccltcnt zxpQAtzncz ^ox student tcadioA^. I higliZy Kccontncnd the pKacJxcc be expanded," 

"It M;a6 a good Ica/ining cxpoAicncc outride the xejolm and 6copc o^ public school ttadiing." 

. .My univc/uity/coun^clo^ and .^upenvijiOKy tcachoA pxovcd to be voa/un and ^e^pon^biblc 
to the nzzdu> tlic co/ip^mcn and 6ta^^' -student tcacheM. I ^ind iX di^^icalt to believe 
that 6uck an /..lien^e expoAience u)ould have been po66ible in mo6t a/iea 6chool^." 

. .1 ^ett vejuj \Mell accepted by tlie 6ta(i^ and mo/te at home than in any public 4>chool 
student teaching expcAience*" 

" . . .7 ^^)ould 6upponX any e^^onX to make ^tade^it teaching in Job Co^p6 cintcM available 
to i^ite^e^ted 6tadent!>. It i6 theAe that toe come ^ace to jjace with the ^j^oduct^ o{^ ouA 
outdated ^dkool^. They a/ie oM school dAopoutt who have KoXuAned by chjice to ^ind 
betteA education ..." 

. . I tlUnk we had a mch leM6 'ctivUcal' expeAience than in many centeASi. We 
become involved with the women and ^ta^^ to a much gfieaten, degree than a S-5 teachen, 
capacity. " 

"My expedience at the Job Cofip^ tm an enjoyable one. I teu/i tiiat tiie public 6chooth 
would tAy to provide a situation whdAe individuaZ need6 woAe con^ideAed, instead o^ 
tAying to place eveAy student in a ' middle- cla^6' mold* ifJhen and ii tlvU happen^s^, we 
probably won't need the Job Cofip^. Until then I tltink the Job Coxp^ i^ doing a good job." 

"The Job Co^p6 expeAience wa^ urUque. I ^eel that many i)r]p/iove)nent6 could be made in ttie 
p^og^m but i^t did give me an undeA6tandiMg OjJ p^ogKOimed wonk and an opponXu^iity to 
wonk with unde^pKiv.ileged and dAop-out 6tudent6." 

. . OuA ( ) 6up(iAvi6o^ made tliLs expeAience a veAy wonthwluZe one." 

"I de^inttely ^eet that having 6tade^xt teacheA^ at the CenteM i6 a valuable idea, and 
should be continued i^ at all po^^ible ..." 

"Continued co^itacX with ^ome people met at tlie Job Con.p6." 

"I ^eel my Job Co^p6 expeAience did mofie to help me in my teadiing than any othen, college 
couA^e. In addition, ^it hoA helped me in my social ^elation^lUp with )ninoAity gfioup^." 

"SupcAvi^A^on woii adequate but much m^e cAeative thayi I ^ound in othen. expeAience^ ." 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"I ^dU my 6tadent-tQAdiing zxpZAlzncz n)(i!> bij {^OA mo^e vaZmblz than that o^J^eAed in 
Viaditional 6ciwol ^oXting^. In ^act, I /uive applizd {^O'X Job Co^p6 po^iXiom thz labt 
two yoAn^ faccou^e I dd^Viz to kqXvJux to thz pKogKom (U a KOAutt o{^ icth job CMp6 and 
public school cducxition.*' 

"B^t Izaxnbig'tzacliing zxpQAlzncz I've evM had. When my husband and I ^dttlc dom, 
I hope to mnk in a ^imiMn/i pKognm^ ok 6clioo(^." 

"Atthough I am not teadUng the 6ame type o{^ 6tadeyvt!> in public 6chooU, I am teacliing 
6tJxdcrvU o{^ loiv abiUXy and iJOho a/ic cuttuAolly dJj>advantagcd. I have been able to ui>e 
many oi the ^amz methods mXh my ^tudeyvU in the public 6chooU, and have {^ound that my 
expeAience with job conp^ ha^ paved tlie my {^ok good ^elaXio^uliip^ mXh my 4^de>it4." 

. . The cJta^6 meeXing^ ii)ith the univoMity advi^on. bxouglvt a lot o^ the educational 
theory tauglvt in education couh^e^ into viXaZ u^age." 

"Chance to apply open cJia^6Xoom technique'^ 

"To tat leoAYiing situation" 

"B/Loadened the type o^ teadUng expoAlence to i^ltich I i^m exposed." 

"Valuable expenlence - I helped to tAoXn 9 dental a^6i6ta^vU-S black ginlA and one 
Indian. They toeAe among the ^ha/ipe^t o{^ the ginl^ at the CenteA, but I mnde^ed i{^ 
they vooiiZd be able to iind employment--! mold tlUnk* doubt{^ul in ouA city." 

"I co^xtinue to have veAij po6ttive {^eelZng6 about the Job Coxp^. ExpeAicjice, tlie 
poA^onnel o{^ ^ocMjJi voonkeA coumeZoK, dOiectox, teacheM all gave me thoJA time and 
knowledge o{^ inteAacting with ^tudentM. Teacliing mctiine^ and individuoLLzed poAionmayice 
cAitenta ioK a job weAe 6upeAioK educational techniques tlian in the public school ^y6tem 
o{^ g/ioup in^tAuction. I liked the 6malt mtio o^ 6tudent& peA teacheA lO'-l. I ^elt 
p/iognatmed instnuctiun reduced behavior pAob£em6." 

"I enjoyed evoAy minute wliiZe I wa^ at Job Co^yA. TheAe tow 4o much to do and books , 
))nteAiais, etc., to voo^ i{)ith. The reading lab ms mndeAf^ul--!. only wii^h that my 7th 
gKade students in the public school 6y6teyi} who couldn^t ^ead, could have had the 
oppontantty to panticlpate in the Reading V^ogKom. I liked the idea o^ students wonking 
{^0^ tliemeJives and pxog/ies6ing at theiA own note. I enjoyed working witii tlie giAls. 
I {^dit moKe tike I was leaA\ving {^^om them and tuct/i them. " 

"So much ejithui>iasm came especially {^^om the Job Conp^ instAuctoK undeA whom I was teaching 
that the expeAience could not help but be a joyous one. A conscientioui> and loving 
penson- - '6he o^eAed to heA students much monje tlian jui>t the usual teaching ^iXuation. 
As all 0(5 the student teacheAS would ag^ee, I owi ceAtain, the talents o{^ thi6 teacher 
and a jjetu othens as henseli, was a majo^ ^acto^ in making the expeAiences at tlie Job 
Co/i]06 'SO veAy wontkvlUle!" 

"I /leally enjoyed my Job Co/Lp6 expeAience and {^eel I leixAned a lot. I ceAiabily would 
Kecom\end it to evQAyone who i6 inteAeSted in wo/iliing with this type o{^ youth. The 
centeA is doing a g^eat job and has a iine ^otaii. A{^teA being in public 6chooU iJo/l a 
yeoA I 0))\ 6uxe ^eady to ^etuAn to the type o{^ fAog^n^ and activities I {^ound at the 
job conp^ centeA. Much mo^e leoAning and growing takes place at the job cofip'S than in 
the public schools. When public schools oAe betteA {^imnced, they can leoAn a lot ^^om 
the job coKp^." 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"T/ie oppoUunUy to wo/ik at a Co/ip^ CzntoA tca^ ueA(/ entigliteyUng on tiiz social Izval-- 
tkat l6 mKkiYiQ wWi thz CoKp^ gUU. AZi>o a'^t/i 10 to 15 othoA 6tudeyvt tzadioA^ aU 
^kcyUyig thz ^am expcA^ence6, living in the ^mz quaxtoM znlianczd ouA pt^xczption oi 
tlili 'neic' zxpoAJ^zncz on each 0|J oi. We compcuizd notd^ dculij and oied zack otlioA 06 
bounding boand^ lOlUdi a'a6 an zducation ..." 

"I j$ee£ alt }^o^pectivz ^txidznt toxichdM ^Iwald ^pend at loxu^t paAt o{^ thuA 6tud^nt 
tmclxlng expCA^ence in a Job CoKp^ Cent2A. It giv^ a nuch b/ioadeA outlook o{^ wliat 
tzadiing l6 aZl about, and give^ each student a mo6t Kox^ioAdlng zxpoAlzncz. So nmuj 
tmoA we ovznlook thz disadvantaged student as to kU oK hoA deep-Kooted pKoblojms. 
Tlmj need so mch KzassuAancz, in oKdoA tliat tkey my also /lave the opportunity to 
become t^md ^oA. a vocation, and slion) stt{^-con^dencc in surviving in socloly." 

"The Job Co/ips Student Tcacliing ExpeAlmcc ms tiiz most singularly signiacant event 
^n my development both as an educator and as a peA^on. The guidance and dOiecZion oi 
the staii oi the seli-dOiected program wiXh which I ms associated ijoos to date 
tlie most mean^ng{^ul experience In my prepaAotlon ^or a teaching caAeer. IjJ aUer^iatlve 
experiences such as tlils were made available in great nmbcAs to prospective teachcM, 
teacheA educaUon in geneAol ivouM be raised to a level that would astound so calted 
SchooU OjJ Education." 

"I thoroughly enjoyed my student teaching expeAlence at the Coiter. I tliink workijig 
A.n a Sdttlng such as> this gave me a {^eeling o^ con{^idence and accompUslment that I 
would not have expcAlenced in a public school setting." 

. » I have nottUng but praue ^or the pcMonnel, the program, and innovative techniques. 

"ktthough It Is dl{^iicult to generalize the expeAlence, because ouA particalaA aroup woa 
so weU supeAv^ed and so well accepted by tlie staU, I ieel we adUeved a great deal oi 
poASonal growth and beca}ne owaAe that there aAe aUeAnaUves to the tradUlonal system 
o{^ education. I only lasted one yeaA in the public school system and owi now worklnq 
^or a pr^ate corporation with adult and liigh school dropouts in a sltuaUon wlUch I 
helped cAeate wlu,di is many ways slyular to Job Corps. I would hope tliat many o] 
the partLCipayvts aAe working to create aUernatlves to the present educational system. 
Jha^ might be a major indication o^ the success o{^ the program." 

"The experience I had at the Center was heightened by the iacX that I aUo worked on 
weekends ^n the dormitories as a supervisor. Tlus insight into the living conditions 
the corpsmen hetped me in the classroom- -and something the other student teacheAi> did 
not expeAlence ..." 

"J do not think that any special ]orepaAaUon is necessaAy, but I do ^eel that more blacks 
and other non-Caucasian gr^oups should paAtlclpate." 

"As a voXeAan teacheA to come back ^or a student teacher experience in the Job Corps 
Center was ouUtandlng. I {^elt It was vital, alive and most impressive. My job in 
ad^nnistration was both interesting and inf^oAnntlve." 

"I j^eee job corps teadUng o^^eAS a {^aA greater challenge and more personal satisfaction 
than teadung the pubUc schooU. I tlUnk the program should be expanded and more 
teacher should be luAed to cut down tlie class load. Too many students in one class 
hinders tlie individualized instAaction ap]oroach." 
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mEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"I liavz tauglvt in i^dioot^ ttiat oAa nacui Indian xiLiiQA\)CLtLoi^b una iiavd tivad on an Indian 
^2^2Avation; a6 a MOMitt mij Job Co^p^ cxpcJiidnce I und(i/ibtand and app/i^ciatc t/ie 
naZiixz and p^xoblmb tlie/bz ntironAXij gKoup6 ..." 

"I Zovdd job ^^xom about tlm 6(icond tceefe o^ -btudent tdadiing. [Tlia jj-ctit tico 

tt'Ccfe^ I ahno^t qoLt tvoAy day. ) I ^titt lovd it. 1 ^ound out veAy quidzZy iclidn I tcoi 
tdadiing and ivlim I a'a6 jix^t going tluiougk tlid )wtLoyib. That lidZpdd a lot. I get 
hdoZ toidd at idiat I'm doing noic, Pa/My I bdcau/bd loc'^^c ddcitinq tuU// 50»«e 

pKiUty ba^ic iii^ixd^ tikd IUd!> loho oAd 21 and can't /idad 'Tab i^ a cat! ^ SorndtoncA Ln 
bding tOidd I lo6d dnthu^ia^m imtiZ I ^ta/it thinlUng about iX. I tltink tkt ludb hd/id oAd 
mo/Ld opdn i^ you loitt fae. Probably ttidy liavd liad )W^d o{^ a chancp. to makd dducation a 
ddcuion tlidy liavd ddcLddd to ^otloiA). Basically tliai makd^ iX do^id^ dvdn though thdy 
do tdnd to io/igdt occasionally tdiy tiidy oAd hd^d. I dnjoy tlid individuoLization dvdn 
though it /iUfU> you xaggdd. I dnjoy IttUng 6ome othiin, cultural e^CewioiX-i be a poAt 
my lL{^d. {Thd ginJU tC(Vtc about 1/2 Spa^^A^h, 1/2 soul ginXs] 

"I ^ddl that thd sta^^ I mnkdd icith loa^s most intCKd^tzd in licJLpijig us unddA^btand tlid 
ycung immi tve ivoxkdd iciXh and giving as much chancd as poi>sibld to tcv/i/c on a ond-tu-ond 
basis. I ^dlt that thd coopdAcuUcn bdJxvddn tlid uyiivdAsity sta^f^ and cdntoA ^^a/J^ 
v(iAy good. And thdy did as )mch as possible to lidlp us to-ct/i a^uj spdctal v/iobld)ns m 
had . . ." 

"Thd pdopld I i^as dxpoSdd to tv/io toeAe aJOidady holding positions tocAc o^ thd h.ighdSt 
catibdA and dddicaxJ^on. I was i^dZl KdCdivdd and givdi A(^pOiUibld iAothdA tlian tokdn] 
position iiiyv]ddiateZy ..." 

"I look back iMith {^ondndSS on my dxpdAidncd at job coKpS. GdnoAotty spdaking, thoSd 
0^ a6 i^ho mnA. thdAd \^)a}itdd to--l gaindd as much ^Kom most o^ thd i^ta^^ as I did ^Aom thd 
(^ind Studdnts. FoA thd iiASt timd in my li^d I tms abld to ^ind ^IdxtbiJUty in thd 
pAogAOin dnabling a gAdot deal o{^ cAdotivity to takd placd Ln tdadung and IdOAning. I 
dncountdAdd only ond in{^dAtoA tdadinA, as oppoSdd to )ynny many ^ind dddicatdd tdachdAS." 

"I sincdAdly bdZidvd 'on thd Job' tAotn^Lng o(^ tdachdXb, such as thd job coAph pAogAo^n 
pAoviddd is ioA supdA^LoA to thd usual pKogAoin." 

"J ^ddZ tliat thd job coAps dxpdAidncd tua6 a litglity satUf^actoAy ond. I IdoAndd a lot 
and in thd {^utuAd tv-ci/i to u6d tliis dxpdAimcd in my tdadiing." 

" . . . Thd only Adoson I Staydd to compldtd my studdnt tdadUng tvas bdcausd I had a 
vdAy supoAioA hupdAvisoAy tdOjchdA. My dxpdAidncd come ^Aom and thd gixls not 
tlid job coAph pAogAom. It nddds a gAdot ddoZ o^ i^ypAovdrndiit.'' 

"Outstanding instAuctons in Rcadifig PAogAom" 

"J ^ound that thd job coAps cdnteA dxpd^^iidncd shoi^)dd me that loith AdgoAd to ddvdloping 
my om tdacking tdchniqudS and i^ith AdgoAd to cohAdcZing my om lOZakndSS^ii as a tdachcA, 
I badly nddd to ddvtlop ndu) mdthods o^ pAdSdnting thd matcAXal to Studdnts. Thd studditts 
dnjoydd my pAdSdntation but T Adolly bdtidvd thdy had Somd dt{^(^iculty compAdhdnding it." 

. . Thd biggdSt dif^f^dAdncd in tlid job coAps dxpdAidncd conpoAdd lOith my classAoom 
dxpdAidncd ms tlxat o{^ dUciplind. ThdAd 1006 no nddd ioA it in job coApS lohoAdos lial^ 
o{^ AdguloA tdadiing in thd clasSAoom is dOtdctdd toi^oAAs dLsciptind o{^ thd studdnts and 
challenging thditi to i<"jAk*" 

"God bldss ( ) thd coUdgd SupdAvisoA-'iA)hodvdA hd ms" 
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RE LEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont^d) 



"Nctu ^dea6 {^ok Spac^iul Education* 

. . I tlUnk tilt iXYUitAiicXixAzd cJUuh6^oom md tack OjJ puttee bckool xlQldAXij (cai vCAij 
btmf^icial in /icacliing zacli individual clUtd. I had a job ttadUng t/i(i/ic/' 



SATISFACTION CONTINUATION 

The par*-icipants were requested to rate their degree of satisfaction with the total ex- 
perience on a five point scale with "1" representative of the highest degree of satis- 
faction and "5*' the lowest. Their rating was to represent the extent of satisfaction 
Then (at the time of the experience's completion) and Now (at the time of the survey). 
The reactions of the two groups are shorn in the following Table. 



TABLE XI 



Evaluation of the Total Experience 
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-1 




1 

7 (26.92) ; 
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10 (38.46) 


' 4 (15. 3o ! 
-i h 


1 


( 3.85) 

4 


4 


(15.38): 
1 



Some rather interesting observations can be made from an examination of the data as shown 
in the Table. First, the student teachers as a group -'-re more satisfied than the counselors, 
both Then and Now (at almost a two to one ratio at the " rating level). Second, the 
student teachers maintained a remarkable consistency oT .numeric response for the two periods 
(Tljen and Now), particularly if the "1 - - 2" and "4 - - 5" categories are collapsed. The 
primary movement would appear to have been from the *'2" to the "3'* rating. Third, the 
counselors, on the other hand, indicated a greater mobility of response and again^if the 

"1 2" and "4 5'* categories are collapsed, it is obvious that their change\n opinion 

was d^ ^idedly positive; that is, indicating a higher degree of satisfaction Now as opposed 
to Then. 



A composite analysis for both groups which collapses the two highest ratings and the two 
lowest ratings is presented in the next Table. No stronger evidence as to the value of the 
project can be presented, in the opinion of the author, han the consistency with which the 
participants maintained their degree of satisfaction, ixc the same time, it must be admitted 
that a '^akness of the study was the ascertaining of both opinions (Then and Now) at the 
same time rather than when the experience was actually completed and again at the time of 
the questionnaire submission. This timing factor was an unavoidable flaw caused by the 
decision to "follcw-up" the part:..cipants after virtually al.l of them had completed the 
experience. It is important, howover, to recognize that they were pro^H-ied the opportunity 
to express a change in opinion predicated upon a passage of time which could have permitted 
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a lessening of the halo effect and for intervening experiences to have had a conditioning 
effect upon the center experience. Again, a reminder that the consistency of the opinions 
expressed in favor of the experience is remarkable. 



TABLE XII 

Composiue Evaluation jf the Total Experience 



No 



j Both Groups 


1 

Response ! 




High 


Medium ] 

1 


Low ; 


1 

1 Then 




196 


(77.47) 


26 (10.28) I 


31 (12.25)! 


i 

t Now 


3 ( 1.19) ; 

! 

[ 4- 


189 


(74.70) 


33 (13.04) 

. 1- 


28 (11.07)1 



CHAPTER SUMMARY 

This chapter was concerned with the values that the participants found in their 
center experience. The degree to which they were positive in both the numeric 
choices and their additional comments leaves little doubt about their evaluation 
of the project. 

Two directly related items, Provided for a Kind of Pupil Exposure Not Otherwise 
Available and Created Better Understanding of the P oblems of Disadvantaged Youth, 
and one. Opportunity for Own Personal Growth; which might be thought of as growing 
out of the first two, were most frequently indicated as being of value. Each was 
rated by over 88% of the total group as being of the greatest significance, either 
a rating of 1 or 2 on the five point scale. The importance of the financial sub- 
sidy, on the other hand, was rated by approximately 75% as being of little or no 
importance . 

Instructionally and innovationally the participants were highly impressed with the 
type of pupils available, their freedom to interact with both pupils and staff, the 
exposure to content and materi-^ls, and the opportunity for variation of the same. 
The kind and quality of supervision was important, but to a lesser degree. 

Though many of the participants stressed specific instructional and innovational 
values, it is difficult not to receive the impression that the greatest meaning for 
most of them was directly related to the development of "self," particularly as it 
concerned becoming a more humane, feeling person. This impression would appear 
quite consistent with the research of Ryan"*", Combs , and others concerning the 
desirable characteristics of teachers. 



^Ryans, David G., Characteristics of Teachers , American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1960. 

2combs, Arthur W. , Helping Re lationships : basic concepts for t!ie helping professions, 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston, Mass., 1971. 
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CHAPTER IV 



LIMITATIONS OF THE EXPERIENCE 



lliirteen structured response items constituted this section of the questionnaire. 
Again, the respondents were given the option of supplying additional items if they 
felt it necessary. As previously, the few furnished were judged to have duplicated 
one or more of the structured responses and hence were treated as such. 

Tiie thirteen items were grouped into three categories. The table and analysis pre- 
sentation for the InstrucLionally and Innovationally Oriented limitations category; 
however, will be divided into two sections. Experiences Oriented and Personnel Oriented. 



TABLE XIII 

Significance of Those Limitations Adjudged to Have Been Humanitarian 



Pop ulation 


No or Not 
Usable 
Response 
// % 


(Great) 
1 

// % 


Extent of S 
2 

# % 


lignif icance 
3 

// % 


4 

// Z 


(None) 
5 

a % 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Job Corps rr 
it is addr 

3 ( 1.32) 
1 ( 3.85) 

4 ( 2.58) 

Significant 
Significant 
Significant 
Significant 


odel not viewe 
essed 

22 ( 9.69) 

3 (11.54) 

25 r 9.88) 
at the 0.01 \ 
at the 0.05 \ 
at the 0.05 \ 
at the 0.05 \ 


id as a workah 

28 (12.33) 
5 (19.23) 

ZZ (2Z.04) 

level with Vai 
level with Tec 
level with Siz 
level with Mai 


le solution 

53 (23.35) 

7 (26.92) 

60 (2Z.72) 
'iety of Expe J 
tching Level 
le/Nati^re of ( 
'ital Status 


to the problej 

49 (21.59) 

7 (26.92) 

56 (22. IZ) 
Hence 

Community Whe 


ns to which 

72 (31.72) 
3 (11.54) 
75 (29.64) 

re Reared 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Nature oi p 
6 ( 2.64) 
0 ( 0.00) 
6 ( 2.37) 


upils proved < 
18 ( 7.93) 
3 (11.54) 
21 ( 8.30) 


an atypical e> 
21 ( 9.25) 
2 ( 7.69) 
23 ( 9.09) 


cperience 
53 (23.35) 
5 (19.23) 
58 (22.92) 


38 (16.74) 
7 (26.92) 
45 (17.79) 


91 (40.09) 
9 (34.62) 
100 (39.53) 
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HUMANITARIAN LIMITATION ANALYSIS 



The two items which comprise the Humanitarian Limitations category present an inter- 
esting contrast. Both items received somewhat similar numeric support, particularly 
if the 1-2 and 4-5 classifications are collapsed, and yet it was observed that the 
frequencies of one of these items when paired with certain demographic data resulted 
in four significant Chi Squares, whereas the frequencies of the other item yielded 
no significant findings when paired with the demographic data. As a result, two 
observations would appear in order. First, that the participants were not by any 
characteristic grouping dissatisfied with the nature of the pupiJs, but did seem as 
particular groups to not respond as expected to job corps as a workable solution. 
Second, that just because an item pairs with four different types of demographic data 
it is not necessarily more damning than one with fewer or no significant pairings. 
Dissatisfaction in this instance with the job corps model is better analyzed in terms 
of the numbers who found it of "Great'* as opposed to "No" significance. Even so, it 
would have been extremely interesting to know which Teaching Level (elementary o- sec- 
ondary) or Variety of Experience (sole, preceded by, followed by, oi other) or Type 
of Marital Status most influenced the significance level. The particular analysis 
technique, however, did not permit such interpretation. 

The Relevant Additional Participant Comments which follow appear at first reading to 
offer heavy condemnation of the job corps model. The reader should again keep in 
mind the numeric distribution and the extent to which the criticism tieat of object- 
ional elements as opposed to the total concept. This is not an attempt to either 
diminish or discredit the criticisms, but rather to request consideration of them 
on an equally comparative basis. 

RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

"The. expe/Uence jjo/t me piLUonatty i\j(U> a vqalj good zxpZKlzncz. I anjoijad thz gVi^ veAij 
)mdi and ^ttt I liad niade 4ome b^zaktluiough mXh 6omz o{^ thm, HomvM. Tv/e {^ound that 
.t/ie majofvUij o{^ thm have not adjusted to mn.k expeAyience^ veAij ^uccOi^^ulty, T/ie 
job coKpii coUdn. de^i^iLtQly had its p^obleyni^. It tm mn oi a ^tnlcX giAts ichool-- 
the, only p/ioblem boXng thaZ the mjouXy o^ tho6t glnJU had bee.n ILvA^ng o>i tiieJji om 
{^Kom age 12 o-x 14. TheAe woyb aJUo a pfioblem ivlth tlio^e hyUvidaoJU loha held in{^iuentijCLl 
pa^ltio^u -- tlieAe a?a6 a de^^inJXe Zack o{^ comnimication beXween the teadUng ^ta^^ and 
tiio^z individuate in aditiinietAaXxon po^-ctcc^ti . " 

". . . It ie a good thing- -even i^ I ^eel the CeviteA inadequate." 

"... Unfortunately, I expeAienced mdi fra^tAatton and a ceAtaxn degree of depre^eion 
at thz situation at the job corpe ce^iteA." 

"The expeAience tooi reaZly mntholtiZe, but I alioaye mndeAed wheXlieA tlie ii)omen etude^vU 
at thd job corp6 centeA fttt the ^owie. Moet eeeyned to recent the fact that they nJeAe 
theAe. They didn't -4ee>H to like it." 

"Undzr thz category ' Lbyxitation^ of Job Corpe ExpeAience' I mentioned 'lack of total 
comnitment peA^onaJULy-'-grovoth of apathy' oi a mjor timitation; tlti6 tbnitation etentned 
from my iiidtci^ivejie^^ tu to coAeeA cnoice and an attitude of just leX me graduate from 
college 6o 06 to meet tkz ^ real mrld^ and get on to something important and fulfilling 
to me. I t<^o6 unhappy ivith my lack of comxitme^it duAing the job corpe expeAience, for 
I felt tiiat if I toe^e to take a job {joith job corpe I mold greatly comiit myezlf to it 
and do veAy u)eJll but the 'student teacheA* position tvoi, to me, etill onotheA *cAedit 
to get' or 'c£a64 to take' on the tedious road to graduation. iJt coa>6 too eMy for me, 
06 a job corpe student- teadieA to let tiie expeAience 6lip by without really getting 
involvtd in it.]" 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'a) 



"l/e/u/ dep^Q^^ing ^iXiJuoutiom--co{jJid neucA ^eac/i at job conp^ {^ok long pctxiod - 6 muat/ti 
o/i )W^z. Would get too involved cuct/i pmo>ta£ pxobloni o^ 4^atie*it6 and tko^id^oxe, could 
not be au zUzcXa,vz, doinnding tdadiOA. Pe»ia>icic>ig that, I coa£d expect a>id eacoalage 
^/ie>n ^0 do ^hecA be6t. p^d no^ ttfee ^he zxtAmt ^/teedo»)i and )my ophilon, di^oKga^iLzatlon 
o{^ tixz czntOA. Mo/te oxdtn,, moxc, /le^VUcttoyvb , moKz cowUiol md po^^iblu ^(il(ictLv.Uij 
oAz meded." 

"... I encouyUoAzd peMonnoZ tc/zo had no {^zztinQ ok concern f^oK tiz co/tpimen'^ p/ioblo)^, 
mzdi>, OK education. Pcn^onallij, I {^jM ^'xat I did manage to avoid Utting the '^upton' 
get in mtj mij o{^ coun^oli^ig, and I attmp- A to function b<u>t I could ivittiin tlie 
g^uen situation. HomveA, I do jJeeX that ii the Job CoKp^ i6 to be a tMxlij educational 
and /tuimne expedience ioK 'disadvantaged' men, tlwie i6 qoinq to have to be ^^ome chancie 
made.'' ^ 

"PeAiiap6 my gKeat dis^atis {^action with my Job CoKp6 expedience lies in my om lack o{^ 
pKepoKotion be^oKe a^mning tkli>' Kespoyuibility. I tvoA {^uU o^ app/iehen^ion and doubt 
be^o/ie beg^mung my Job CoKp^ expedience but my desire to undeA^^tand the type 6tudeiU 
theJie kept me lea>ving towoAd the pKognm with a desiAe to leoAn. I neven. did overcome 
tho6e ieeling^ o{^ apmeJien^ion—in {^act, they g/tetv ^^atte out o{^ hand duAtng the couK^e o^ 
the 6o)mteA. Wiile I now have little desiAe to conttnue teadving at this tone, I ^tUUi 
have not lo^t a UnceKe interest in tlie student who ^inds hensel^ in a job cuKp6 cejitex. 
J 1 had tlie diance and the gKowtii I needed, I would continue to woKk with tlie loweA- 
clxUi6 student." 

"Job CoKps wonks ^ok 6ome. Since I wa^ theAe I 6asio two moAt black ginU who weAe in 
my clas6; they wtKe leaving to go home, theiA educxition unfinished tlieAe. A lot o{^ the 
glxls weAe theAe because it beat wheKe they weAe be/Jo/te. I enjoyed teadiing at job 
coAp6. I felt I tauglit 6ome giAls something they didn't know and could use. I Kese\it 
tlie fact tixat I Aecetved no compensation {monetoAy). I Aesent tlie oAmy-like 6y6teyi^ . . 
I tlujik the \oAognam too noAAow in its oim—tAy to tAoin the giAls to do mental woAk. 
IncAexx^e of tlie elective 6ubjects could stimulate otheAiwXse boAed students. Too mechayiized 
and Aegiinented pAe^ently." 

"The clM6Aoom I teas assigned to was disappohiting. The giAls poAticipated in an SUA 
pAogAomned cUsi, and thAoughout the entUie peAiod weAe foAced to follow tlie 6et pAoceduAos 
as ducKibed by the manual. Tliis wa^ veAy bontng foA them to come into the mne 
situation eveAy day, veAy boAtng foA me to have to give ^pelting tests. TheAe was no 
Aoom foA a meantngful intcA^oeASonal expeAtence in tliis situation. I expecting an 
unconventional pAogAe66ive teadiing appAoach and instead found 6ometlving much wonse 
tlian is found in ouA public schools. Only a fei^ deteA)nined giAls Succeeded heAe. The 
othens pAogAU^ed veAy 6lowly. kftnA all, moU of the giAls weAe dAop-outs fAom lUgh 
school and had loU )mch of thetA 6 elf -motivation because of methods mch like this ..." 

"Job CoAp6 is failing- -only accompli 6 1 wmvt is tliat the goveAment Is keeping kids off 
the 6tAeet. . . But T did gain a betteA undenstanding of the pAobloyis of oua society." 

"The satisfaction Aated is with the job coAps expeAiOMce as opposed to oA in conjunction 
with a public school expeAtence. It is not necessaAily indicative of my degAee of 
satisfaction mMi my job theAe oa the geneAol effectiveness of the job coAps pAogncun foA 
the giAls involved." 

"As a whole, though, I feel the Job CoAps is not the answer to the pAoblons it addAessed 
itself to." 

"The Job CoAps at times see)ned to be conceAned moAe tutt/i political, economc, and 
disctplinoAy aspects than with educating the students." 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



'T/ie QKZdtut di^icu^^ti^ ^AjeAZ hi thz ce^ttm tlwtvsdtvo^ . Alt a6 n.zcog^iizzd tke 
{^antcu>tLc potawtiaZ tha !iy6tm but (oeAc continuously de;:/te66cd and angxy ov(lx the tack 
/lqoI concznn on thz pa/iX of^ the ccitteA'6 ad^iuU^Viatton . . , Tlic mo^t dL^icult tiling 
jjo/t tk?, glAl panttcLpant^ tcoi tkc ino-itdiblc tc^uion u?c cAccitcd mong thoAz ^UatxitQd 
young men. It wcUi only by Vvial and OAAox that -6owe ai iinalty could a6e thiSi a^ 
mtivaticn {^OK cto^^xoom matoAtal, but walking down the hath Lca6 a ckag/'' 

"Hie Job Co/ip^ pKjogKom i^ n.un phJji\a/iily by what I could call ^)i\iddlc-cla^6^ A^ndividual!^ , 
The idea o^ the ccnteA -6eem6 to be tliat o{^ rrtoking a co^pi>wo)mn into a middle cZa^6 
wliite woman {at lea^t on the inside] . The coKp^woman )nu^t cJia^ige to meet tlie i>tandaAdi> 
0^ tlie ce^vteA ox they iail to meet given KequtAonontd o{^ that centeA. A mo/ie cliallenging 
approach to tlie problem facing the centeA would be to expa^vd on what a co/tp^wmofi luu, 
to a6e to heA liigheM potential heA a64et<s. Each ginJL mu^t be tAeated a^ an individual. . 

''The job con.p6 centeA, i^ /iepxei>entative o^ tlie job con.p^' expexience in othoA places, 
ha^ taught me a g/ieat deal, but in a negative way. It 6eem 06 tlwugh tlie entoie ^y^ten^ 
i6 contAolted by a ktnd o^ coYmeAciatOim in a bu^ine^^-like )mnneA. EdacatLon wa^ a 
^econdoAy inteAe^t to mo6t admint^t/uutive peuonnel. I Ke^pected my centeA ioK its 
altehiiatAjve pote^itial ^o/i tho^e students and teacheju ivivolved. HoweveJi, theAe is g^cat 
need ioK mo^e {flexibility and tnuust th/ioughout the p^og/uw\. " 

''UeveA oveAcame own ^eeJUng6 o^ inadequacy to meet 6ttuatton." 

"I ^ind it di^icult to omweA ^ome o^ the^e que^tLon6 adequately a^ I wa^ totally 
dU6atu{^ied witli the ly^te^n o^ the job co^p6 06 wM o6 with the admintstAatoAS ..." 

"Mi/ expenience couM have been much mofie. I dLscoveAed equtpnent people didn^t even 
know how to use when theAe weAe ma>uj tilings the ginZs needed in tlie way o^ educational 
^QAvice^s. I n;o6 oveAoll veAy ihjustkated ..." 

"T/ie ginZs ^eoned to be /Le^ent{fUl mo6t help. Ni}ie out 10 weAe not theAe to leaAn 
anyhow. It appeoAed that mo6t giAts weAe using the job co^p6 oi an opportunity to get 
away {^rom home." 

"The job conp^ ^hnply did not meet the stated goal wlUch tco6 Qjm\oloyment. It pe^omed 
poonZy in tltis xegoAd ..." 

"It is 6uppo6ed tho6e kids at job corps 6tAongly need the given help, l^hy? Because 
theiA peASonaZity did not help them. It ^till is theJji weakneA^. How can we use Job 
Con.p6 capacJjtie^ upon tlio6e weak and not yet developed peASonalitle^? J^ideed, job corps' 
help iM ba^Q.d on kids* background Otid discipline. I do believe that job corp6 help 
nxist 6ta/it or rnLust be ba^ed upon 6ome ktnd o/J enforced rales to develop 6ome kind o^ 
strong and disciplined peASonaJUty." 

"The in^e^isitlvAjty toward the individual emotional needjs o^ the 6tudent^ in tlie job corps 
centeA set a def^hvite limit to the a^wunt that the job corps could accomplish to incor- 
porate these stade^its back into American society. To be more succcss{ful, the CenteA will 
ha\;e to learn or attempt to allow these students to become human beings {^iASt, and only 
secondly to make them cogs suitable to be plugg d into tlie AmeAican society. 

"I ^ect that Job Corps' objectives and matertals result in programiing the corpsman ior 
yet anotlieA {^ailuAe when they are released, because: (J) o££ elements o{^ com\oetition are 
re)wved, wliile they are beU^ng prepared to enteA the most conj^etitive economic system that 
exists on tilts planet today." 
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TABLE XIV 



Significance of Those Limitations Adjudged to Have Been Utilitarian 



1 , 
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UTILITARIAN LIMITATION ANALYSIS 



Three items related to the utilitarian (practical) limitation. One dealt with the extent 
to which having had the whole or major portion of the experience at a Job Corps Center was 
an impediment to employment in the public schools. Though only a very small number of 
student teachers felt it to have been of significance, it would still seem to be an item 
which should be of concern to designers of similar type projects. The other two items 
though closely related were intended to apply to different aspects of the same problem. 
The second item requested a judgment with respect to the appropriateness of the center in 
terms of the participants subject area or educational intent. The first item asked whether 
the material used and techniques learned at the center were applicable to their post center 
employment. It is interesting to note that the number who indicated that items were of 
"Great" significance was exactly the same for both items. No specific attempt was made to 
ascertain whether the participants were identical in both cases, but such an assumption 
would appear most logical. 

Again, it seems most important that the reader examine the numeric distribution as well 
as the degree of significance. 
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The response levels of the counselors as opposed to the student teachers were quite 
different. It can only be assumed that the counselors found the centers almost 
completely suitable in terms of appropriateness, and materials and techniques. 
It obviously was also not viewed as being any impediment at all to employment by 
the public schools by them. 

RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

"T/ie job con,p^ tejdciung exptn^tznct to 6e a KOivoAxLLng ]0(iMoacJi expme*ice, bat 

(U> {^on, )m\iinQ me a boXtoA tzackoA on account o{^ It, l6 doubted by mt/^e^jj." 

"It i{)cu> a dl^icutt but clialicnging cxpViiancc wlUch at tinier I dxaadtd asxd othoA tJjo^tf^ 
Kcatiij enjoyed. The /lOAdei^ tlUng {^o^ me um teaching Engtuli. I )mjoried in Sociology 
and mLnon,ed in G(iAnian." 

". . . I did apply ^o^ oiploy^nent hvie at the Job Con,p6 and tca^ di^appoi^vted w;/ie*i my 
application not looked at . . 

"Public ^chooli> don^t give muck cAcdLit to exptnA.ence" 

". . .1 had mnted to mnk mon.e in the coun^tidlXng a/ieo. ai> I aVieady had a couw^^eling 
degxee but mostly did tutontaZ iconk a^^i^ting the teachoM and tvonking on a one to one 
ba^iA . " 

. . My only ^egn.et U> that thoAe i^ no {^utuAe need o{^ me in a job con,p6 center 06 
theAc 4eemi to be no need ^on. OAtheK Hi^to^y o^ Psychology teacher." 

"Impedijymvt to n^elation^lvLp loitk a colZege pn,o{^e^son, in an education c£a64--I had to 
tAan.b{^eA, out o{^ liU clai>s because o{^ lii6 negative attitude toi^oAd Job Con,p6." 

"My expedience did not n.elate at all to my p^e^ent job. Since I am non) u)on,lUng ujith 
pn^e-school cliildAen, I really haven^ t given it muc/i thought. My ma^jon, wa^ in pnimuiy 
level oi eZormvta/iy education. I n,eaZly don*t ieeZ I should have been acce]yted ..." 

. . Adni^wbtAoton^b lohom I have i^vten,vimed to^ith {^on, a public school position ^elt 
Job CoKps iyb second Kate Oixd that teachnAs in Job Con,ps a/ie second n,ate. Knoi^ing the 
teachen^ I oin i^h, I can say tills is a beven,e misjadgme^tt." 

"I Uiink the evaluation o{^ my job conps expedience ha^ gone dom since I stoAted teach- 
ing because I have seen othzA s-ituations lokich i{)ould have p^epoAed me betten, {^on, mat 
I want note a\vd {^on, lohat I a)n doing and the lUnd o{^ student I m teacliing and not because 
0^ any inhe^e^vt ^autt o{^ the job con,ps student teacliing expexience." 

"Un^o^unately, I have not been able to utilize the ^ine job con,ps expedience because 
oi the iacX that it i^)a6 nece^soAy ion. me to take the iixi^t available job opening ujtiich 
pn,oved to be in a totally unh,elated a/iea. Mu husband Is a medical student and m oAe 
completely dependent upon my eoAningi> {^on, support. Hopefully, some day ..." 

"No dxa^n {^adtitieyb at all" 

"J tiiougkt job con,pi> expenttnce nJould be help{^ul in obtai^iing a position but It has not 
p/LOueu so. Mo one n.eally coAeM de^p-ite all thelA bleeding heant pn^o^essings. Job o^eK 
[tentative] ^n^om Job Con.ps coa6 ioA GS 5, le^s than I n,ecelvQ.d a6 a W-IO and I won,ked 
ha/id Viying to help the students." 

" . . . MV only hangup then and noi\: loas the lack of, ef^f^ont to n,etain people who dia tills. 
TVs hoAd to get a job at a job coKps centoJi." 
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TABLL XV 



Significance of Those Limitations Adjudged to Have Been Instructionally and 
Innovationally Oriented — Experiences Oriented 



Population 


No or Not 

Usable 

Response 

# % 


(Great) 
1 

// % 


Extent of 
2 

// % 


Significance 
3 

// % 


4 

// % 


(None) 
5 

// % 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Center expei 

2 (0.88) 

0 ( 0.00) 

2 ( 0.79) 
Significant 


''iences for y 

17 ( 7.49) 

6 (23.08) 

23 ( 9.09) 
at the 0.01 


ou not well d 
20 ( 8.81) 
8 (30.77) 

28 (11.07) 

level with Ty 


esigned or or 
J9 (17.18) 
4 (15.38) 

43 (27.00) 

pe of Schedul 


ganized 
46 (20.26) 
3 (11.54) 

49 (29.37) 

ed Job Corps 


103 (45.37) 

5 (19.23) 

208 (42.69) 
Experience 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Center expei 
4 ( 1.76) 
0 ( 0.00) 

4 ( 2.58) 

Significant 


H^ence not co\ 

24 (10.57) 

3 (11.54) 

27 (20.67) 
at the 0.01 ] 


"^related with 
23 (10.13) 
6 (23.08) 

29 (22.46) 

level with Tyi 


or supplemen 

39 (17.18) 

7 (26.92) 

46 (28.28) 
oe of Supervi 


ted by other 
36 (15.86) 
3 (11.54) 

39 (25.42) 

sion 


experiences 
101 (44.49) 
7 (26.92) 
208 (42.69) 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Length of ex 
1 ( 0.44) 

1 ( 3.85) 

2 ( 0.79) 

^significant 
Significant 


perience at C 

64 (28.19) 

6 (23.08) 

70 :27.67) 
at the 0.02 I 
at the 0.05 I 


1 enter too br' 
48 (21.15) 
4 (15.38) 

52 (20.55) 

evel with Tyi 
evel with Vai 


ief 

34 (14.98) 
3 (11.54) 

37 (24.62) 

of ScheduU 
Hety of Expe: 


24 (10.57) 

8 (30.77) 

32 (22.65) 
3d Job Corps 
^ience 


56 (24.67) 

4 (15.38) 

60 (23.72) 
Experience 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Lack of prep 
1 ( 0.44) 

0 ( 0.00) 

1 (0.40) 


aration prioi 

14 ( 6.17) 
1 ( 3.85) 

15 ( 5.93) 


to the expei 
22 ( 9.69) 
2 ( 7.69) 
24 ( 9.49) 


rience 
45 (19.82) 
2 ( 7.69) 
47 (18 58) 


37 (16.30) 
9 (34.62) 

'tU ^JL O . XO J 


107 (47.14) 
12 (46.15) 

110 ( /.n c\i.\ 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Center exper 
intent 

1 ( 0.44) 

0 ( 0.00) 

1 ( 0.40) 


ience not app 

16 ( 7.05) 
1 ( 3.85) 

17 ( 6.72) 


ropriate for 

17 ( 7.49) 
0 ( 0.00) 
17 ( 6.72) 


your subject 

28 (12.33) 
2 ( 7.69) 
30 (11.86) 


area or educ 

30 (13.22) 
7 (26.92) 
37 (14.62) 


ational 

135 (59.47) 
16 (61.54) 
151 (59.68) 


j Length of ex] 
Student Tchrs | 2 ( 0.88) 
Counselors ! 0 ( 0.00) 
Both Groups | 2 ( 0.79) 


perience at C 
5 ( 2.20) 
0 ( 0.00) 
5 ( 1.98) 


enter too Ion 
2 ( 0.88) 
0 ( 0.00) 
2 ( 0.79) 


g 

16 ( 7.05) 
3 (11.54) 
19 ( 7.51) 


24 (10.57) 
6 (23.08) 
30 (11.86) 


178 (78.41) 
17 (65.38) 
195 (77.08) 



INSTRUCT TONALLY AND TNNQVATIONALLY ORIENTED LIMITATION ANALYSIS - EXPERIENCES ORIENTED 

Six response items were grouped under this heading. These items would appear to have 
particular interest and significance for prospective project designers and evaluators 
for they indicate quite clearly those aspects of this particular project which seemed 
to trouble the participants. 

None of the items appeared to trouble very many of the participants, but there is an 
interesting numeric variation between and among the items. For instance, compare the 
number who found the experience "too long" as opposed to "too brief. The implications 
would seem quite evident. The opposition to a brief assignment was significant when 
paired with both the Type of Schedule (full or part-time) and the Variety of Experience 
(only, preceded by, followed by, or other). The Additional Comments rather clearly 
substantiate the desire for not only a longer experience, even when it is the only ex- 
perience; but also the absolute necessity for additional length when it is coupled with 
another experience in another location or setting. 

The numbers indicating dissatisfaction with the Lack of Prior Preparation, the In- 
appropriateness of the Assignment, the Design and Organization of the Center Experi- 
ence and the Correlation With Other Experiences items are not great. This must be 
viewed as an extremely positive endorsement of the time and effort expended by the 
various project staffs. The significant correlations found in connection with the 
later two items rather obviously are cause and effect relationships. That is, the 
type of schedule followed is related to design and organization and the type of 
supervision has implications for the correlating and supplementing of center experi- 
ences with other kinds of experiences. The point would seem to be that even obvious 
relationships if overlooked or poorly done can result in unhappiness. 

The major theme of unhappiness which runs throughout the Additional Comments is one 
of a felt lack of communication between the center and college or university person- 
nel with respect to the experiences portion of the project. Again, the problems 
though numerically very limited are of interest and value in terms of project design 
and evaluation. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

. Now, I can fi&caioUulatz and fae mofiz cogtu.zaivC my zxpznlzncz at tht CtntnA. 
U im been bznzilcial to me in iQgoAcL to my pfiuztU poiUion. It appzau to me iut,i 
an aivoAznUi be^o^e tkz zxpVviiinct, I muJLd kavz been abU to beXtoA o/vtznt my intHd . . . 

•'OuK paAttculan. gioup oi 6tadztvt tzadiCM had a natkdA di^-i-cnU timz coping witli M 
oi tilt moKt KtpKZ^UMZ mzaj^wiu takzn by tliz job cofip^ admlnutAoUon touioAd^ otWidJLvu 
and thz co>i]Mnzn ..." 

"I comideA tilt txpzxizncz ojj no valaz at alt" 

"I KzaUu am not ai, nzgaUvt I i>omd. I woi p^ced in tha UbiMiy. U had at Ua^t 
Ux dlUVKint iy^tmi going-cataloging and nmb&AA.ng, etc. Ov<>A 1/4 oi tht booki could 
not be iound ofi Imd any my o^ being Viac&d {it seemed). U wa^ iMhy and poonJiy 
ofiganized. h\y coanieZo^ woa WOT a abhaUan. He knm tUtlz about Ubfiafuu. We 
lUeAoUy xzdid thz placz. I wo^e i>cAubbing clothu and we clzanzd ion two wzek^, moved 
{.uA^utuAZ, izanAmgzd 6taciu,, tiiz n^holz bit! We izdid the iyUeinu I toiiglit the cud 
{who woi gieat) Veu;eu Veciml and Juvenile SyUem. We went to the <^oltege and ihowed 
heA 6ome heZpi. She lateA took cla^6eM My coumeZon. lead a lot! Uy coUege mpeAvuoK 
uiatdied oi 6cAub a lot! The cofipiimn and 6taU involved weAe 4upeA--I juM fiuf^iled a 
well-6et {^eatheAi ..." 



ERIC 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"Sup(invl6ion-poo/L—nonz by job co/ip6 pWi^onndi-'Cna vl6lt by coilzgn ^iupcYucioV 

"T/ieAc loeAc !>zvQAal p^oblmi> dncouivtcAdd cut my cdivtoA mm I i/ieAC. T/ieic ivqaq due 
to a chat^gz in adi)\i\vuViativz ^tai{^ and thva, p^oczduAQ^. Tliz Uudz^it tcac/ie^-i loeAc 
caught at a tonz u)lizn nOM) goaU and mz^thod^ tceAe b(U.\iQ adaptzd and lk^z iczaz not mil 
p/LZpoAzd ^Q/i .iucfi an imtablz zyivl^oiw\znt." 

"h\y g/ioup Lva^ thz i^UiU couiU>zUng g/ioup to vli^lt tliU poAttcataA. czntz^i. Tkz lack 
!^tAucXuAz and 6upzn.vuion duz to tliz inzU'ioizncif o{^ thz coun^ztuig dzpoA^t^nznt aZ 
thz czivtzn,. HoLVzvzn,, tliz p^ziXLAotion and thz atUtudz o^ thz coa;t6e£c'.ti at thz czntoA 
tSiaX thzy would bz involvzd in a p/iog/uon njiXh ^tudznt coun^zlon.:^ um donz poonly. Thz 
cou^u>zlon.i> izM th/izaXznzd. A ^zw individuals tceAc hzlp^ul--bLJut U cconz tatz in tiiz 
tzJw\. Thz Co/ipmzn ivzn.z aUo app^zhzn!>ivz at ivon.klng icUh ai . ThcOi vlUU to ai ivz^z 
oAJiangzd in a kaphazand my." 

''IntZiUlty 0^ zxpzAlzncz inadzquatz'' 

"ViAtuaZly alt oi tiiz \iinth-lzvzl stxxdznts mZh idiom I dUcui^^zd thz )mUzK with lOCxte 
ueAf/ uaio^u^^ed wUh tiiz CzUzK-lack oi iadUUz^, lack ^zcAzaUonal iaoJJUtla^ 
[g^iMU], da>ccpUnz too 6tAlct {z^i>pzcially xzgoAdbig maltz^u 6uch ai> drzM>) , thz bultding^ 
at thz cznteA (cc/ie UtzAoUy ^alUng aixuU . . . MonzXhzlz66, )yiany Co^pmzn exp/teucd 
g/iotiXudz to me (^o/l thz jot I and tiiz otlieA 6,tadznt tzachzA^ liad donz. I coiild 6zz 6omz 
Ajnp^ovmzivt ^n /leading and math 6kllt;> in thz g/ioup aiiich I tauglvt, but I ivoi tlizKz iofi 
iiuch a ino.tt to/ie . . . ^y Co/ip6mzn wzKz not 6tupid -- just boAzd. Must o^ them /izally 
mntzd ju.U to get out o^ thz czntzK and badi mth tiiz^Ui old ^Alznds. thzy passzd 
tliz liA^gh school zquLvatzncy tut, iinz. li not, iinz. Thz p/iogmm\zd IzoA^vbig ccuxsz.^ 
az that ti})\z tocAe not vzAij innovativz—J b/iouglvt in thz KzAox '7/ie Way It Is' szkLzs, 
winch LVCiS \)QAy populoA, bul I had to KztixAn U to thz ILbnoAy bz{^o^z my zxpzUzncz w<iS 
oue/L. " 

''Bad publicity" 

"Coondinatim bzticmi ESL couxs^s and othzn, couxszs m^z szAiously Ibnltzd by othz^ staU 
mmbzAyb in othzn. oAza^b. This czntzA ha^ undzn^gonz somz nzo/iganization I bolizvz sincz 
my tariz thoAz. ThoAz )m.!>t bz conJizlaUon bztwzzn all oi thz voAlous oAza^ o] job coK>os 
Uf^z to p/ioi'tdz ziizctivz studznt tzachlng. Usz o^ mny tec/»U^uei {and zqui]Mznt] ulcis 
actually limiXzd inUzad o^ dzvzlopzd. Thz studznt tzachzn, icwus coni/iontzd mXh an 
zn\)Viom\znt i^)h^Az thz tAainzz too^ littlz mo/iz than a logistic itm to othzK oAeoi o^ 
thz CzivtzA.. Such isolation and out-o^-coyitzxt cunA^iculm dzvzlopmznt should bz zlbnin- 
atzd. " 

"Thz job co/ips counszlo/L advii^ou comnznt *Vgu mzan I'm youA supzn,viso/L? Uhat WILL I 
do^with you?' am a jolt—and also a chaUzngz." 

"Both VzpoAtinznt Education and Vz}xuit)nziit o^ Hzalth Education sz^vt sup^viso/is icith 
mdzly dtiioA^ing concepts o^ i^hat (oa^i zxpzctzd o^ thz studznt tzachzn. Tittzn,pzA.sonal 
Kzlattonsliips othzMciySz loe/te good." 

"ViAzcto/is at thz CziUzn. Izt politics intzn.i(iAz ." 

"Thz tzachojii, toe/te all thz Ivighzst sont oi pzoplz. ThzAz zxlstzd a dz^viz, on thz poAt 
oi thz pzA.i,onnz^ to act A^n a military mannzK. Thz studznts izlt ^zduczd to a Iz^s 
hman position duAlng thz^z )wmz^\ts. Tills happznzd duAlng ^zvillz and in ba/oiacks mzzt- 
A^ngs. Tlvi^ attltudz could bz called 'a g^zatzn, than thou' so^t oi thing. I i^ould say 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont*d) 



bz rwKH ca/Ld^ul in youA lu/Ung, In ^i^plte thz^a paopla, only a jjcic in nvi^nbdx, 
expe/Lcence rjo^ VimzndoiJUii and thz pKOQKOin should bz expanded." 

"I tvai vzn,y kappy to liavz zxpdA^znczd tzacking at a job zoKp6 ecu tel. Hoa'eveA, I (^cixnd 
tliz zxpzn.Lznczb , QMtigivtzyUng, dzpxz^^ing a<s icttt. Tkz i>tudznt!> I znjoyzd Ajmoihcly 
--but I {^ztt zxXAzmzly lb)iltzd in nuj abitiXy to bz o(^ any xzal ai6x.ita>zce to thon, Thz 
tib^oAy {^acitiXit^ toe/te iionAid; mo6t o{^ tkz 4^aden>ti needed individual Kzading 0^6.06 tauce; 
))ntQXiMJ(j> tve/te i^caxcz and cZa66/ioomh voeAZ ov2A-cJiOicdzd ..." 

"I thought that tkz conczpt o{^ tliz Job Coxp6 tocw vzn,y vaLid attkough thz poAttCLiJiaA. 
zz\itZA I cca6 aZ, tca6 Kun by ))uJiitaALi>tLc pzoplz icko must 0^ thougkt oAmy dihciplinZ 
toa6 tkz only t^ay ... I did itnd nnch KQi^iond at thz czntzA, a^ {^ah. ai u}idzn.ytanding a 
iJeto oi thz p^obl<m> thz IUd!> ^ace. I'm o^iZy 6onAy it toa^yi't njolJt )mnagzd.^* 

"Siliiundz^^tmiding bzticzzn a>Rve^5^(/ pz^onndi and ^tudz^U tzachzu about tciiat tuxi expected." 

"T/ie/ie t^a^ not znough tbiiz to gzt to knoio thz pxogxa))Ui and thz gvdU, A p/Logia»i oj^ tliu 
6ont should bz nun {^ox 10-12 l^zzk^, 60 thz 6tadznt tzackzn^ can gzt tliz wiaxoKu}) 
expe>tcence." 

'T/ie conczpt bzlUnd thz Job Coxp^ gvod bat thz in^tAuoton^ should bz cko^zn mete 
caAz{^utty ... I am noto a n^zading 6pzci-atUt iRmzdial Rzading] and I {^zzl tkat I 
o)}} n^zally kzlping cJi^dxzn icho havz pKcblQ)m. Fo/l tlia> /iza^on my zxpzxLzncz in tkz 
Kzading o^tea toai mo/ie kzlp^ul to mz bzcauu>z I coai exposed to di^zn,znt mztkodii on, 
nathzA di^^zxz^it matznA^aJU tkat toe/te kzlp{^ul to mz in my po6itA,on." 

'7. Found 6omz :.adizn^ and dzpojvbnznt kzad!> to bz voAy dz^auivz concz^x^Ung tkeJji 
authonJXy* 2. Vonniiton^y situation, bzing nvi^y mo^t 0^ thz ^Uglit, dzpntvzd »io.it 
6tudznt6 {giALi>] o{^ n^z^tzd, aZznt mLndU>. Tlii6 6zmzd to bz a duioitic p/Lob£e>n." 

"In gznzn,al, it tcoi a poon, expe>uence." 
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TABLE XVI 



Significance of Those Limitations Adjudged to Have Been 
Instructionally and Innovationally Oriented — Personnel Oriented 



Population 


No or Not 

Usable 

Response 

// % 


) ■ — ■ - 

(Great) 
1 

// % 


Extent of 
2 

// % 


Significance 
3 

// % 


4 

// % 


(None) 
5 

// % 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Student Tea 
personnel 

2 ( 0.88) 

0 ( 0.00) 

2 ( 0.79) 

Significant 
Significant 


3hers/ counsels 

15 ( 6.61) 

3 (11.54) 

18 ( 7.11) 
at the 0.01 \ 
at the 0.05 \ 


:>rs were not i 

12 ( 5.29) 

3 (11.54) 

15 ( 5.93) 
level with Tyi 
level with Si, 


mder stood or 

20 f 8 811 
9 (34.62) 

29 (11.46) 

oe of Schedule 
ze/IJature of C 


accepted by 

4 (15.38) 

30 (11.86) 

zd Job Corps 
Community Whe 


Center 

JL ^00 . ) 

1 (26.92) 

159 (62.85) 

Expe2*ience 
re Reared 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 

Both Groups 


Personnel J ( 
2 ( 0.88) 
0 ( 0.00) 

2 ( 0.79) 

Significant 
Significant 


7enter^ not ac 

24 (10.57) 

6 (23.08) 

30 (11.86) 
at the 0.01 i 
at the 0.01 i 


iequate to pre 

24 (10.57) 

8 (30.77) 

32 (12. OS) 
.evel with Sii 
.evel with Clc 


wide assistar 
52 (22.91) 
4 (15.38) 

56 (22.13) 

ze/Nature of C 
issification c 


ice desired o 
44 (19.38) 
5 (19.23) 

49 (19.37) 

Community WJie 
)f High Schoo 


r needed 
81 (35.68) 
3 (11.54) 

84 (33.20) 

re Reared 
I Attended 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Personnel, c 
or needed 

4 ( 1.76) 

0 ( 0.00) 

4 ( 1.58) 


;ollege/univei 

11 ( 4.85) 
4 (15.38) 
15 ( 5.93) 


-sity, not ade 

17 ( 7.49) 
2 ( 7.69) 
19 ( 7.51) 


equate to pro^ 

45 (19.82) 
5 (19.23) 
50 (19.76) 


/ide assistan 

41 (18.06) 
4 (15.38) 
45 (17.79) 


ce desired 

109 (48.02) 
11 (42.31) 
120 (47.43) 


Student Tchrs 
Counselors 
Both Groups 


Nature of pi 
6 ( 2.64) 
0 ( 0.00) 
6 ( 2.37) 


ipils providec 
13 ( 7.93) 
3 (11.54) 
21 ( 8.30) 


an atypical 
21 ( 9.25) 
2 ( 7.69) 
23 ( 9.09) 


experience 
53 (23.35) 
5 (19.23) 
58 (22.92) 


38 (16.74) 
7 (26.92) 
45 (17.79) 


91 (40.09) 
9 (34.62) 
100 (39,53) 
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INSTRUCTIONALLY INNOVA TIONA LLY ORIEMXD LXMIIATIQN Ais /iLYSlS - PCRSQNNEL ORIENl'ED 

Four different types of personnel relationships were grcu,;ed in this Table to tr>^ 
and determine if "people" had a relationship to instructional and innovational 
structuring of the experience. 

The greatest dissatisfaction, though again not numerically large, was witli the center 
personnel. The additional comments very clearly identify the center administration 
as opposed to the center staff and the center procedures as opposed to the Job Corps 
model as being the primary irritants. The previously mentioned lack of communication 
which is also indicated by the first item could have been a contributing factor here as 
was undoubtedly the extremely "humanistic" attitude of the participant as shown in 
Chapters II and III. 

Though the atypical nature of the pupils did not concern many participants, it is 
interesting to note how closely this numerical distribution resembles that which 
indicated that the center was inappropriate for the subject area or that the materials 
and techniques were not applicable in the post experience employment. There was most 
probably some type of associative factor involved. 

The participant appeared to find the adequacy of the college/universily personnel 
less of a limiting factor than was true of the center personnel. The greater amount 
of contact time with center as opposed to college/university personnel probably had 
some relationship to the difference in two responses. 



RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS 

. . I a)n itctC conceAned abouut tiie ^act that onttj om looman tvai Qmploijed cut the. 
center . . . T/ic ^ta^ tccu> ^ciiji toic<Vid;> uAban students but lackzd knoioledge uAban 
cu/itom6 I did aJUo. I idU thzij did veAtj tittla to zncoiViaQa ^iude^vt teadiCA6 
to KdlcLta pcA^onallij to ^tuddnt!^. In ^act, thtij dacouAagdd d<LpanXu/L(i6 i^om tliQAA 
vQAij ^OiuctaJKLd p^oceduKQA.** 

"I ^ound too mnij o{^ tlit e)nploij(i<Li> lOOKliuig o^ilij ioK tha money . . . HomvoA, tliOAt t<^cAe 
a {^w Lvko did coAz anouQli about ihc ^iudotti to tAij and hoZp thm. I gue44 m loill oMcaiji 
have tho^z IUnd6 o{^ teadioA^, homvoA, -it ii^ould be a gxeat mp^ovrnzn-t to education ii 
iomdiOL\) tvotitd tcecd the ^^za-loadeM out and make /toom ioK ^iowecne tv/io 

"Man// mQmbtn^ oi tha tzadUng ^ta^ ^ tht ce/u:eA earned too apatii(Uic aboa.t thoJji job.'' 

"Mo6t ^evcAd pxobtmii, in my ca^z, (OeAc thz adnuvii>tAaZoU tWio^e dmpha-^iy^ cva4 on tight 
and Higid contAol o{^ pupiU nathdA than tha Kdol p/Lob£eni6 oi dducating tho^e pupils." 

"AdnuiuViattvt dui^vteAZ6t." 

"Would have bmd^ited {^^om £ongeA cxpo4uAe, mo^d oppo^untty to ^dolty tzadi ..." 

". . . Mt/ only one ^zg^ct ^ tliat the eKpoAtence at tixa CmtzA it^tl{^ toai too ^ho^t. 
It i^a^n't enough tby^e io^ me to davdlop clo^e, conXacti^ i^)ith tha ^tudznt^. I'm dU- 
cou^iting in tliu comimvt a *oo-ti^eek bout wu^fi moywnucldou^ at the vQAy end o{^ tha 
tmn. Six wedi6 ju.^t tooin'i enough iox me to gdt thz {^z<it (^oK individual p/ioblmh 
and conceAiu." 
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RELEVANT P ARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



"I ^ttt that my Job Conp^ cxpe^icfice toa^ 60))icic/iat Incomplzt^ occou^c mij daUu 
4c/ieda£e. I tca^ a guinea p^g: /ia£|$ datj at tiiz cz\xt(tA and hal{^ day at the }MbUc 
school. HotceveA, thz twrn wqaz not diiv^iAzd dqaaZly, h{y cta^bCb at the pubUc 
school {lolUch tce^e only 3) cve^e ^chzduled .ui thu ))\iddlz oi thz ^i^chool dau {axound 
10:15-3:10], 60 my olduu at thz cer.teA tce^e cat txtKmtty ^ho-^t to atton) tAavc^C 
toMC. Then ^olloi^ng tiiz day' 6 clai^^u tceAe a^uatty coni(>A<inc(>yb n:lth the cooperat- 
ing tzachoA, 

I {^ai> not able to become totally inv.olved tuct/i the Job Co^p6 }yiogmi\ o^x tact/? the 
gVtU, 6ave the ^Inal mek tc/ien pablLc school tca^ oveA and I could .i>pend an entcxc 
day at ttie center. In 6plte o^ tiilb Ibnitatir-n, I had a {joo/itliLvliUe exptn^innce dtu- 
ing the time that I did 6pend at the Center." 

*'At that tone o{^ my expexlence the Ce^vteA had been in opoJuUion okily a {^eio iwnth^ 
ayd coo^ ^tilt hav4,ng bo^ne o^^.x^iizational p/ioblom. ¥oK a cotme on FeA^bonal Ad- 
jLii>tmeat in cc/wLc/i I taaglit, hie cxiAXiculum tca^ lLnde^going xeviA>ion wliich tooi a 
cLl!> advantage . . . i^hen tiie ^tudenU 6en>f>e a lack o^ toyie, motivation p/iepoAation cfi 
int2Ae^t in them on the teacheA6 poAt, they quickly lo6e intvieA^t and ^all belund 
thm^>elvp^ ivith {^qja) exceptions. They need teacheAS ivith a stAong hxteAo^t in seeing 
humn pote^vtial developnent cv/io aUo possess the tooU to {facilitate .t/u.i developnoU." 

. . A6 ^oA as bolng i^)eZt p^epoAed to go doiecXly hvto teacliing, I jjeef I hod 
about an average expexience. I think had m had a longe^ expiixience and p^xhaps been 
challenged to look deeply hito the Job Cofips and i^hat kind o{ skills it wcs 
opening to the co/ipsmmen, m miglit have been betteK p^epoAed. OuA supervision 
ms minimoL, fa^'i I have yoX to have a supe^visofi idio /leally coixZd tell a stadznt 
hoii) to be a goua ^eachen,.*' 

''TmcheAS at Job CoKps not always equipped to aid a student teacher." 

"... I muld Suggest, however, that student teacheAs spend 2/3 oi a semester or 
a iulZ semester in student teacliing.'' 

"Ltttte continuity to experience going in one dr.^ a week—muld have been better 
ior a shonXer period o{ time, every day.'' 

"At the university level couAses not sig>ii{icant in rioting to eUher Job Corps 
student or method OjJ instruction." 

. .1 ^eeX that my experience at the Job Corps Ce^uter muld have been more 
bene{ficial to me i{f I had been better prepared iji regards to the {iO/wnt ok the 
Center ..." u o 

". . . h\ore titoring expenience pnXor to the Job Corps program muld have eased the 
cuUixAt shock as well as traditional student teacher mes. More in^ormcLtion on 
prolessional teacliing opportxxnAJxes i^)ith th disadvantaged muld have been helpful-- 
sucli information could be given by the Job Corps and college peASonnel." 

". . . The institutionatization white T Suppose is necessary has ^nany disadvantages -- 
especially to the girls of^ the Job Corps. Un{^ortunately , it lends itself to many 
peer pressures and 'abnon^inl' group actions. . . 
I ms very dissatisfied witli the university supervisor! ..." 

'^Exposure to bureaucAacy" 
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RELEVANT PARTICIPANT COMMENTS (cont'd) 



. . T/ie ^-iXucUXon i^'cii> a g^eat {^Aui^t^ui-tLcn to mQ becaaic c\ tkd pG/^ionneC and 
ad))iiiiib'VuitLon tlm. C^lnteA . . . The mo^t {^^mbtJiatuig paxt (oai tliat tkd. ii^ad the 
CoiXcA. li'ould not toX a6 oi-iwue t/ic -^mt n,U\X)\iyLbititij tliQAd ab tee tcouXd liavd ui a 
pubtLc i^diooZ 6iptm. MakXjig tha ceAVtoAyb an exp(ytcc>ice {^o^ ^utuxd tducation )mjon^i> 

a vQAij good idoxi'-bacaLUia -it iCoiM be ve.iy mntludUlc, Sett {^•i'liit I iaggcif a 
h.Q,appnjCLUoil o(^ tha cantvu^, thoJji pti/Lpo^ic^, goaJU, and (t})}pioLj(iA.b, (^on, ivithuLit -it 
Ihz dxpoA^Unce o^ity a /iotiAce o{^ duappo.uvbmvt/' 

". . . T/ie yiew dUAQ.cXon. at my CantOA wlic coiwe divring the, t^iaditng expe/tccuce tuai net 
i\ttQAQ.!it(id in the co^it/ubatxon o{^ the ^-tuda^vt ttachoA^ ..." 

"ExpeA^cence tuai too 'bhon^t," 

"I iCoaZd judga thoAt tcoi IaXXZh 6up(i^XvU>ion/' 

. . I iJound 4ome aipect6 adrtiinh>tAjaZLon laaving ^iiOmztliing to bo, ddMVitd,^^ 

"M(/ ceitte^ itUi 6o compleXoJiy dU^oKgani,z(id any cou>iicXuig expeAidnce, (t'oi ^'mpcii^b^e. 
I >^eco»niend no coaniG>Lc>ig p/iac^tccxon uiiXiX ^/te ceate/i ^ CHANGEV!" 

**Occai>ionat 6up(UivA^iiA^on by ixnlvoA^AXy pzK^onnQt and tUXZd to no 6upCJiv^ion by Job 
Coh,pi> peA^onnoJi," 

"Actuatty voAy good expe'u.eKce b(jut mo/id giUdanco, needed xjt 6up^vU^ion at the, ceatcA 
a,,d boJXtn. oAAangma^it^ needed to be made to ie^t up appoifVbimvti^ {^oh, avaluatio^u and 
tlmi io^^toiO'up niitk 4^de*tt6.'' 



CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Just as the participants by their responses indicated reasons for their participation 
and the values they associated with the experience, so did this chapter identify the 
particular factors that they found limiting. 

Thirteen limiting factors were e>-ouped into three categories. Irrespective of the item 
or category, the number of participants indicating dissatisfaction was extremely limited, 
particularly when compared to the numbers indicating satisfaction in the Values Chapter. 
In only one instance did approximately 50% indicat.^ a high degree of dissatisfaction 
with an item. Since this item dealt with the "too brief" nature ipf the experience, it can 
by implication be viewed as much in the positive as negative light. Only four other items 
were judged by (20 to 25%) of the respondents to have had significance at the "Great" 
level — 1 or 2 in ranking. 

Tlie additional comments of the participants though numerous and indicting were also in 
many instances positive inasmuch as they offered suggestions as well as identifying 
limiting factors. In addition it must be remembered that they were in a situation very 
new to them, quite unlike a public school, and faced with a clientele with whom they 
were unfamiliar. In many ways they probably tended to react more negatively than if 
they had faced a similar situation in j public school setting. Add to this the usual 
idealism of the new young student teacher and it is likely to generate more criticism 
than would come from a more experienced observer. 
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CHAPTER V 

I^^PLICA'^ -^s for participant selection and pROJca design 



The purpose of this chapter is to provide help for designers and implementers of 
future projects and programs lliough the suggestions will have their most obvious 
implication for projects which feature a job corps' type of experience, it is assumed 
that many of them will treat of common problems faced when a "different" type of 
experience is attempted. Hopefully, the ideas in this chapter will be based upon 
the data amassed in the study, but admittedly they also have been influenced by the 
subjective impressions gained from the verbal and written comments of the project 
directors and staffs and mot-, pa- cicularly from the participants themselves. 



Part-^' c ipant oelection Factors 

Securing sufficient students to fill all of the available project openings is fully 
recopized as a very real problem. If proposed programs or projects are to fulfill 
specialized and unique purposes, it would seem equally apparent that not just every 
"warm body" should necessarily be selected. Demographic data, such as presented in 
Chapte. I, should have implication and usefulness in terms of participant identifica- 
tion and selection. Many kinds, thirty-two in this study, of information can be 
collected. Obviously other types, such as grade point averages, attitudinal and per- 
sonality studies, health daLa, etc., could also be collected. The purpose of the 
analysis in this study was to try to identify those kinds of collected data which had 
statistical significance when paired with the (1) reasons why the students participated, 
(2) the values they preceived in the experience, and (3) the limitations they found. 
The further implication is that this statistical significance, if found, can provide 
substantiation for the identification of factors which really do make a difference 
in terms of participant success and satisfaction. Regrettably, as has been previously 
mentioned, the stati.:tical technique employed was found to succedsfully identify 
categories that when paired with reasons, values, or limitations proved significant; 
but was incapable of determining which of the sub-items within the category were 
primarily responsible for making the difference. 

Not all of the thirty-two items were tested statistically. Items which pertained to 
the post-experience period such as where they now reside and what occupations they 
have held and now hold were considered of interest for purposes of possible recruitment 
and total program evaluation, but not of significance in terms of possible participant 
identification or selection. The additional comments they supplied and the various 
ways of classifying these were also not included as statistically treated items for the 
same reason, and also because it was considered inappropriate to force these unstruc- 
tured responses into the arbitrary categories that would have been necessary for the 
statistical treatment of them. 

These next items were also not statistically tested. Some because the responses were 
so varied that collapsing was considered inappropriate; some because when collapsing 
was attempted the resultant cell size was still too small to permit accurate analysis. 
The observations, then, that accompany each of the following are unsupported by any 
statistical significance; however, an examination of the raw numeric data as presented 
for each in Chapter I would seem to provide the substantiation needed: 
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Non-Statistically 
Treated Factors 

Age 



Certification Major 



Social/Economic Status 
of Parents 



Type' of High School or 
College/University 
Attended (public or 
private) 



Ob servations 

Appears to have little significance as a factor other than 
that designers must obviously loot to the most sizable of 
the age gr- ups as its most poter' ial audience. The older 
students should not be overlooked, however. Their prior 
experiences, which often parallel the project purposes, may 
help induce their participation. Tiien , too, youth has no 
monopoly on a venturesome spirit. In fact, the older 
student, because he has already usually made a serious 
career change decision may be a more ready candidate than 
someone younger. 

A wide variety of majors can apparently be used in projects 
that are non-academic in focus, li^ven in such cases, some 
attention must be given to the selection and placement of 
majors who will find essential facilities, equipment, or 
material lacking; who lack either already developed 
creativeness or who will have the opportunity for specialized 
prior preparation necessary to permit adaption of the content 
level they know to that mandated by the learners and expec- 
tations of the project; and who might find their future 
employment jeopardized by either an inability of the project 
to hire them or a public school official being unwilling 
to equate their experience with his needs. Above all else, 
participant satisfaction in terms of what his major is ap- 
pears to be very dependent upon the degree to which he is 
aware in advance of what will be expected and have some 
confidence in his ability to do it. A very real fact would 
appear to be the increasing extent to which majors from 
oversupplied subject areas tend to seek out projects as a 
way out of their employment dilemma. 

Use of this factor appears meaningless unless the means of 
data collection is refined— everyone seems to be some type 
of middle class. A very real factor, sometimes overlooked, 
is that the numbers of potential participants from the ex- 
treme lower and upper levels are too small to furnish any 
realistic recruitment base. Desirable as their inclusion 
in projects may be, their limitt d numbers coupled with re- 
cently increased career opportunities, particularly for the 
lower status group, would appear to make continued reliance 
on use of the middle group necessary. 

This factor does not appear germane in any way other than 
the relevant relationship that might exist because of the 
numbers of available students or faculty and/or financial 
resources that typify a particular type of college or uni- 
ve rs ity . 
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Factors 



Observations 



Activities During 
High School and 
Co 1 le ge /Un i ve r s i ty 



vVork Experience During 
High School and College/ 
University 



Experience Working With 
Children /Youth 



Prior Teaching/ 
Counseling Experience 



A difficulty here exists in trying to determine the nature 
and quality of participation. Tliese factors would appear 
more meaningful than a mere counting of the number of activi- 
ties in which one has participated. Even mere counting, how- 
ever, may have some meaning if the type of activity is taken 
into account and particularly if the type becomes increas- 
ingly people and service oriented. 

Recent sociological studies indicate that students are 
active, but not as much in organized activities. If true, 
it should influence how and what assessment in this activity 
area is meaningful and will, in addition, most certainly 
complicate the task. 

Here, too, with this factor the same problems of assessment 
exist. Here, also, our best hope probably lies in using 
the factor to determine whether the type of jobs held over 
a period of time become more child/people oriented. It is 
also becoming increasingly necessary for students to work, 
and to equate this necessity with desire could be misleading. 
Tiie availability of particular types of jobs may also have 
more relationship to the type held than the interests of 
the seekers. 

It is particularly regrettable that this factor, because of 
Its unstructured format and consequent great variety of 
responses, did not lend itself to statistical analysis since 
It would give at least surface appearance of relevance. This 
factor is probably as universally used an indicator as exists 
today. Unfortunately its i^e rarely goes beyond an enumera- 
tion level and rarely takes into account the availability of 
such opportunity, the extent of involvement, the quality of 
performance, or the reasons which might have prevented 
participation in such experiences. Students, too, are aware 
of it as a selection and placement factor and the extreme 
difficulties inherent in its assessment. As a consequence, 
It IS rare indeed to find non-participants; for whatever 
reason. Tlie best hope for assessment would appear to lie 
in the provision of completely available opportunity, and 
controlled assessment of the nature and quality of participa- 
tion. ^ 

This factor, because of its relative unavailability for most 
students, is one that provides additional clues; but it is 
hardly of the pre-requisite variety. Again, for best 
utilization it would require an in-depth assessment of the 
nature and quality of the experience— something that it 
appears is only rarely done. 
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Factors 



Observations 



Preparatory 
Courses /Programs 



This factor has probably the best potential for providing 
not only the needed prior preparation, but also the avail- 
ability opportunity, and the quality control/assessment 
ingredients so difficult to insure in the otiier types of 
factors. Tliis study rather clearly proved that such programs 
are rare and when found are frequently not designed with 
specific project needs in mind. It should be quite obvious 
that the opportunities mentioned in the first sentence will 
occur most frequently when the project team designs and operates 
its own preparatory program. The consequent liabilities of 
cost, faculty utilization, splintering, and project overlap 
are considerations that each institution which elects this di- 
rection must face. 



Type and Location of 
Job Corps Center 



Length of Experience 



llie type and location of the project setting appears to have 
relatively little meaning in terms of either acquiring numbers 
of participants or particular types of participants (male/female — 
graduate/undergraduate). Distance, housing, and remoteness are 
factors not to be ignored; but at the same time, hardships 
would appear to be almost a positive factor in recruitment 
and participant satisfaction. More will be said about this 
in the final section of this Chapter under the heading of 
Project Design Factors. 

This factor has an obvious relationship to the Type of Sched- 
ule and Variety of Experience and as will be seen in the next 
section, is quite critical in terms of significance. Wliereas 
it is a factor apparently under the control of the project 
designer; it also, if care is not taken, actually prevents 
some student participation because of conflicts with the existent 
college/university course/time arrangements* The longer, 
full-time experience is what participants want; but at the same 
time not at the sacrifice of equivalent credit opportunities. 
On-site credit instruction or independent study opportunities 
may help solve this dilemma. 



Statistically Treated Factors 

The next section treats of the twelve factors that were statistically paired with the 
reasons for participation, values perceived, and limitations found. Tlie Table presenta- 
tion attempts to concisely show which demographic data category paired significantly 
at what level with each of the three types of responses, llie reader is reminded that the 
complete presentation and analysis for each demographic category is found in Chapter I; 
the specific reasons, values, and limitations in Chapters II, III, and IV; and the 
statistical data in Appendixes l), E, and F. 
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TABLE XVII 

Number and Level of Significant Pairings 



Demograptiic Data Categories Reasons for Part Values Perceived Limitations Found 

•05 .01 .05 .01 .0-5 .01 



I 

j Sex 

i 

I 

! Marital Status 

! 

} Educational Level 

\ 

{ Teaching Level 

j Size /Nature of Community 
Wliere Reared 

Size of High School Attended 

j Classification of liigh School 

i Attended 

I 

j Extent of High School 
I Activity Participation 

Extent of College /University 
Activity Participation 



j lype of Schedule 

j (full or part-time) 2 13 2 3 



Sub Totals 6 5 11 4 5 8 

Grand Totals 11 15 ^3 



j Variety of Experience 11 2 1- 

I j 

Type of Supervision 1 11 1 ' 



The reader is reminded that because of the limited size of the counselor group, twenty-six, 
the statistical analysis was done with the total population of 253 rather than for both 
groups independently. This procedure has some implications for interpretation as will be 
apparent in the following analysis. 



llie Sex of the participants was the only one of the twelve categories which did not produce 

at least one significant pairing. It would be a mistake to interpret this as license to 

ignore the gender of possible participants, and at the same time very clearly indicates 

that both sexes find innovation attractive and that past reservations concerned with female 
hesitancies are more and more pass6. 
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Statistically 

Treated Factors. Observations 



Marital Status The factor was not significant either as a reason for participa- 

tion or associated with a perceived value. The one significance 
found should, however, serve as an indicator that projects whidi 
involve a high degree of personal involvement and intensity and 
possible geographic relocation must recognize a potential unhap- 
piness factor, even if the prospective participant does not at the 
time of selection. 



Educational Level Whether a participant was at the undergraduate or graduate edu- 
cational level produced seven significant pairings, interestingly 
enough all concerned with either reasons or values. Evidently 
the level was not found to be a significant limiting factor. One 
might reasonably conjecture that both levels are eager for project 
type opportunities, but that what is available has greater partic- 
ular meaning for an individual level when experienced. Remember 
that the counselors expressed a higher degree of satisfaction than 
the student teachers, probably because the experience opportunities 
more closely paralleled what they expected, were prepared for, and 
found. 



Teaching Level The Level, whether elementary or secondary, does not appear to be 

a highly critical factor in a project situation even though the 
content level being taught did not correspond to the chronological 
age of the learners. Evidently both teaching levels found some- 
thing with which they could identify. The additional comments 
supplied in connection with the study and additional personal con- 
tacts would seem to substantiate that the one significant limita- 
tion was almost invariably associated with the effect the center 
experience had on post-center experience employment. Attention to 
this factor, though always important, assumes an even more criti- 
cal dimension in an era of teacher over-supply. 

These three categories are obviously interrelated and yet each 
produced some differences in significant pairings. These factors 
as total categories have some obvious meaning for identification 
and selection and yet the analysis treatments, both statistical 
and empirical, do not permit a valid interpretation of what "size" 
or "nature" or "classification" makes the difference. The pro- 
spective designer needs ^-to be alert not only to these factors as 
being potentially important, but also to the necessity for fur- 
ther research so as to identify the critical particulars. 



Size/Nature of 
Community Where 
Reared 

Size of liigh 
School Attended 

Classification of 
High School At- 
tended 



Extent of High The categories attempted assessment of the degree of involvement 

School and in all kinds of activities as opposed to a counting and identifi- 

College/University cation as was described earlier. It is, again, recognized as 
Activity being a subjective, personal judgment item with little evaluation 

Participation possible in terms of contributions made or gained through the in- 

volvement. It does appear that ascertaining the degree of par- 
ticipation is more critical in prediction than determining in 
which activities the potential participant was engaged or in 
counting the number of varieties. 
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Factors 



servations 



Type of Schedule This category paired significantly more frequently than any 

otlier item. It is a fascinating kind of item in that t!ie 
pairings occurred irrespective of whether it was being paired 
with "Reasons'' (3), "Values" (5), or "Limitations" (3). A 
close examination of the data in the previous four chapters 
with particular attention being given to the additional com- 
ments the participants supplied help to explain this apparent 
anomaly. Both types of schedules, full- and part-time, were 
used and obviously the variety had enough appeal to produce 
the reasons pairings. Some participants, particularly tlie 
counselors, badly needed a part-time experience so as to 
enable tliem to couple it with other graduate courses and tliere- 
by finish their graduate degree more expediciously . Some 
needed part-time for equally utilitarian reasons; e.g., com- 
bine with work, only thing available, etc. Most, liowever, 
seemed to indicate that the "full-time" feature was a most 
important reason. Whether this indicated that other student 
teaching options were part-time or whether it reflected a 
feeling that the intensity and nature of the center experience 
mandated it is unknown, Tne autlior would suspect a bit of both. 

The significant values* pairings appear to have resulted al- 
most invariably because of the full-time feature. It received 
more favorable comments than any other single feature. Ob- 
viously those participants who had a particular utilitarian 
reason and who found it fulfilled also helped produce the 
values pairings. 

The limitations* significance pairings, on the other hand, 
appear from a reading of the comments to be primarily 
attributable to the part-time schedule. This seemed par- 
ticularly true when the part-time center experience was 
coupled with a part-time campus or public scliool experieiice. 
IL would seem to be almost a truism tliat there is no such 
thing as a part-time experience even thougli the schedule 
may so described. The depth of involvement and interest 
ge:»o-:ated would appear to have made "turning off" very diffi- 
cult even if the clock said it was time to do so. 

A surmiary comment for this category would be that designers 
probably need to include variation in the type of schedules 
possible, but that in so doing tliat they need to pay close 
attention to what else occurs in connection with a part-time 
option. Further, it v;ould appear logi'zal to couple any such 
part-time decisions with strict attention to tlie length and 
nature of the experience. 

Variety of Experience Whether the intended project is to be the only experience or 

coupled with cither a prior or post public school experience 
would appear to be a most critical decision for most project 
designers. Again, it can be noted tliat the variety available 
was a significant reason for some people (most in tliis instance 
appeared to prefer the option of it being the only required 
experience and hence also an opportunity to avoid the public 
school experience). Those who perceived a value significance 
appear to have been equally divided between those just de- 
scribed (the avoidance group) and those who found the duaJ 
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Factors 



Observations 



experiences helpful for comparison and contrast purposes and 
for future employment decisions. The significant limitations* 
pairings, however, appear to have been most influenced by the 
people who had the dual experience, particularly by those whose 
public school experience followed the center experience. 

Again, in summary for this category, it is apparent that 
options are clearly mandated, but again close attention needs 
to be paid to the selection and sequencing and certainly to 
the follow-up reactions in terms of possible project modifi- 
cation. Additional study would also seem warranted in the 
area of trying to better determine what prospective partici- 
pants need or could best use. 

Type of Supervision Quite a number of different supervisory arrangements were 

used. Most of them, however, still closely paralleled the 
typical college supervisory pattern. The pairings which 
resulted in significance all seemed to echo the attractive- 
ness of full-time resident college supervisors as a reason 
for participation, a meaningful value perceived, and a serious 
limitation if lacking. The corollary problems of supervisory 
communications gaps created by occasional or part-time college 
supervisors seemed also to be a commonly mentioned problem. 

Some type of supervisory modification, probably in the direc- 
tion of full-time and resident, is almost a necessity if the 
project is truly different, and particularly if it occurs 
in a setting where the local, direct supervisors are not 
aware of or have not been involved in the structuring of the 
project intentions . 

The use of demographic factors to select project participants with the greatest potential 
for success is both a new venture and as yet highly unsophisticated. It is on the one 
hand limited by a very obvious lack of variables control, and yet on the other hand 
virtually mandated if both projects and participants are to enjoy the greatest degree of 
success. Much work needs to be done, particularly in the realm of participants' motives 
for project participation and the degree to which this area is a relevant factor. It is 
hoped that this study, in spite of its recognized and very probable unrealized limitations, 
haS made at least a -feeble early contribution. 

Project Design Fact ors 

It would seem self-evident that the best hope for successful implementation of a new 
project is to begin with a conscious and purposeful delineation of objectives. In spite 
of the apparent fundamental truth of this proposition, the true objectives of many 
projects develop after inception. All too frequently they are so little considered that 
the wonder is not at how little success, but rather at how any success at all. It is 
with these thoughts in mind that the next section is offei' . 



Variety of Experience 
(cont'd) 
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The identification of purposes or objectives provides the focus of the project and as 
will be shown is or should be the basis upon which design characteristics are predicated. 
A most helpful study concerning project focus definition by Yoder^ points out that pur- 
pose may direct itself to (1) the educational inten t; e.g., content itself; or an 
instructional strategy— such as team teaching, open space instruction, individualized 
learning, etc.; or special characteristics of the learner— gifted , deprived, retarded, 
Indian, Chicano, etc., and (2) the target population ; e.g., the student teacher, intern, 
or practicum student; or the supervisory personnel— college or public school; or the 
direct pupil himself— elementary or secrndary. Most projects will usually consist of a 
combination of educational intents and target populations. IVhat appears most critical 
is that not only must intent(s) and population(s) be identified, but also that a recog- 
nition must be made of the differing kinds of thrusts needed and results to be attained. 
A lack of this type of recognition and definition in design would appear to be both the 
reason for almost universal project success (if the implementors are permitted to 
evaluate themselves, after the fact) and almost universal project failure (both in terms 
of independent project evaluation and successful internal continuation and/or external 
explorability). 

Yoder's study identified seven factors which can individually or collectively provide 
project design variation. Each will be identified and discussed in terms of its relation- 
ship to what was discovered in this study. The first variable, Focus, was described in 
the preceding paragraphs. Its implications from tliis study are described in the next 
section. 



Ife sign Variables Observations 

Focus (educational This study, in terms of the reasons students participated, 

intent) and most particularly because of the values they found, most 

clearly indicates that projects must be classified as in - 
noyational . This can be achieved in a variety of ways. This 
project concentrated on experiences arrangements, nature of 
instructional materials and techniques, the location, tlie 
time variable, the pupil population, and the freedom to inter- 
act. What is most apparent is that what the participants 

think" and are able to "recognize** as innovative is as 
important as what is truly innovative ly present. This is 
certainly not to imply that deceptive behavior is either nec- 
essary or desirable, but rather a simple recognition that 
most participants will not have had or are currently having 
a "regular" school experience that can provide a comparison 
base. Too frequently projects seem to operate on a self- 
discovery rationale and then seem amazed or bemused when the 
participants arrive at different conclusions. 

A second assumption strongly supported by an analysis of this 
study is that a humanitarian thrust is most important in 
project design, ^liis is not only critical in terms of re- 
cruitment, but also vital if personal satisfaction is to be 
an end product. Though this project had as its focus the 
educationally deprived student, the same assumption of 



^Yoder, Walter H. Jr. , A Study £f Alternatives in Secondary Student Teaching , 
(unpublished dissertation), Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1971. 
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Focus (cont'd) humanitarian need would seem reasonable with other populations 

and most particularly with those projects which take a tech- 
niques/materials primary direction. Our students seem to more 
frequently recognize pupils as people as a primary focu than 
we do. 

A third characteristic applicable to educational intent is 
that what is proposed must be recogniz. d as a challenge be- 
yond that ordinarily presented by the regular program and in 
truth a bit of the hard g ip element seems to add to the 
attractiveness. This latter element will be more fully dis- 
cussed in connection with the factors of time and place. Two 
cautions would seem in order in connection with the attempt 
to make the project innovative and challenging. First, in- 
novation must not mean certification jeopardy, at least not 
unless the participants know about and accept it. Second, a 
project can be so innovative that it prejudices public school 
employment and even on-campus college professor acceptance. 
It is hoped that project directors will interpret the need to 
challenge as meaning more than asking the participants to take 
a chance in terms of employment and acceptance. Such risks 
need to be recognized in advance and eliminated or minimized, 
if possible. 

Focus (target It would appear obvious in connection with this variable that 

population) the initial statement of project purposes should clearly delin- 

eate the expected outcomes for each of the potential target 
populations, what is expected behavior for each, and what is 
to happen to and with each of them. Most projects seem to do 
this rather consistently for the teacher trainee group, but 
often fail to specify for the teacher/administrator/super- 
visor/ and pupil populations. As a consequence, widely 
divergent role definitions and expectations are not uncommon. 

It would also appear quite probable that an increasing pressure 
for projects which have either the school's teachers or pupils 
as the prime rather than incidental focus will be forthcoming. 
Project directors may soon need to react first to the school's 
needs and then find opportunities within these needs to ac-. 
commodate their training program problems, 

Xime This factor refers to the modifications possible either 

in the length of the experience or when it is sequenced. The 
study quite clearly mandates a longer rather than shorter ex- 
perience and one that has as few extraneous contaminators as 
possible (more fuUy discussed in the section. Instruction/ 
Experiences Arrangements). Project designers have tended to 
avoid a lengthening of the field experience component beyond 
that usually required in the regular program. This study would 
seem to indicate that lengthening is exactly what the students 
mean by challenge and hardship* It may also be that again they 
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seem more ready than we to accept the longer period as 
necessary to attain the total involvement and intensity and 
to make whatever sacrifices necessary. 

Projects are more frequently making time variations which 
provide field experiences earlier than the typical student 
teaching (senior year) or at a later ip.t.ems>ip or practicum 
(graduate) level. Again a word of caution would seem nec- 
essary if the earlier sequencing route is taken. Earlier 
should mean more than simple movement of student teaching to 
the junior or even sophomore level. A more desirable design 
would be concerned with a scope and sequencing of a series of 
field experiences as opposed to an altering of the time of 
a single experience. This is particularly so if prior methods 
and general education are to have any relationship to prepara- 
tion for actual instructional involvement. Projects which 
have graduate level internships and practicums as their sole 
experience base may well find that the prior undergraduate 
preparation program either fails to compliment the project 
objectives or has provided insurmountable prior structuring. 
A sequence that begins .early and continues through an on-the- 
job period may actually be the more productive. Institutions 
which have separate projects with undergraduate and graduate 
thrusts might well consider the additional values to be gained 
from either combining them or at least taking steps to insure 
compatibility . 

This factor is concerned with where the project experiences 
are provided. Certainly nothing should be implied from this 
study that the public schools are not suitable sites for pro- 
jects. Rather the conclusion is that projects need to occur 
wherever their stated purposes can best be accomplished. Since 
this study war> designed to test certain premises with respect 
to the Job Corps' program and its possible implications for 
teacher training programs, job corps centers seemed a rather 
logical setting for the experiences. 

Projects v;ith certain focuses may need to limit where they go 
and this determination of best locale may itself present prob- 
lems. Innovations in the schools, such as open space or team 
teaching, are hardly generic in nature and as such not all 
locations may be deemed equivalent. 

More and more projects seem to be finding their location out- 
side of the typical public school confines; e.g., the community, 
alternative scliools, the Indian reservation, and oh, yes, the 
job corps center. Acceptance of these sites as either a sole 
or supplemental experiences locale may present certification 
problems, problems concerned with a lack of understanding by 
public school personnel, and problems created by a lack of 
familiarity with teacher trainers, trainees, and programs by 
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Location (cont'd) these new kinds of people. Additional problems, such as 

.ound in this study of inadequate or inappropriate facilities, 
bousing, increased travel, and inconvenience are real; need 
to be recognized in advance and solvec' if possible; but are 
apt to be of greater concern to the project d-^ -:gner and 
implementor than the students. The only aspecc which seems 
to be of more than irritant value is concerned with communica- 
tions problems which occur more frequently in new as opposed 
to previously used sites, and ^hich if geograp!iically removed, 
compound the problem's solution. This communications problem 
has obvious implications for two otlier factors. Nature of 
i> Supervision and Instruction/Experiences Arrangement, and will 

^ be furtlier discussed in connection with both. 



Number Tliis factor though most frequently associated with numbers of 

peoples can also be interpreted as numbers of sites and ex- 
periences. A few projects have and are attempting the use of 
multiple sites with all participants moving periodically through 
the different geographic locations. l>fliether this has merit 
beyond a musical chairs activity level and a certain implica- 
tion that the inadequacy of one site is compensated by another's 
adequacy has y^t to be clearly demonstrated. The problems 
associated with any one given site would be sufficient for 
most people. The participants in this study, for instance, 
seemed to find a combination of center and public school ex- 
periences more than a little difficult. A project designed 
to explore the merits of movement within a building as compared 
with among buildings movements might prove quite interesting 
and valuable. 

A more usual variation of "number" is either in connection 
with increasing the number of students on a given site or in 
varying the student/supervisor ratio. There does not seem 
to be any magic number of students on-site which make or break 
a project, but a "sufficient" number is obviously necessary 
if the project is to make an educational impact; provide a 
realistic testing base; permit assignment of faculty, super- 
visors, and site personnel; and be economically sound. This 
latter point may not be popular with educational innovationists , 
but it is without doubt the major factor whicli accounts for 
both lack of internal project continuation (beyond the grant) 
and exportability to other institutions. 

Students and supervisors have traditionally, at least in recent 
tradition, been assigned on a 1-1 ratio. Recent projects. 
Including this one, liave begun experimentation with assignment 
of students to teams, where the ratio of supervisors increase; 
or more rarely the assignment of multiple students to a single 
supervisor. Planning is needed in either case to insure pro- 
vision of a realistic, immersion type experience and avoidance 
of either the "junior member of the leam" or the strengths and 
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a res i don t typo ;kss ignniont . 'lioso stonH-d to :)o tijo oi*. h 
variations usod in this project and, owii i^u^ -p^* . r. 

Mipervision pattern used was 'ill that ordmarilv rinj>lo\o.J 
witii the no'i-project student tc-aciiors. ^oun- rt l> r variatn-.j^ 
ohviou-^ly tt>iild develop. One might he to chan>;e tl)e supi r- 
vir.ory focui^ of the college person fror.i tht.- :Uudent , to 
the site nupc rvi^ors . Tiiis would appear to have important 
implications for tiie improvement cf communication, partivularlv 
as it relates to pro^ ct expectations. Supervision in this 
project, except as it involved full-time, resident college 
supervision seems to have boon one of the least effective 
features. This should not be interpreted as meaning th.it it 
was any less effective than usual, but rather that innovation 
would seem to make quality supervision even more critical 
than usual. 

Tho newly emergent concent of peer supervision would seem to 
have more complimentary or supplementary value than ability 
to replace either college or site personnel supervision. It 
ma\ in truth, however, have greater long-range 3elf- imp rovement 
value than the extentally imposed version now practiced by the 
colleges during teacher preparation and tho schools in tlie i r 
admin ist rat ivo/inservice improvement programs . 

Projects uhicii focus the nature of supervision and the ricans 
whereby it can result ^n a more meaningful learning experience 
are in obvious short supply and correspondingly in great need. 

Instruction/Eyporience This particular project did not provide for on-site instruction 
Arrangement other than tho usual variety of unstructured problems-oriented 

seminars. Recent projects do seem, however, to be providing 
on-site instruction concomitant with tlie experience?* . This 
geographical move, unless translated into mutual and maximum 
contact opportunity for all personnel involved— college/schools/ 
students— can be little more than a movement of the ivory tower 
from the campus to the schools. Instruction which involves 
^ broader audienc e than the teacher trainees and a broader 
faculty than that provided by the college or university might 
help coonteract this movement. This type of construct could 
also h' .p to minimize the communications gaps which plague 
most p^.J^cts. In addition, on-site nstructioii could help 
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I^JLLBiD- Variables 

Instruct Ion /Experienco 
Arranger^ent (cont ' d) 



Media Use 



Observai ions 

solve the old "chi cken— egg" dilemma (wnlch conios first? 
methods or student teaching) by providing an "at the j>aPf tirw 
possibility." This diiemnui also applies to the training pro- 
vided the supervisors who work with student trainees. On-site, 
during-the-experience, inservice instructior. would appear to 
have similar solution potential here also. 

Project designers might well consider the instruct i on/experienoi'S 
arrangement possibilities at the time of initial project design 
for the following reasons: it Is one of the few meaningful 
ways to build sufficient amounts of credit into a lengthened 
experiences* period so as to attract participants (independent 
stuQy and correspondence type opportunities have the obvious 
limitations of lack of control and provision of relevance), 
sufficient numbers of projects have utilized the technique to 
demonstrate its value, concentrated numbers of students in- 
variably cause both students and schools to deiaand it, and 
it is one of the few concrete ways to involve the schools 
and communities in a partnership arrangement that surpasses 
the "suppliers of sitf'C** level.. 

Tlie use of media to either supplement the on-site experiences, 
or conceivably to replace it entirely, is a relatively new 
variation possibility. Tlie use of it to supplement could 
result in a more controlled approach by insuring that certain 
things happen and in certain ways even if the reality of the 
site does not provide them. Thus simulation and protocol 
materials and techniques could be surrounded by the f iei I of 
reality and help provide some of these missing component.; 
thHt not even reality itsejf can guarantee for all students 
at all times. 

The replacement of site reality through the use of a total 
media approach, though difficult to imagine and at the same 
time very possibly objectionable to many people, would appear 
deserving of a project trial. 



Evaluation is not ordinarily thought of as a possible design variable. It is rarely so 
designed as to affect the basic construct of the project or how it is operated. It is, 
however, so critical to project modification and continuation that it is deserving of some 
consideration here. 

Evaluation design is hardly a new field and as yet not so specialized as to be beyond the 
capacities of project designers, and .still it appears to be one of the less well done 
components of most projects. The following thoughts are not intended to be either com- 
prehensive nor profound ei.ough to cover the topic. Rather they are intended to provide 
a star*:ing point with respect to project evaluation design: 

1) The evaluation design and procedures must be planned before the project begins 
to insure that 

a. data can be identified and acquired when it is most available and needed 

b. data acquisition is not conditioned by a dependence on memory nor contaminated 
by intervening experiences 
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c. codifications throughout the duration of tiie project can bo based upon 
evaluation analysis rather than expediency. 

I) The design should include longitudinal asses smer.t for obvious re as on i> ar.d <i\^o 
because the brevity of most involvement is hardly a sufficient nasis !or either 
taking the credit for *'all good" or the bl^ime for "all d:unnation." 

3) Evaluation should treat of all kinds of people and components involved, but 

should have the teacher trainees as its central focus b'ince they appear to bo the 
prime reason for most projects. 

4; The design should provide for a variety of assessments ranging from the con- 

creteness of demographic data through the subjectivity of attituues and opinions. 
/\n endless variety cf standardized and locally created assessment instruments is 
available. The identification, preparation, selection, and use process is a very 
large task and certainly a conditioning factor in determining project success. 
(A most suitable project within projects might well concern itself with an attempt 
at instrumentation and collection standardization so as to permit inter-project 
comparisons . ) 

5) Hopefully tiie. design will include provision for comparison with soraetliing other 
than itself. Comparison of truly non-identical elements (if projects are truly 
different) is recognized as a major problem, but until faced can only result 

in a suspicion of project bias. 

6) Some component of the evaluation process needs co include external evaluators. 
This is necessary not only to avoid the implications of paternalistic pride, 
but also to gain external input which is based on an in-depth knowledge of the 
project. (Wliy mu3t project evaluators and resource personnel be separate ^ 
individuals?) 

7) Evaluation design, if it involves a statistical analysis, must utilize techniques 
which permit both the identification of significantly broad categories (such as 
Chi Square) and a within category specification of importance (such as item anal- 
ysis). Most statistical analysis is too broad based to be of any value for future 
participant selection. 

8) The best evaluation design will recognize the relationships between the project 
and other possible components of the ts:acher training program and provide that 
its own design is a part of the larger total program design. 

This final chapter though not intended as a project summary rather adequately demonstrates 
that the Job Corps Project passed its Final Examination. If it had not had valid reasons 
for its inception, and perceived values by its participants, and certainly some limitations; 
it could not have furnished the basis for hopefully inspiring its successors with the mo- 
tives and knowledges to be even more successful than it was. And after all, isn't that 
name of the game in which we are all engaged? 
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APPENDIX A 



PARTICIPATING JOB CORPS CENTERS 
ALPH/VBETIC/U- BY STATE 

Phoenix ResideiUial Manpower Center - Co-Educational 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Atlanta Kcsiaentxal Manpower center - Woinens Center 
Atlanta Georgia 

Chicago Job Corps Center - Womens Center 
Qiicago, Illinois 

Atterbury Job Corps Center - Mens Center 
Edinburg, Ii ana 

Clinton Job Cori^s Center - Womens Center 
Clinton, Iowa 

Poland Spring Job Corps Center - Womens Center 
Poland Spring, Maine 

Lydick Lake Job Corps Center - Conservation Center 
Cass Lake, Minnesota 

Tamarac Job Corps Center - Conservation Center 
Rochert, Minnesota 

Albuquerque Job Corps Center - Womens Center 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Cleveland Job Corps Center - Womens Center 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Tongue Point Job Corps Center - Woinens Center 
Astoria, Oregon 

Boxelder Job Corps Center - Conservation Center 
Nemo, South Dakota 

Weber Basin Job Corps Center - Conservation Center 
Ogden, Utah 

Clearfield Job Corps Center - Mens Center 
Clearfield, Utah 

Fort Simcoe Job Corps Center - Conservation Center 
White Swan, Washington 

Columbia Basin Job Corps Center - Conservation Center 
Moses Lake, Washington 

Moses Lake Job Corps Center - Womens Center 
Moses LciKe, Washington 

Charleston Job Corps Center - Womens Center 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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PARTICIPATING AACTE MEMBER COLLEGES AND LT^IVERSITIES 
ALPHABETICAL BY STATE 

Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona 

Georfia State University, Atlanta, Georgia 

•Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois 

Indiana University, Bloomington , Indiana 

Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji, Minnesota 

Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

St, Cloud State College, St, Cloud, Minnesota 

St, John's University, Collegeville , Minnesota 

University of Minnesota-Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

University of Minnesota-Morris, Morris, Minnesota 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

North Dakota State University, Fargo, Forth Dakota 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Cleveland State University » Cleveland, Ohio 

Portland State University, Portland, Oregon 

Oiegon State University, Corvallis, Oregon 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 

Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Oregon 

Black Hills State College, Spearfish, South Dakota 

South Dakota State University, Brookings, South Dakota 

Weber State College, Ogden , Utah 

Central Washington State College, Ellensburg, Washington 
West Virginia State College, Institute, West Virginia 
Morris Harvey University, Charleston, West Virginia 
Marshall University, Huntington, West Virginia 
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FIN'^VL QUESTiONNAlRE 



\ \f/ KIC \ V \SS(K.l MI(>\ Oi' cm I I'Cfl-'S /■()/< //• ACliFK f'Dl C M IO\ 



6 March 1972 



Dear Former Job Corps Student Teacher or Guidance Counselor: 

In 1968 the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in cooper- 
ation with Job Corps, developed a program designed to explore the possibility of 
using Job Corps centers as locations for professional laboratory experiences for 
student teachers and guidance counselors. 

This unique and innovative program has grown and now several hundred student 
teachers and guidance counselors from more than 20 different colleges and univer- 
sities have had all or part of their laboratory experience in a Job Corps center. 

While the letters and calls from participants have tended to indicate that 
this was a most positive experience it now is time for a more organized evaluation 
of the program. 

The following questionnaire is designed to elicit your reactions to the experi- 
ence. From this we hope to have a more accurate view of the project from the point 
of view of the participants. 

The questionnaire was based on suggestions sent to us by the college super- 
visors. A pilot study was then conducted with a group of former participants who 
met in December. From their comments and suggestions this final draft was developed. 

Let me first emphasize that the information gathered will be kept anonymous. 
No names will be identified with any particular response. 

Please fill out all the blanks and feel free to make additional comments. 
We would also appreciate your assistance in developing an up to date list of names 
and addresses. 

As a closing point may I emphasize the importance of the time factor. Once 
your completed questionnaire has been returned we must code it and put it through 
the computer. Only then we can begin to write the report. 

A self addressed envelope is enclosed to assist you with a prompt response. 
Thank you for your cooperation. ^ 
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NATIONAL FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
of 

FORMER STUDENT TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS 

at 

JOB CORPS CENTERS 

Please complete all items possible. If the question has structured responsei; 
that do not describe adequately or accurately your situation, feel free to 
modify the item. 

Your reSf-jnses will be kept ancJnymous. You are asked to identify yourself by 
name and address only for purposes of insuring completeness of returns and for 
further follow-up reasons, if necessary. 

If you would like a summary of the study, check here. | } 
1.0 PEFSONAL DATA 



(Mame) (Street) (City) (State) (Zip) 

1.1 Sex ; ^Male ^Female 

1.2 Age (at time of Job Corps Experience): ^Years 

1.3 Marital Status (at time of Job Corps Experience): 

Single Married Divorced Widowed Separated 

1.4 Educational Level (at time of Job Corps Experience): 
^Undergraduate Graduate 

1.5 Your Teaching Level : 

^Elementary Secondary ^Both (Special Areas-art, music, etc.) 

1.6 Your Certificatio n Major: 



1-7 Size / Nature of Community Where Reared : 

Rural ^Village Small City ^Suburban Area Large City 

1. 8 Socio-Econom ic S tatus of Parents : 

^Lower ^Lower-Middle ^Middle ^LJpper-Middle 

Lower-Upper Upper 



1.9 Size of High School Attended : 

under 300 300-500 500-750 750-1,000 over 1,000 
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^•^ ^yp^ .^X lii^. Schoo l Atten dee : Public Private 

^•^ Cl/iss i f I cat ion of high cc hool Attended; 

_Kural ^ City SuDurban ^L'rbai^ inner tity 

^•^ ^iP^* ^ ^^- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^'^ I—' At_t ended (at l iiue of Jo'.- Corps txperience): 
P ub lie P r i vat e 

l.d Post Job Corps Kxperie nce Employme nt : (Use the numbers 1,2,3,4 to indi- 
cate the position held each year, including the present year, witl the 
number 1 used for the first year following the Job Corps experience. If 
the same position has been held for several years, indicate with all 
appropriate numbers. Example: 1-2-3 Teacher Public Schools 

Unemployed Counselor Public Schools 

Student Administrator P-ub H c 'Schools 

Housewife Ter«cher >^.ivate Schools 

^Military Service Counselor Private Schools 

Teacher Job Corps Administrator Private Schools 

Counselor Job Corps Government Agency 

Administrator Job Corps Social Agency 

Teacher Public Schools Faculry/Staf f of C' llege/Univ. 

Other 



2.0 PRIOR EXPERIENCE 

2 • 1 Activities During High School : 

^Athletic; Music Speech-Debate-Dramatics ^Journalism 

^Pep Clubs ^Academic Clubs (science, history, etc.) 

Service Clubs Social ClubG ^Student Government 

Class Officer Other 



'^'•2 :£xtent of High School Activity P?rticipat ? or ; 

^Sone ^Minimal ^Moderate ^Extensive 

2.3 W ork Experience During High School : 



(What) (Hrs Per Wk) 



(What) (Hrs Per Wk) 



(What) (Hrs Per Wk) 

2 . 4 Activities During College / University : 

^Athletics Music Speech-Debate-Dramatics Journalism 

^Pep Clubs ^Academic Clubs (science, history, etc.) 

^Service Clubs ^Social Clubs ^Student Government 

Class Officer < ^ner 



2.5 K>;t.ont of Col lege /l 'n: vers i t y Activity ;*art ic ipati.^n : 

None M i n i Ti a 1 Moderate ^ x t o r. s i v e 

1 . 6 UV-rk hxpe riencti During 1 1 e ge i vo r s i t y : 



(VTnat ) i l:rs iv-r Wk \ 

(VTnai) (Hrs i'or ^k; 



2.7 Ky perien ce of Working With Childr en/ Youth, (prior to Jot v.orp^ exporionto) 



(What) (Wi.crc) 





(Wliat) 


(Wlu-re; 






(Wliat) 


(W^ere) 






(What) 


(Wliere) 




Prior V be fore Job 


Corns) Teaching/Counseling Experience: 




(Wliat) 


(Whei ) 


(No. of 


Yrs) 


(Wliat; 


(WfiCre) 


(No. of 


Yrs) 


(What) 


(VJhere) 


(No. of 


Yrs) 



2 . 9 Preparatory Courses / Programs : 

Describe any formal courses and/or programs that were offet;ed by your 
college or university and taken by you which you feel were helpful in 
preparing you for the Job Corpr experience. 
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0 REASONS FOR VOUR PARTICIPATION 



K<ite cacii of the following reasons on the five point Sv«iU* with I reprosen- 
latiVf of a nost iniportant consideration an^J 5 interpreted as me«ining that 
tne reason li.sted had no significance in terr^ of your decision. Vou may 
uave several reasons rated as being of great importance and conversely in«iny 
oi little or no importance. Rate each item by circling the number selected 
to in»..i«.ate your ciioice. 

Reason Ratin g 

J.l Convenience of the location 12 3^3 

3.2 Subsidy of your travel 12 3^5 

3.3 Av.'ii labi I it'? of housing at the Center 12 3^5 

3.4 Desire to work with lob Corps* type of 12 3^3 
student 

3.3 Opportunity to work with programmed/ 12 3^5 

individualized learning 

3.6 Being selected by your institution lO 12 3^5 
be in the program 

3.7 Interest generated Dy prior courses or 12 3 4 5 
programs 

3.8 Employment opportunity created by virtue of 12 3 4 5 
participation in the program 

3.9 Opportunity to participate in new, different, 1 2 3 ^. 5 
innovative type of program 

3. a Opportunity to avoid participation in 12 3 4 5 

the traditional, regular type of program 

3.b Opportunity to work in other than the 12 3 4 5 

traditional kind*^. of schools 

3.C Desire for a challenge beyond that pre- J 2 3 4 5 

sented by traditioaal schools or programs 

3.d Had no choice — either assigned there or 12 3 4 5 

it was only experience available 

3»e Desire to help those less fortunate J 2 3 4 5 

3.f Interest generated by cont/irts with prior 1 2 3 4 5 

participants in the Job Corps program 

3.g Other 1 2 3 4 5 



.0 NATURE OF EXPERIENCE AT JOB CORPS 

4.1 Yout Experience : Student Teaching Counseling Practicum 

4.2 Year ; 1968-69 1969-70 1970-7i 
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^ ' ^ '^ypg^ £i Center : 

M^.ns _Woinens Conservation Residential Manpower 

A. 4 Tyjye of L ocation : Isolated Urban 

4,5 L ength of Experien ce: ^weeks 

/,.6 Tv£e of Scliedule : Full TiDe (5 days per wk) Part Time 

4.7 Vnrietv of Lxperience : Job Corps only experience ^.Job Corps 

preceded ( ) or followed ( ) by experience of ^weeks in the pviblic 

schools or . ^ ' — 

4.8 Type of Supervision : 

Completely furnished by Center personnel 

Primarily by Center personnel with occasional visits by college or 
university supervisor 

Primarily by Center personnel with reRular visits by college or 
university supervisor 

Shared supervision with resident or full-time college or university 
supervisor supplementing supervision of Center personnel 



_Other arrangement. Describe 



5.0 VALUES OF JOB CORPS EXPERIENCE 

Rate each of the values on the five point scale with 1 representative of a 
most important value for you and 5 indicative of a value which had little 
significance in your case. You may have several values rated as being of 
great importance and conversely some of little or no importance. Rate each 
item by circling the number selected to indicate your choice. 

Value MlnS. 



5.1 Better supervision than otherwise would 
have been available 

5.2 Basis for a career decision 

5.3 Led to post experience employment 

5»4 Provided for a kind of pupil exposure 
not otherwise available 

5.5 Exposure to instructional materials and 
techniques not otherwise available 

5.6 Financial subsidy (travel and/or housing) 

5.7 Made a direct societal contribution 

5.8 Contributed directly to success in post 
experience employment 
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1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
12-345 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



S.9 t*pport UP. : t V for v.^':: personal growth 123^5 

5. a Created hotter uncerstanJing of trie pro&ler.s 12 3^5 
of disadva:itaged youtii 

5.b Greater freedom to interact with p-apils/staf i 12 3 4 5 

5.r More opportunities for content and n)ethods 12 3 4 5 
variation than i'\ public school situation 

5.d Other 12 3 4 5 



6.0 LIMITATIONS OF JOB CORPS EXPERIENCE 

Rate each of the Imitations on the five point scale with 1 representative 
of a most serious limitation and 5 indicative of one that had little impli- 
cation in your case. You may rate several limitations as having great im- 
portance and likevvise several as being of little or no importance. Rate 
each item by circling the number selected to indicate your choice. 

Limitation Rating 

6.1 Impediment to employment by public schools 12 3 4 5 

6.2 Nature of pupils provided an atypical 12 3 4 5 
experience 

6.3 Nature of materials and techniques not 12 3 4 5 
adaptable or applicable to post Center 

experience employment 

6.4 Job Corps model not viewed as a workable 12 3 4 5 
solution to the problems to which it is 

addressed 

6.5 Personnel, Center, not adequate to provide 12 3 4 5 
assisLence desired or needed 

6 . 6 Personne 1 , co 1 lege /uni vers i ty , not adequate 1 2 3 4 5 
to provide assistence desired or needed 

6.7 Length of experience , at Center too brief 12 3 4 5 

6.8 Length of experience at Center too long 12 3 4 5 

6.9 Center experience not com^lated with or 1 2 3 4 S 
supplemented by other experiences 

6. a Center experiences for you not well designed 12 3 4 5 
or organized 

6»b Student Teachers /counselors were not under- 12 3 4 5 
stood or accepted by Center personnel 

6.C Center experiences not appropriate for your 12 3 4 5 
subject area or educational intent 

6.d Lack of preparation prior to the experience 12 3 4 5 

6,e Other 1 2 3 4 5 
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7.0 EVALUATION OF EXPERIENCE 

Rate your degree of s.>t i t ac t i on with oi:r Job Corp> exr>f r !e:u*e on iiw 
live point scale with i representing ' i.e nigii.it degree of sal i t» l\u i . op 
and 5 the lo^-est. Circle the nii:ri)er .f your oiioice. 



^ • 1 Degree of Satisfaction 

At tine of Job Corps Kxperience £oin]^iet ion 

7 • 2 Deg ree of Satisfaction 

Nov on basis of experience since Job Corps 
Kxperience 

8.0 ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



jv.it ij}^ 



r 



If you know the names and addresses (even if vague or incomplete) of any 
student teachers or counselors who were with you at the Center, please 
list below: 



Name 
Name 
Name 



Address 
Address 
Address 



Name 



Address 
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Tart i ci pat ion Reason 



A va i 1 ab 1 1 i t y of ho us i n g 
ai the Center 

Availability of housing 
it tl;o center 

A va i j ab 1 1 i t V of 1 1 ous i n g 
It the center 

Desire to work with job 
corp's type of student 

Desire to work with job 
corp's type of student 

Opportunity to work with 

programmed/individualized 

learning 

Being selected by your 
institution to bo in the 
program 

Employment opportunity 
created by virtue of 
participation in the 
program 

Opportunity to participate 
in new, different, innova- 
tive type of program 

Desire for p. challenge be- 
yond that presented by 
traditional schools or 
programs 

Interest generated by 
contacts with prior 
participants in job corps 
r^'o grams 



KhA^u^^ H)R ^^^K^i( IPAI 
Sigrii 1 u .UU Chi ^<;uarc> 

Deir.ograpiu c V<iriable 



Lducat i onai Le ve I 



Classi f i cat i on of 
iiigii School Attended 

lype of Schedule 



l-ducational Level 



Type of Schedule 



Type of Schedule 



Educational Level 



Educational Level 



Ch I 
Sq uare 



14.460 4 

26.846 12 
16.080 

11.801 4 

11.657 4 



Type of Supervision 29.424 16 



Nature of Experience 26.899 12 



11.147 4 



13.221 4 



14.684 4 



Extent of High School 19.541 8 
Activities Participation 



Level of 
' 1 1 I c.mce 

0.01 

COl 
0.01 

0.05 

0.05 

0.03 

0.01 

0.05 

0.05 
0.01 

0.05 
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